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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
DECEMBER 1, 1929 


(For List or Contents see Pace 1136) 


PERFORMING RIGHT SOCIETY 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 
In the Sunday Times of October 20 appeared 
an article entitled ‘Copyright Laws: Position 
of Church entertainments. Warning against 
infringements.’ We quote the main points 
theretrom : 





THE 


‘The English churches have recently had 
to face an important point respecting the use 
of copyright songs at entertainments held on 
their premises. In the past, almost un- 
restricted use has been made of copyright 
works in this way without permission or any 
acknowledgment. The Performing Right 
Society has, however, now brought the matter 
to an issue, and Diocesan Conferences, the 
Federal Council of the Free Churches, the 
English Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, 
and the Wesleyans have had to take account 
of the situation. The Wesleyan Con- 
ference . . . has now decided to advise the 


Wesleyan Circuit to secure licences from the | 
now | 


Society. Church authorities are 
warning their members of the legal position, 
and pointing out that the owner of the 
copyright is entitled to his rights. If, there- 
fore, churches desire to avoid legal trouble 
they should secure a licence. In churches 
where they do not wish to take a licence, it 


is suggested that they should set up a notice | 


warning performers at entertainments to 
the copyright before contributing their items 
to the programme.’ 

Since the above appeared, correspondence 
received by Messrs. Novello seems to indicate 
the existence of misunderstanding in regard 
to performing rights. It seems clear, too, 
that the Wesleyan Conference has been led 
to believe that the Performing Right Society 
controls practically all copyright songs and 
other music. Messrs. Novello therefore desire 
to state clearly and comprehensively their 
position in the matter. 

As the chief object of the publication of music 


is to ensure performance, it does not seem} 


reasonable to tax the performer for doing the 
vety thing the publisher wants him to do. 
Messrs. Novello, therefore, do not belong to the 
Performing Right Society. This does not mean 
that they do not retain performing rights in 
connection with the works they publish. 


a purely defensive manner. In other words, 
they use them only for the purpose of con- 
B 


They 
retain such rights, but they exercise them in| 


trolling (or even preventing) performances from 
borrowed, second-hand, or hired copies. +->--— 

On the other hand, the purchaser of new 
copies of a work published by Messrs. Novello, 
whether obtained direct from them or through 
a dealer, may perform that work in public free 
of further charge as often as he pleases. In 
fact, the more frequent the performance the 
better. Anyone borrowing those copies from 
him in order to give a performance is on an 
entirely different footing. 

There are only two exceptions to this rule: 
(1.) Works which Messrs. Novello publish on 
commission for the owner, and which do not, 
therefore, belong to them; (2.) All broadcast 
performances. 

It is important that performers of Church 
music should understand that, although the 
Performing Right Society controls a large num- 
ber of works, there is a very considerable amount 
of English Church music which is entirely free 
from its jurisdiction. This is due to the fact 
that many important publishers of such music 
remain outside the Society, realising that, asatax 
on performance would fall in many cases on 
Church choirs, choral societies, and other organ- 
izations and performers who usually work without 


| fee or reward, it would discourage enterprise in 


the very quarters where encouragement is most 
needed 

We understand, however, that the Perform- 
ing Right Society waives its claim to a fee in 
connection with a performance that occurs in 
the course of a recognised religious service. 

On the whole, Church Committees and others 
who are naturally disposed to regard the warning 
by the Performing Right Society referred to in 
the Sunday Times article as a kind of ultimatum, 
will be well advised to give the matter careful 


th _t0/ consideration before deciding whether they will 
secure consent in writing from those holding | 


take out a General Licence from that Society or 
whether they prefer to adopt the alternative 
course suggested by the Wesleyan Conference. 





AFTER-THOUGHTS ON DELIUS 
$y HuBert J. Foss 

‘Courteous and kind, hear what we do not 
do ’—the opening of Charles Williams's * Myth 
of Shakespeare ’ will courteously serve us here. 
For happily there is no need to seize the random 
opportunity of the Delius Festival to write a 
critical and biographical account of Frederick 
Delius. That was well done by Mr. Philip 
Heseltine in 1923, to whom all later commen- 
tators have been indebted for their facts, and 
even for some of their ideas. Particularly after 
the meed of deserved, if sometimes fulsome, 
| praise that has been recklessly offered, alike by 
those who know their subject and those who do 
not, to a great composer during the recent 
Festival, any discussion of Delius’s ultimate 
| position in musical history would be inappro- 
|priate. That very subject, indeed, recoils from 
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analytical treatment, for while on the one hand it 
resembles prophecy too closely for safe judgment, 
on the other it calls forth from many a conviction 
so strong that reasoning can act but as a weakly 
buttress for belief. 

So, as the concerts of the Festival have been 
recounted elsewhere in this journal, I have 
to offer an excuse for writing about Delius ; 
which is that outside the multitudinous words 
earned, now and before, by this great man’s 
hours of continuous musical thought, stand a 
small number still unspoken, to voice a random 
aspect or two that, for lack of room, for obscurity 
or simplicity of character, perhaps even because 
of a too frequent similarity of critical approach, 
have even now escaped notice. 

For example, interest has been much drawn to 
the importance and excellence—even necessity 

-of a Delius Festival. But a finer avenue of 
approach to the composer’s mind can surely be 
found in the consideration of the causes of 
his neglect before the Festival and the 
other efforts of its promoters removed that 
cause of reproach. What is there in this 
music which has kept it a close secret even 
from the musicians, has denied it the public 
success of, say, Elgar or Vaughan Williams or 
Holst, has gained its composer less of recognition 
and honours in his native country than many 
workaday musicians of a minimum of talent ? 
Factors of outside assistance have, it is true, not 
all been propitious ; the composer’s long resi- 
dence abroad may have lost him something of 
present public appeal—but not more than 
Percy Grainger’s. For many years printed 
scores of a large number of the works have been 
available, and the music itself with its frequent 
use of the chorus makes no greater demands on 
the English performing society than, say, the 
* Planets’ or ‘A Sea Symphony.’ Finally, the 
immediate appeal of the music is sensuous and 
beautiful, its subjects mainly romantic, its 
technique of far less novelty or obscurity than 
that of ‘ Petrouchka’ or ‘ Psalmus Hungaricus.’ 

It is the musical or mental reasons we seek. 
Four of them at once appear as stars trailing, 
perhaps, lesser lights of practicality; all of 
them (as human characteristics always must) 
join together into one planetary mass. Let 
me enumerate them before discussing them 
severally. The first is the different cast of 
Delius’s mind from that of the world around 
him. The second is the peculiar character of its 
simplicity. The third is the inability of this 
mind to submit to measurement by the academic 
foot-rule. The fourth is its preoccupation with 
beautiful human expression as something more 
important to it than strength, or pattern, or 
idealism, or religion, or anything else that can 
be found in the work of other great masters. 

Mere verbiage as this epitome may seem, it 
will begin to have meaning when one considers 
the first reason of ‘ difference.’ There was given 
to us in this Festival a mind which, for all its 


| obvious influences and its passage across thirty 
| years of music, remains complete and individual, 
/unlike other musical minds, recognisable at a 
|glance, clearly original. In Delius, music took 
'a new turn in the road, which led that one 
voyager on a long if narrow trail. His followers 
have not gone so far, nor can they turn aside 
or back. It isa path that leads others nowhere, 
for that way music will never—cannot ever— 
go further. It is the path of instinct, of one 
man’s nature, unplanned by theory, not to be 
developed by thought or argument or experience 
into a highway. The most ardent lover of 
Delius will confess that if by nature you do not 
like this music, nothing will persuade you to it. 
3ut nearly every human ear takes an immediate 
liking to it. That is the essence of its purely 
popular appeal, an appeal which has so far had 
too little chance from the musicians to show how 
inevitably it can hold the public. For this music 
never convinces by mere threats of external 
strength ; it appeals ; in giving, it receives. 

By this time I have postulated an instinctive 
quality in Delius’s music which could only 
with a wrench be considered as separate from 
a natural simplicity. This simplicity needs no 
proof, though it seems to need explanation. For 
there are certain set meanings for musical sim- 
plicity, one relating it to mere notes, another to 
texture, or development, or general insouciance. 
Delius has none of them; he has simplicity of 
mind without conventional simplicity of musical 
utterance. There is an almost definable unit 
of his musical utterance, but in economy of 
sound it cannot compare with the same unit of, 
say, Mozart’s mind. 

In this connection nothing could be more apt 
than the quotation by Miss Viola Meynell, in the 
Biography of her mother, of Alice Meynell’s 
essay on the transition from 17th- to 18th- 
century letters. She writes: 

‘ The 18th century, admired for its measure, 


moderation, and good sense, should be 
considered rather an age of extravagance, 


because in it imagination, which needs no 
exaggeration, failed. When it saw no clouds 
and stars it kindled artificial fires. The 
extravagance of Crashaw is a far more lawful 
thing than the extravagance of Addison, 
whom some critics believe to have committed 
none. Pope, and poets less great than he, 
were all for what they called “‘a rage ’’—a 
poetic “noble rage.”” Of sheer extremes it 
is not in the 17th-century conceits that we 
should seek examples, but in this 18th-century 
rage. The 18th century invented the art of 
raving. It was resolved to be behind no 
century in passion, to show the way, to fire 
the nations. Addison taught himself, as his 
hero taught the battle, “where to rage.” 
Dr. Johnson must have created his phrase 
“the madded land,” in order to prove that 
he, too, the poet of reason, could lodge the 
fury in-his breast.’ 
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Coming from one so richly conscious of words, 
so fully charged with meanings, and yet so 
simple in herself, this view has especial signifi- 
cance. Mrs. Meynell has probed through the 
diction and the style to the mind and the desires. 
She has discovered the matter despite the 
manner. So we, perceiving the thought through 
the notes, can see that the chord of the ninth need 
be no more complicated as a means of musical 
expression than the triad or the turn ; that the 
mind which rests by natural desire on a full- 
sounding chord is not thereby denied the 
superiority of simplicity over a mind which 
ranged happily only over the three funda- 
mental chords of the major scale, with an 
occasional seventh kept in_ reserve for 
poignancy. 

Simply posed, it is a question of which 
simplicity we choose—ours, as listeners, or his, 
as composer. If ours, then we are asking 
impossibilities of any composer ; if his, then we 
are rightly trying to learn from the composer 
his conception of life, expressed in what to us 
as music lovers is the most complete and 
beautiful form of art. 

But, if this reasoning is right, there is practical 
proof both of Delius’s simplicity and also of its 
instinctive inability to conform to book-made 
ideals. We need not go to ‘ O Zarathustra,’ in 
‘The Mass of Life’: the song, ‘ So white, so 
soft, so sweet is she,’ with its closing bars, is 
enough. 
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The unity of tonal conception here is sufficient 
to prove a direct simplicity of thought that no 
mere agglomeration of harmonizing notes could 
obscure. If this is not simplicity recognisable 
by all, it is beyond mistake Delius’s simplicity ; 
if we do not accept it, we must at least allow 
it the preference of mental superiority over our- 
selves, and accept its challenge to us to find both 
an elusive definition and an example of a more 
clear and simple result. 

The same fundamental simplicity of thought 
appears in the philosophical side of Delius’s 
mind. To give an example of it would be to 
quote in extenso from all the longer works. Yet 
the very soul of this poet of Nature has 
sometimes eluded critics who have seen 
nothing but complication of thought in 
his individuality, and only obscurity in his 
richness. 

A similar conventional taint has marred some 
critics’ judgment of Delius’s musical texture. 
This music is not at all what we were taught at 
the colleges to think music. The con- 
ception is not primarily melodic, nor the texture 
contrapuntal. Though without conscious aton- 
ality, yet the formal system is not built upon 
contrast of keys or even of subjects. The 
development is strange in method, the harmony 
essential and not merely additional to the main 
thought. In fact, by every rule the music is 
poor save that any application of the rule 
makes it fade away before the eyes like the 
Cheshire Cat. 

That Delius’s musical thought is harmonic in 
basis has retarded his appreciation more than 
anything else, though on the face of it there is 
no apparent reason why the harmonic unit ts 
less proper (or less simple) than the melodic. 
His melody often derives from his harmony 
clothes it with a tune, as it were ; sometimes 
a secondary subject grows out of a figure of an 
inner part into a prominent melodic utterance 
of great length and unflagging beauty. This is 
particularly noticeable in the string concertos, 
where the solo part is as often harmonic as it 
is melodic, moving about now with snatches of 
tune, now with accompanying figuration, now 
with a phrase of harmonic intention or of mere 
emphasis. 

His methods of development are no less his 
they are of a piece with the poetic side 
of his mind. A whole piece like ‘ Brigg Fair ’ 
presents a whole picture ; its musical shape is 
determined by its poetic content and not by the 
demands of musical pattern. The development 
of the subject-matter is rhapsodic; it is the 
enlargement of a mood rather than the conscious 
working out of a musical theme. Regarded in 


‘ , 
good 


own ; 


the light of conventional ‘sonata form,’ 
Delius’s formal works (the concertos and 
sonatas) seem to have no backbone; the text- 


book forgotten, their structure is acceptable 
because it is logical in both the poetic and the 
musical senses. 
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Our fourth point helps us here. Along with} 
beauty of conception goes a desire for sheer 
beauty of sound. Undeniably this desire for| 
immediate effect sometimes mars the shape of | 
the whole, but the immediate effect is often 
so beautiful that nothing could compensate its 
loss. Delius seems to lack any moral conscience 
with regard to technique, a quality refreshing 
in a country where skilful writing so often passes 
for good music. His orchestration, exquisite as 
it is, makes heavy demands on the conductor 
and players, as a recent performance of the 
‘Cello Concerto showed us. There are solo 
passages in the Double Concerto, for example, 
which are inaudible ; but the music is not really 
less beautiful for that. Just as he is no theorist 
in harmony, so Delius is no technician. The 
professionalism of the composer is put aside ; 
the human expression of a beautiful mind re- 
mains. It is sufficient indeed. 

* * 

The question of Delius’s nationality is often 
discussed, and we are told that his music bears 
a cosmopolitan stamp. That is true enough, 
but the interest of this cosmopolitanism lies not 
in its absence of national influences but in the 
number of national impressions it bears. The 
most obvious influence of his musical life was 
Grieg, chief among nationalist composers ; not 
only in the formal works (where it is not all for 
good), but almost everywhere one feels that 
Northern guidance. Yet even in the later works 
there is strong evidence of German education, 
in the lay-out of the music no less than its length. 
Alongside stands the English characteristic of 
song, evident not only in Delius’s frequent use 
of the human voice but in the vocal quality of 
his themes and phrases, his liking for the 
pentatonic scale, his continued reminiscence of 
folk-song. Finally, there is more than a little 
of France in his music, as any comparison with 
Debussy will show. 

The result suggests four coloured strands 
which, woven together, make up an individual 
texture, with a pattern all its own. 


* * * * 


The comparison between Delius and Tennyson 
has been made before ; it is close, with an odd 
divergence in the objects of the religious 
reverence which each mind felt so strongly. 
I mention it here because a quotation from 
Mrs. Meynell again illuminates the problem : 


“Tennyson fone might well substitute 
Delius} is a subject for our alternatives of 
feeling as is hardly another poet. He sheds 
the luminous suns of dreams upon men and | 
women who would do well with footlights 

speeds his carpet knight upon a carpet | 
of authentic wild flowers. The mye 
and the manner run side by side. There | 
should be no danger for the more judicious | 
reader lest impatience at the peculiar Tenny- 
son trick should involve the great Tennyson | 


style in a sweep of protest. There is never a 

passage of manner but a great passage of 

style rebukes our dislike and recalls our heart.’ 
Oh, that our musical critics wrote as well and 
truly as that ! 


It is sometimes the side-view of the object 
that shows it best. If these random and added 
considerations on Delius’s work give no more 
than a new basis for further study and investi- 
gation, they will have served their purpose. 





THE ARTS IN REVOLT 
III. 
By RuTLAND BOUGHTON 


Continued from November number, p. 984 

The attack upon the communal conception 
of medieval Christianity culminated in the 
kingship of Louis XIV. During his reign came 
the turn of a tide which subsequently advanced 
in two great waves, having their crests in the 
French Revolution of 1789 and the pressure of 
to-day. Each wave had its due expression in 
the arts. The first wave soaked into the plays 
of Moliére, the writings of Voltaire and Rousseau 
following in natural order. A number of artists 
in other parts of Christendom were affected by 
the same current, highest expressional climax 
being reached in the works of Goya, Blake, and 
Beethoven, the French themselves finding fullest 
expression, not in art, but in action. 

Moliére developed his art in the provinces. 
Early lack of success in the capital threw him 
back upon the less sophisticated stage of the 
people. When, later on, royal favour was 
extended to the comedist, his mental outlook 
had already been fixed, and he proceeded to 
scarify the silly people he met, including those 
of the Court. As it all took place under the 
protection of the king there was the less heroism 
in it. Perhaps the most heroic thing Moliére 
ever did was when in ‘Le Misanthrope’ he 
satirised himself. For the rest it was the 
pedantry of fashionable artists, the meanness 
of money-grubbers, the absurdities of the 
bourgeois, and, most bitter of all, the exposure 
of the religious in ‘ Le Tartufe.’ 

‘Since 1627 there had existed in France a 
religious society called the Society of the 
Holy Sacrament. It was not a sect, properly 
so-called, but an association of men and 
women who, on the basis of the Roman 
Church, worked for moral purity and strict 
observation of religious ordinances —a kind 
of mission which was founded originally with 
the best intentions, and counted many persons 
of high repute among its members, but which 
had gradually become a scourge to its fellow- 
creatures by insolent interference in other 
people’s affairs, by espionage and delation, 
till it terrified the weak-minded and all who 
had reason for concealment. And as with 
all similar so-called “holy” societies, this 
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community had become a safe harbour for a | 
number of rascals of the worst description, 
to whom religious hypocrisy and eager} 
condemnation of others were the most 
comfortable cloak for their own vices and 
knaveries. It was against this mischievous 
party, which was recruited from all classes of 
society, that Moliére directed the satire in his 

‘Tartufe.”’ (Mantzius, ‘ Moliére and his Time,’ 

being vol. 4 of a ‘ History of Theatrical Art.’) 

Because of this play, even the protection of 
Louis was scarcely enough. The enmity of the 
Church pursued Moliére to the very last. He 
was refused such consolation as Catholics give 
to the dying ; refused also the right to be buried 
in consecrated ground. So if to us the element 
of revolt in the art of Moliére seem small, it is 
clear that in his own time it seemed considerable. 

Moliére’s revolt affected his style more vitally 
than in the case of any artist thus far considered 
by us—most emphatically in turning him away 
from traditional verse to the simple prose of 
current speech. 

The position of Moliére in the public mind of 
England has been to some extent confused by 
the fact that he first reached us in the transla- 
tions and perversions of Restoration dramatists. 
As Meredith pointed out in his ‘ Essay on 
Comedy,’ such translations supplied ‘a noble 
entertainment spoilt to suit the wretched taste 
of a villainous age. Comedy justly treated, 
as you find it in Moliére whom we so clownishly 
mishandled, the comedy of Moliére throws no 
infamous reflections upon life. 
conceived in the first place, and therefore cannot 
be impure.’ 

The natural sympathy between tyrannical 
government and the bastard classicism of 
Renaissance art has been exposed in many 
flaming paragraphs by Ruskin. The same sub- 
ject is treated more cautiously, with direct 
reference to the Court of Louis XIV., in W. H. 
Hudson's ‘ France, the Nation and its Develop- 
ment ’ : 

‘It is at least suggestive that as the 
consolidation of the principles of classicism 
into a dogmatic creed was coincident with the 
firm establishment of absolute monarchy, so 
the rise of disruptive forces in literature 
synchronised with the beginnings of its 
decline. Classicism and the aristocratic spirit 


meanwhile triumphed in the art of the Grand | 


Siécle even more completely than in its 
literature, and more than literature that art 
was characterised not only by the superficial 
elegance and the uniformity which were the 
notes of current taste, but also by the con- 
comitant coldness and pomposity.’ 

But let it be clear that what Hudson referred 
to as ‘ disruptive tendencies’ bore no likeness 
to the disruptive tendencies of modern art in 
our days, for the former were truly described 
by Meredith as a reversion to directness and 
simplicity. The disruption of classicism came 


It is deeply | 


of the need the world had for an art which was 


|something more than an external decoration, 


which was really capable of vital expression. 

The late Lord Morley in his study of Voltaire 
dealt emphatically with the prejudices which 
have prevented English folk from deriving 
greater benefit from the work of the French 
author. Despite many petty weaknesses Vol- 
taire was one of the nobler rebels of our 
civilization : 

“To Voltaire reason and humanity were 
but a single word, and love of truth and 
passion for justice but a single emotion. 
None of the famous men who have fought 
that they themselves might think freely and 
speak truly have ever seen more clearly that 
the fundamental aim of the contest was that 
others might live happily. The 
book-writer takes advantage of his 
opportunity to assure men, expressly or by 
implication, that he is their true king, and 
that the sacred bard is a mightier man than 
his hero. Voltaire knew better. Though 
himself perhaps the most puissant man of 
letters that ever lived, he rated literature as 
it ought to be rated, below action.’ 

And so we get a glimpse of the manner in which 
the art of revolt in 18th-century France was 
leading into the sphere of action. 

Voltaire’s revolt, real as it was, did not affect 
his style. Whereas Moliére had reacted to the 
tongue of the common people, Voltaire preserved 
the tradition of the so-called ‘ grand age,’ which, 
as Morley said, ‘ distinguished him from the 
school of famous men who were called Vol- 
taireans, and of whom the special mark was 
that they had absolutely broken with the whole 
past of French history and literature.’ Such 
men as these are the real disruptors, for while 
they have nothing to say of such importance 
that they are obliged to develop existing art- 
forms, as Voltaire did, or react to simpler forms 
as Moliére did, they are fain to publish their 
presence by an absolute break with the past ; 
and so we are aware of them, even though they 
have nothing to say. 

Moliére’s revolt had been chiefly because of 
the follies of little men who imagined their age 
a ‘grand age.’ Voltaire’s revolt found ex- 
| pression almost entirely because of the cruelties 
and superstitions of the churches. With 
| Rousseau the revolt spread to a wider sphere, 
and it was the governments of the world which 
| were attacked. So in point of intention as well 
las time we pass from a revolt in terms of 
| literature to actual conditions of revolution. 
| Indeed, had it not been for the intensity of 
Rousseau’s political emotions, it would seem 
as if he might never have been a man of letters. 
Time after time in youth and early manhood he 
was given up for a dunce. 

Are Rousseau’s writings, then, the more 
revolutionary in their style? Only in the sense 
that they were more emotional and vehement. 


good 
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‘It was Rousseau who first in our modern 
time sounded a new trumpet note for one 
more of the great battles of humanity. 

He alone had the gift of the golden mouth. 
It was in Rousseau that polite Europe first 
hearkened to strange voices and faint rever- 
beration from out the vague and cavernous 
shadow in which the common people move. 





a The race owes something to one who 
helped to state the problem, writing up in 
letters of flame at the brutal feast of kings 
and the rich that civilization is as yet only a 
mockery, and did furthermore inspire a 
generation of men and women with the stern 
resolve that they would rather perish than 
live on in a world where such things can be.’ 
(Morley, ‘ Rousseau’; Rousseau, ‘ Les Con- 
fessions’ ; ‘Emile’ and ‘ Le Contrat Social’ in 
English translation, Everyman edition.) 

During the period between the accession of 
Louis XIV. and the French Revolution there 
were in England a certain number of writers 
and at least one considerable artist whose works 


were affected by the social conditions and 
mental atmosphere of the time. Hogarth’s 


pictures run parallel with Moliére’s plays in 
their humorous exposure of evil and their 
reaction to a popular idiom. 

Swift’s ‘ Tale of a Tub’ and the later books 
of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ are instinct with revolt 
against religious, social, and political wrong. 
The same may be said of some of the verse of| 
3urns and the earlier poetry of Wordsworth. 
Later in point of time, but still affected by the 
same spirit, are the poetry of Shelley and the 
best of Byron. Indeed, better than all Byron’s| 
verse was his speech in the House of Lords on 
behalf of the machine-wrecking weavers ; while | 
of Shelley Prof. Murray has already been 
quoted to the effect that though his works are 
full of intellectual rebellion, the traditional 
forms of verse are ‘ preserved and made more 
exquisite.’ 

However, there were three artists who, more 
even than the French writers, summed up the 
spirit of that revolutionary period. 

Goya was born of working people in a village 
of Spain in 1746. He received the sort of 
education such a lad would receive; but he 
became the greatest artist of his country and 
time, favoured at Court and idolised by the 
people. What is even more singular, from 
beginning to end of his career he made it his 
first business to serve the people by means of 
his art. 

He ran many risks. Prof. Rothenstein in his 
monograph upon the artist remarks that 
“indifference to injustice which allows young 
painters to lead such calm and dignified lives 
in England was absent from Goya’s anarchical | 
nature,’ and one day it seems that ‘he was| 
found lying in the street with a knife sticking 
in his back’; and, ‘ being again annoyed with 
rumours of some action to be taken by the| 








| definitely 


Inquisitors, he determined with characteristic 
energy to go to Rome.’ 

At Rome he saw a good deal of David, ‘ whose 
revolutionary ideas must have strengthened his 
own convictions’; even there a considerable 
proportion of his paintings dealt with working- 
class life. 

He returned to Spain, where he naturally 
made enemies ; but Goya, ‘ for all the subtlety 
of his mind, never stooped to match his 
character with those of the aristocrats in whose 
company he now found himself . he caused 
his pencil, which was as sharp as his sword, to 
be as much respected, and he had the towns- 
people of Madrid at his back.’ 

He was made Pintor de camera del Rey, but 
none the less did not fail on that account to 
pillory the character of the Queen. More 
courageous still was his anti-clerical position, 
shown, for example, in such a picture as the one 
in our own National Gallery, where a priest is 
seen pouring oil into the devil’s lamp. 

An amusing side of the artist’s character 
arose when he was painting the portrait of the 
great Duke of Wellington, and being annoyed 
by ducal comment, drove the sitter from the 
studio at the point of the sword. 

Most important of all Goya’s work, from the 
point of view of our present study, were his 
etchings—the ‘Caprichos,’ the ‘ Disparates,’ 
and the ‘ Desastres de la Guerra.’ These works 
were like to have cost him dear; but as 
Louis XIV. saved Moliére from the anger of the 
Inquisition, so Charles IV. saved Goya. Of 
these pieces Rothenstein says, ‘ Goya’s hatred 
of the Church, which to his mind acted in 
direct contradiction to the Gospel of its 
founders, and condoned, if not encouraged, 
the cruelty and injustice of those in power, 
suggested some of the bitterest pages of the 
“* Caprichos.”’ 

As for the influence of his revolt upon his 
technique, ‘ though he was gifted with the power 
of creating works of traditional finish’ he was 
“willing to sacrifice precisely those qualities 
which are looked for and admired in most 
painters.’ The vitality of the man was so eager 
to express all of life with full courage that it 
seemed of less importance to give perfect finish 
than to get it all done. When he was painted 
by another artist he took the picture away 
after two sittings, lest the painter should spoil 
it by niggling efforts for perfection. 

But there is a very significant point in this 
matter of Goya’s technique. Though he was 
comparatively careless for the finish of his 
paintings, which were generally commissioned 
by wealthy patrons, when he came to his 
etchings a very different attitude prevailed. 
Let us recall the fact that Botticelli and Holbein 
had had recourse to wood-cuts for their more 
revolutionary ideas, the better to 
reach the wider circles of the people. It seems 
not unlikely that Goya had recourse to etching 
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for the same reasons ; and for their perfection 
nothing of toil was stinted. 

In those etchings there is much that is 
obscure ; but the obscurity did not arise in an 
affected or inevitable modernity. It arose in 
the fact that, for all his courage, there were 
certain extreme things which it seemed necessary 
to state, and at the same time to disguise. 

Blamire Young, in his book ‘ The Proverbs 
of Goya,’ gives a detailed and on the whole 
a convincing interpretation of the symbolism 
of the etchings. It is such as places the artist 
with Dante, Michel Angelo, and others who, for 
political reasons, thought well to hide the full 
measure of their revolt. 

Another such was our own Blake. His 
political opinions were those of Thomas Paine 
and William Godwin. Blake helped the former 
to elude arrest and escape to France. A trial 
for high treason which Blake suffered later on 
may have had little to do with his opinions ; 
but it is significant that among his missing 
works was one on the French Revolution. 
However, there are enough intelligible fragments 
in the other works to prove his political and 
esthetic philosophy. 

In the preface to the poem called ‘ Milton,’ 
Blake shows how well aware he was of the 
connection between evil conditions of life and 
the encouragement of affected art—such art 
as Palladian architecture, classic painting, 
rhetorical literature, and Italian opera: 

‘The stolen and perverted writings of 
Homer and Ovid, of Plato and Cicero, which 
all men ought to contemn, are set up by 
artifice against the sublime of the Bible. 
Shakespeare and Milton were both curbed by 
the general malady. Set your foreheads 
against the ignorant hirelings! For we have 
hirelings in the camp, the Court, and the 
university who would, if they could, for ever 
depress mental and prolong corporeal war.’ 
As an apposite instance of that last statement 

we may cite Goya’s etchings on War, which 
were duly suppressed by those whose interest 
it was to ‘ prolong corporeal war,’ while the 
mere fact that so many artists of revolt have 
found it necessary to disguise their ideas is 
proof enough of the dangerous power of those 
who regularly ‘ depress mental war.’ 

The form of Blake’s books offers further 
examples of concealment by symbolisation. 
Indeed, their form is often so obscure that here, 
if anywhere, the futurist may adduce precedent 
and example for the creation of a style severed 
from the traditions of the past. 

Artists and poets who preceded Blake had 
used the popular legends of the Jews and 
Greeks, the Celts and Teutons, whenever their 
work needed symbolic shape. 
legendary figures of his own, with the con- 
sequence that his ‘ prophetic’ writings are 
unread, and, except in fragments, unintelligible, 
or just dull and boring. 


Blake created | 


It would seem as if, like Rousseau, Blake’s 
feelings of indignation against wrong were 
stronger than his reasoning faculty; but 
whereas Rousseau developed a style capable of 
conveying his thoughts in the light of his fiery 
feelings, the intensity of Blake’s emotions was 
such that they cast a light too strong for the 
thoughts they were intended to illumine. 

Three years ago I was in a Russian village 


looking over a monastery which had been 
converted into a home for children. On the 
clock-tower outside was an uncovered electric 


bulb. The young engineer in charge of the 
plant was very proud of his job. ‘See,’ he 
said, ‘the monks were here for centuries and 
kept the people in darkness ; we have been here 
only a few years, but we have given them light.’ 
The light by the clock-face was so strong that 
I could only read the time with difficulty. 

Blake’s emotions seem to have had a similar 
effect upon the message of his prophetic books. 
Had his medium been that of music, wherein 
the intellectual appeal is not restricted by the 
symbols of language or the natural world, 
Blake would have been in a better case. 
Wherein he failed, Beethoven succeeded. 

In a journal devoted to music it is not 
necessary to labour the facts of Beethoven's 
and political tendencies. Enough to 
remind readers of a few details such as the 
contempt of the ‘ brain-proprietor’ for the 
‘land-proprietor,’ his indifference to Royalties 
when in company of Goethe he met them, his 
downright rudeness to Prince Lobkowitz ; and 
more to the point than all such petty indications, 
the business of the ‘ Eroica’ dedication given 
to the revolutionary Napoleon but denied to the 
Emperor, and the nature of the poem chosen 
for the ninth Symphony. 

The effect of Beethoven’s revolutionary 
tendencies upon his style has yet to be properly 
investigated. Here I can only refer in general 
terms to four esthetic signs of the inner revolt : 
his increasing use of tunes instead of mere 
phrase-themes, the unexpected development of 
his free-fantasia sections, his increasing struggles 
to win a natural polyphony, and his additions 
to the dissonantal elements of his art. 

Beethoven accepted the tradition right 
enough ; but he was at once moved to modify 
it in what is sometimes believed to be a ‘ pro- 
gressive’ direction. Progress is a cant word in 
this regard. Progress towards what? Unless 
there is a goal, how can we speak of progress ? 
Those who regard the increasing dissonances 
from Haydn to Stravinsky as an example of 
‘ progress ’ without defining the final objective 
have clearly never given any real thought to 
the matter. 

In three of the four details I have mentioned 
Beethoven was definitely reactionary—feeling 
|his way back to the principles which governed 
|the art of Bach ; and those principles, as has 
|been recognised by all who have seriously 


social 
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studied the question, derived not at all from the 
but from the and produced his first published work, * 


conditions of Bach’s own day, 


conditions governing the arts in the Middle} au sourire de rose, 


Ages. 


the fragmentary themes of his 


predecessors was a reaction similar to the use | 


of simpler English by Bunyan, simpler French 
by Moliére. 
palladian outlines of sonata form, and his will 
to develop the music according to its quality 
and his own need for expression, were essentially 
So also, and even 


Gothic reactions. 


There remains only Beethoven’s increasing 
use of dissonance. 
A superficial consideration might regard that 
as a reaction also, for the music of Bach contains 
dissonance than the music 
but Bach’s dissonances were details 
Beethoven's were structural 


The increase of dis- 


much more 
Beethoven : 
which he allowed ; 
features of his work. 


Beethoven’s use of clear-cut tunes instead of | danelles, and the Chemin des 
immediate | 


Beethoven's refusal to accept the | 


more | 
obviously, were his struggles towards polyphony. | 


ot | « 


sonance in Beethoven as compared with Haydn | 


and Mozart was indeed a step on the path which 
ended (a dead-end) with 
Comparatively small men as these last two were, 
they were generally able to govern their 
dissonances. In the activities of Stravinsky 
and his kind the dissonances are ungoverned. 


Debussy and Scriabin. | 


In so far as Beethoven was in the direct line | 


increased the dis- 
not 


of those who deliberately 
sonances of music, and regarded them, 
details to be woven in, 
the structure—in so far I think we must admit 
that here, for the first time in the work of all 
the artists we have considered, there is a certain 


revolt against the zwsthetic tradition as well as| 


a revolt against the evils of life itself. 
(To be 


mlinucd 


ROLAND MANUEL 


as | 


but as essential limbs of | 


| 

In 1913 he entered upon his military service, 
Farizade 
* a collection of songs. 

From 1914 to 1918 he fought at the Dar- 
Dames, Flanders. 
It was at the Chemin des Dames that he finished 
‘Harem de Vice-Roi,’ a symphonic poem 
'which has since been played at the Pasdeloup 
Concerts. 

After six years with the colours, Roland was 
|glad to return to his music—though, as we see, 
'this had not been altogether neglected. 
comprise: ‘Deux Rondels de 
Péronnelle ’ ; ‘ Isabelle et Pantalon,’ an opéra- 
| bouffe, words by Max Jacob ; ‘ Délie, objet de 
| plus haulte vertu,’ on ten-line stanzas by Maurice 
Scéve; ‘Tempo di ballo,’ for orchestra ; 

‘Tournoi singulier,’ for be Swedish Ballets : 
Trois Romances * of P. Toulet, for soprano 
and orchestra; the ' Diable amoureux, an 
opéra-comique in four Acts, words by Roger 


| the 


His works 


Allard, after Cazotte (this has not yet been 
scored); and the ‘ Ecran des Damoiselles,’ a 
ballet in two tableaux with words by Drésa 


(this was quite recently given at the Opéra). 
Such, in short, is an account of the artistic 
life of Roland Manuel. I add that in this young 
artist the critic is, perhaps, as greatly in evidence 
as the musician. 
| Manuel is, in fact, one of our most subtle and 
| intelligent critics, one of those who discern most 
|clearly the details of their impressions and the 
| causes of so many divers effects. 
| His musical records and his books are not 
| simply models of analysis ; they are also models 
lof style—an elaborate style, with countless 
secret twists and turns, abounding in perpetual 
surprises and swift allusions, both literary and 
| musical. 
In asserting that his style is elaborate I do 
it is laboured, or 


not wish to imply that 
By Pau. LANDORMY | smacking of effort. All I mean is that it pre- 
Born in Paris on March 22, 1891, Roland|Supposes a mind perpetually at work, one that 
first 


Manuel first studied music at Liége, where his | #8 far from being satisfied either with the 


family lived from 1897 to 1905. The violin | 
was his instrument. We may say, however, 
that it was not until 1905, on the occasion of a 
performance ‘ Pelléas’ in Paris, that he 
became seriously interested in music. Shortly 
afterwards, he decided to take up composition. 
He studied harmony under Droeghmans, a pupil 
of Lenepveu, and counterpoint under Albert 
Roussel at the Schola Cantorum. 
acquaintance of Erik Satie, who introduced him | 
to Ravel. 


ol 


Meanwhile he continued his studies at the | more than we imagine ; 
Schola, though he quickly tired of the teaching | controlled by it. 
On the other hand, he became | be observed between individuals is that the 


given by Sérieyx. 


attached to Vincent d’Indy, whose ideas, never- | 


theless, he uncompromisingly opposed. 


lidea that enters it or with the first word that 
offers itself. 

It is a style full of allusions, one that calls 
forth a whole world of unexpressed thoughts 
thoughts scarce apparent and which we divine 
unconsciously. 

It may be that Manuel is a critic before being 
'a creator: at all events, both his intellect and 


He made the | his taste play so definite a part in his work that 


| the réle of instinct is no longer recognised there. 
|Our instinct—genius, if you prefer—leads us 
even our minds are 
Here the only difference to 


intelligent man almost always knows where he 
|is going, whereas the purely instinctive man is 


Following the sage counsel of Roussel, he left | carried he knows not where. 


the Schola and took lessons in fugue and com-| 


position from Ravel. 


As a matter of fact, Manuel shows an alto- 
|gether remarkable intuition for the end to be 
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attained, as well as for the right means of 
attaining it. 

Voltaire would have had greater cause than 
ever for wonderment, had he known Manuel. 
He once remarked with reference to Grétry, 
‘ You are a musician, monsieur, and yet you are 
intelligent ! ’ 

We have passed that stage, at all events ! 


Where does Manuel stand, as a musician, 
amongst his contemporaries ? 

In a way he is related to the ‘Six.’ He is 
their friend and comrade, and is on the best of 
terms with them all. 

And yet he is apart from them, if we consider 
only his music. It is more subtle and compact, 
not easy of approach; its art is more self- 
contained, showing a certain reticence. In 
particular, it keeps aloof from those exhibitions 
of violence which the ‘ Six’ have never evaded 

have even systematically sought. 

Intellectually, Manuel is allied to Gabriel 
Fauré and Maurice Ravel, but not to 
Stravinsky. 

He takes no risks ; everything is matter for 
calculation. His effects are not the result of 
chance ; he avoids making them too emphatic. 
A certain discretion and an unerring style are 
amongst his most striking characteristics. 

There is nothing romantic about him—nothing 
resembling Milhaud, for instance. Rather might 
he be compared with Auric, though here again 
there are wide divergences. He has not so 
many angles as Auric has. 
finitely more flowing. 
of tenderness unknown to Auric, about whose 


music there is always a somewhat acid flavour. | 


Manuel, too, is far more scrupulous about form 
than is Auric. 
He is a true classic. 


“There are two kinds of musicians,’ he once 
said to me, ‘ those who tell of the inner life and 
those who tell of outer things. I belong to the 
latter.’ 

He does not tell of his inner self. He makes 
not the slightest pretention to lay bare before 
us the story of his soul. 

He tells us of outer things. His music 
invariably has an object apart from himself. 

Moreover, this object is but a pretext—a 
pretext for the fine interpretation of musical 
forms, for pure music. 

Never does he imagine that music is an 
imitative art, that its importance and worth 
depend upon its exact resemblance to a model. 
Music which did no more than describe exactly 
would be worthless—mere ear-deception which 
would have no more esthetic value than eye- 
deception has in painting. 


His music is in-| 
He is capable of a degree | 


It is a play of form in which the artist’s mental 
state is not manifested, except indirectly, and 
which, for that reason, may be called ‘ objective.’ 

Still, without reverting to the discussions 
involved in the use of this term, we see that 
this play is bound to indicate the personality 
of the player, and that he expresses it in his 
own way, just as we reveal more secrets regarding 
ourselves in the peculiarities of our handwriting 
than we either think or wish to do. 

We critics are curious and indiscreet. We 
try to find out what we are not clearly told, 
and we seem to catch a glimpse, in the music of 
Roland Manuel—even though it is anything but 
self-revealing—of a great curiosity, first and 
foremost. He, too, is curious regarding all fine 
and rare sensations, taking pleasure in every 
discovery, curious regarding ideas, their con- 
junctions and their oppositions, their contrasts 
and their affinities, curious regarding the 
thoughts of others and the words or different 
artistic languages that interpret them, curious 
regarding beauty in all its aspects and especially 
the musical forms which will crystallise some- 
thing of the never-ceasing flow of his mind. 

Mind, thought—these are words which we 
continually have to use when speaking of 
Manuel, for indeed they express that which is 
most emphatic in this genuine artist who never 
permits what Plato called the inferior elements 
|of the soul to raise their voice within him. 

This may easily be discovered by listening to 
certain of his works. 

I should like more especially to say a few 
words about one of them, perhaps his finest work 
up to the present: ‘ Isabelle et Pantalon.’ 


| The first merit of the music of ‘ Isabelle et 
| Pantalon ’ is that it is ideally suited to its object ; 
|it is amusing and comical ; it evokes laughter. 

| That which it releases within us is not coarse 
| physical joy ; it is a more delicate and essen- 
| tially intelligent joy. There is a form of joy 
| whose roots lie deep in the body. But the joy 
I mean has its source and origin in thought, and 
| this it is which we call wit or humour. 

There is no humour apart from a certain 
|application of the judgment, and it demands 
|attention from those who would apprehend its 
| eftects. 

Humourless joy may be communicated by a 
contagious movement of the organism where 
| thought can have no place whatsoever. 

Roland Manuel possesses humour of the best, 
| the finest, and most delicate quality. His art 
lis essentially a skilled and applied art. Never- 
| theless it succeeds. And this success implies a 
|gift worth more than all the science and 
| technical skill in the world. 
| The play of our author consists principally in 


The free play of musical forms—such is| blending all tones and styles, the result being 


Manuel's field of action. Free play, for his 
links with the object are but occasional, and in 
itself this play must retain its full importance. 


that we are continually surprised at the 
unforeseen sequence of a deceptive beginning. 
Nothing that we expected ever happens. 
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And vet there is no trace of confusion. 


reasonableness. 
solid bond: the incongruous holds together. 


The tottering castle does not crumble to the} 


ground. In spite of the fact that it leans, the 
tower of Pisa is well and truly built. 


Roland Manuel is a bold and excellent 
architect. When he lets himself go, he goes 
far. His harmony, more particularly, gives one 


the most perilous shocks, which he is able to 
convert into the most delightful titillations. 
This is not the deliberate polytonality of a 
Milhaud laid down as a principle upon the ruins 
of the former tonality. Rather is it a way of 
extracting the ultimate consequences from 
the old tonal regime—a method which is 
equivalent sometimes to destroying it, or almost 
destroying it. 

I remember the delightful performances given 
at the Trianon-Lyrique in 1922, first conducted 
by André Caplet and afterwards by Louis 
Masson. We experienced the feeling that a 
very pleasing tradition was being revived— 
that of the old opéra-comique, of Monsigny, of 
Grétry, of Boieldieu, of Gounod (I am thinking 
of ‘ Philémon et Baucis’ and of the ‘ Médecin 
malgré lui ’)—a tradition so stupidly repudiated 
by our own musicians after 1880. 

‘In ‘Isabelle et Pantalon’ Manuel has ex- 
pressed himself perfectly. Here we may find 
all that he is, all that he is capable of being, all 
that perfect happiness given by rightful decision 
and by a dainty sensitiveness. 

(Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell.) 








Music in the Foreign Press 


KAROL 
In the September Rassegna 
Pannain writes : 
*‘Szymanowsky’s musi 
and colours; it coruscates and blazes. 
have learned his craft from a wizard. 
he is a romantic, but a romantic permeated 
with impressionism, and endowed with the 
thick-set frame of a gladiator. His melody is 
tense, his polyphony robust after the fashion of 
Wagner's In our time he stands out as an 
altogether exc eption il figure.’ 


SZYMANOWSKY 

Musicale, Guido 
is an orgy of sounds 
He must 
In spirit 


KODALY 
In the September-October Revue Musicale, 
Ch. A. de Thot devotes a very readable essay to 
Kodaly, praising the original, straightforward, 
workmanlike character of his music, and appositely 
describing a number of its idiosyncrasies. 


DIAGHILEV 


In the Courrier Musical (October 1), Jean} 
Chantavoine writes: 
‘Diaghilev was the incarnation of the! 


monarchic civilization of Russia, which always | 
sought to find its balance half-way between the 
lavishness of Asiatic luxury and the refinement | 
of 18th-century French taste—between Samar- | 
kand and Versailles. 


This 
apparent disorder is controlled by a secret| 
A slender thread may be a| 


collapsed, he ceased being the representative of 
arace, and became a cosmopolitan pure and 
| simple, impatiently and irresolutely seeking an 

art formula which would replace the one which 
Russia could no longer supply. In lieu of the 
heavy opulence in which the influence of centuries 
of refinement and luxury made itself felt, he 
started giving us, year after year, extemporised 
spectacles which originated, no longer in Russia, 
but in the Montparnasse studios. Would he, in 
the long run, have found his way towards a new 
stage of evolution ? It is impossible to reply to 
this question.’ 

In the October Musica d’Oggi, 
writes : 

“I doubt whether Diaghilev’s work can be 
continued, but no matter ; it is better, perhaps, 
that the Russian Ballets should die than that 
they should continue to decline as they had 
done during the past twelve years. But the 
name of Diaghilev will remain immortal.’ 

EASTERN FOLK-TUNES 

In the August-September Zeitschrift fiir Musik- 
wissenschaft, Peter Panoff describes the phono- 
grams of folk-tunes collected in the Viatka and 
Perm districts (North-East Russia) by the late 
Dr. Robert Pélissier in 1911-12. 

PRINTING OF MOZART’S ARRANGEMENT 
OF ‘ THE MESSIAH’ 

In the October issue of the same periodical, 
Reinhold Bernhardt gives the history of Mozart's 
work on Handel’s ‘ The Messiah,’ and declares that 
the time has come for a critical revision of current 
editions of the score as rearranged by Mozart. 

The Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft is now 
no longer printed in German characters but in 
Roman. 


| 


| 


Alfredo Casella 


THE 


A FINNISH COMPOSER 

In the Courrier Musical (October 15—Novem- 
ber 1), Prof. Arkadius Presse devotes a critical 
and biographical essay to Toivo Kuula (1883-1918), 
whom he describes as the first composer to have 
written music which really suggests the aspects 
and atmosphere of Finland. Kuula’s output 
consists chiefly of vocal and chamber music, and 
comprises about twenty-five songs, a violin sonata, 
a pianoforte trio, and a few choral works. The 
writer has high praise for it. 
THE NATIVE MUSIC OF CATALONIA 

In the same periodical (November 1), J. 
Canteloube writes on Catalonian folk-music, calling 
special attention to the ‘ Coblas,’ the small local 
bands of which he gives a description provided 
by the conductor of one of them. Among the 
instruments used are two kinds of oboes (named 
‘prime’ and ‘tenor’ respectively in French 
Catalonia, ‘tiple’ and ‘tenora’ in Spanish 
Catalonia). They are very powerful, supple, and 
expressive. Déodat de Sévérac introduced them 
in the setting of his ‘ Héliogabale ’ (1911). Another 
(nowadays used in Spanish Catalonia only) is the 
‘ flaviol,’ ‘a kind of fife, which the player uses 
with one hand, the other hand being used to beat 
a small drum.’ The Spanish ‘ Coblas’ consist of 
twelve players, the French of six. The results 
they achieve are described as most attractive. 

THE BELGIAN ‘ SYNTHETISTS ’ 

In the Revue Musicale Belge (October 5) appears 

the news that the ‘synthetist’ composers (described 


When Imperial Russia | as spiritual descendants of Paul Gilson) are coming 
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rest, like the music of Stravinsky, Schénberg, 
by Gaston Brenta and a ballet by Maurice| and their English followers, may some day be 
Schoemaker will be given at the Brussels Théatre | appreciated by intelligences that are not 
| 
| 


to the front in Belgium and elsewhere. An opera 


de la Monnaie ; a Symphony by Marcel Poot and bewildered by them. For, taking a long view 
a work by René Bernier at the Concerts Populaires;| of the arts, nothing is more certain than that 
a ‘Gil Blas’ by Jules Strens at the Concerts du| they have always been accused of making for 
Conservatoire ; and symphonic sketches by Francis ugliness ; but the truth is that beauty, instead 
de Bourguignon at Paris. | of being drowned in ugliness, is always enlarging 

M.-D. CaLvocoreEss!I. | its borders, so that what seems at first hideous 
and quite unintelligible becomes first acceptable, 
then warmly appreciated, then ultimately called 
trite and old-fashioned.’ 








The Musician’s Bookshelf 


‘A Door-keeper of Music.” By J. A. Fuller-| Thus for an instant the door-keeper opens the 
Maitland. | peep-hole of his inner sanctum. But he quickly 
{John Murray, 10s. 6d.) | shuts it, and proceeds with two pages of anecdotes 


The writer who held the post of chief music| Elsewhere we get another peep; he finds Debussy 
one pan af . | ° 
critic to The Times for twenty-two years might! mystifying, but yields to his fascination : 


| 
claim to be Jove rather than Janus ; but here the | ‘Speaking for myself, it was only after what 
more modest title suits a modest book. | now seems a disgracefully long time that I was 
It was Mr. Fuller-Maitland who fixed the ex-| able to perceive the exquisite adaptation of 


cellent tradition that now gives a special tone to| 
Seolehiling, & tage of apes oben taiege ome col Cena Seeme O08 Wee Comeeees oe 

. yo © 5 : ee “| his reticences.’ 
bad, a contemplative calm in the face of things f fall a ai ; 

; . , : .,;,|And so with ‘ Pelléas.’ The modern English 
that are good, an avoidance of the journalistic | ~ ofa die mae a ~~ & 1 
touch as if it were something unclean, an unforced | * SER PONE 22 NS Woe © SNe SF ee Ware 
effect of authority, and, of course, scholarship | that are ‘undoubtedly great Vaughan Williams’s 

di . - ‘Mass,’ ‘London’ Symphony, and ‘ Pastoral 
Our door-keeper saw to it that he guarded a goodly | nwo : . Sinan « The Perfect Fool.’ ‘ The 
portal, and he looks back upon his years of service | Pl a ; aed “Th H wenel lens.’ Ball - rs 
. . < ae. < -} ) Ss ‘ a-ao 
with dignified composure. In writing his story |) “@"° @™ “tre. == — ; 
; lines ; and then, later : 
he does not ask us to be impressed by the import- | 


means to ends, the perfection of Debussy’s 


ance of his revelations. It is as though he had ‘Out of the welter that began to prevail 
yielded to the fashion for publishing reminiscences| when the 20th century was young, there seemed 
in case there might be a few points of interest to| occasionally to be thrown up some obscure 
be discovered in his own—not that he would| shapes in which the promise of future symmetry 


suggest any such thing, of course. might be discovered ; but the task of expounding 
Fuller-Maitland made his entry into musical| them in intelligible language was one | felt I 
affairs at the very dawn of the British revolution,| must leave to younger men.’ 
for when he went to Cambridge Stanford had | Many a tired critic will read this with sympathy ; 
just taken charge of the C.U.M.S., and one of the | even the youngest of us would like to pass the job 
most important musical centres in England began | on to younger ones, and so ad infinitum. 
to be alive to Brahms and Wagner and Bach. A couple of pages sum up the requisite qualities 
Thirty-six years later, when the present chronicle | of a critic-journalist, and the troubles that he has 
ends, Beecham was giving his Delius concerts ;|to meet—among them the husbands of popular 
opera, in the same period, had advanced from|contraltos and the mothers of prodigies. ‘One 
Patti to Salomé. During twenty-nine of these | gets to wish that the prodigies, like ideal domesti 
momentous years Fuller-Maitland sat closely at| servants, could all be orphans or foundlings.’ Mr. 
watch, taking note of every stage in the gradual} Fuller-Maitland upholds anonymous criticism 
change, scrutinising every successive wave in the| believing that it fosters a sense of responsibility 
advancing tide, assisting at the birth of every new}in the critic. ‘ Nearly all the most irresponsible 
reputation, analysing every new ideal. |utterances of what used to be called the new 
When at length he sums up his experiences in| criticism appeared over initials that were well 
a book, what a store of fact and philosophy it will| known,’ and ‘anonymity restrains one from 
reveal to us! We look, and find a good deal less | giving voice to the personal prejudices one cannot 
than we expect. The book is a store of amiable, | but possess, and obliges one to take into account 
leisurely jottings about this and that, composedly lthe convictions of the great mass of older people 
placed on end. There is hardly any treatment of | than oneself.’ 
principle, little connecting up of history, no sug-| This last phrase is surely strange doctrine for 
gestion of a lifetime’s vivid experience re-lived.|a critic. One is puzzled to know how far Mr 
One gets the impression that the writer never had | Fuller-Maitland means us to take it. If he 
a vivid experience. Perhaps that made him all| secretly disagreed with the mass of older people 
the better as a critic ; but, rightly or wrongly, one | who denied any fault in, say, Paderewski’s playing 
feels a trifle disappointed by the low temperature | or the Minuet of Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, 
of the book and the writer’s preoccupation with | would he publish the opinion of the many rathet 
small rather than with big talk. than his own? One can hardly believe it. It 
The moderns are treated in a few incidental! must have been over a very restricted area that 
paragraphs—tolerant, almost appreciative, but} he applied this principle of subservience ; yet here 
meagre. The writer’s attitude is sketched in| it is given out in unguarded simplicity as if it were 
passing : fundamental to public criticism, which it surely is 
‘I feel able to form a hope that the paintings | not, either in Mr Fuller-Maitland’s or in that of 


of “‘ post-impressionists,’’ “ cubists,’” and the | any other critic whose work has been of value. 
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The slender chronicle of events that fills the bulk | 
of the volume is gracefully written and reveals a 
kindly observer. Many sidelights are thrown on 
the work and ways of well-known people, including 


the author himself, who had other and more 
intimate contacts with the world of music than 
those of a journalist and an editor of ‘ Grove.’ 


In view of the present Bach Cantata enterprise 
of the B.B.C. it is interesting to learn that he and 
Arthur Coleridge got together a little circle for 
the study and private performance of the cantatas, 
week by week, and kept it going for the necessary 
three or four years. In the course of his many 
productive researches into the past, Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland came across a manuscript of the Agincourt 
Song in the Pepys library at Magdalene. The 
finding of it was a fluke, and there is a good story 
attached. 

If would be easy to quote from these pages 
wholesale, for the book is admirable as a collection 
of wayside jottings. One can enjoy reading it, 
even with the feeling that the author might well 
have overcome his diffidence and taken us further 
below the surface, not only the affairs he 
witnessed, but of his own self M. 


ot 


Manuel de Falla.’ By Roland-Manuel. 


Editions ‘ Cahiers d’Art,’ Paris 


This is a short, unassuming, pithy book—the 
very kind of book which de Falla (whose feeling 
we are told, that the ideal of the true artist 
should be to retire from sight) would approve of 

I do not mean, of that M. Roland- 
Manuel's contribution tends to screen the composer 
from sight. On the contrary, every line in it is 
very much to the point It begins with a descrip- 
tion of the modern Renaissance in Spain, started 
by the admirable, unlucky Pedrell, continued with 
Albeniz, helped in its progress by the influence of 
Debussy’s music, ‘ without which Pedrell’s dreams 
would not have materialised,’ and becoming an 
accomplished fact with Manuel de Falla 

The composer’s biography is well told. We 
learn that the first decisive impulse came to him 
when he heard music by Grieg and Beethoven. 
He was then seventeen. Later he studied Wagner's 
scores eagerly, composing meanwhile ‘ Zarzuelas ’ 

He then became a pupil of Pedrell, 
aching he never ceased to speak with 

and gratitude In 1905 he won a 
prize for pianoforte playing, and another with his 
opera ‘La Vida Breve.’ But the opera was 
neither performed nor published, and the prize for 
pianoforte playing resulted simply in creating a 
demand for lessons from him 

It was then that Debussy’s to 
influence not so much his technique as his attitude. 
Another influence also played a great part in his 
formation—that of a little-known book by Louis 
Lucas, ‘ L’Acoustique Nouvelle,’ which he found 
by mere chance and studied diligently. He is 
fond of repeating, we are told, that without this 
‘ providential book his music would not have 
become what it is.’ 

There is no need to consider here the biography 
from 1907 (date of de Falla’s arrival at Paris), 
for the main facts it comprises are better known. 
To summarise M. Roland-Manuel’s assessments 
of de Falla’s works might be _ interesting, 
but is certainly not easy. He is an enthusiastic 


1S 


course, 


for a living 
of whose te 
enthusiasm 


music began 


admirer of de Falla’s music, 
enthusiasm in sober, judicial terms. He is an 
adept in the art of definition, in which he often 
proves epigrammatic, and always accurate—even 
when he achieves his ends by suggestion rather 
than by hard-and-fast statement. And he certainly 
succeeds in inspiring his readers with a keen desire 
to know and to enjoy the works he refers to. His 
main conclusion is : 


“De Falla’s career shows the extraordinary 
(indeed unique at the present time) spectacle 
of an art which never refines upon its discoveries, 
(even the most cherished), purifies itself slowly 
by dint of unflinching sacrifices, and rises from 
the national to the spiritual without brushing 
sensual delectation aside. His xsthetics seem 
to verge upon asceticism, but are akin to 
mysticism. He rose to mastery by following a 
path that closely resembles the ‘ way to Per- 
fection ’ of the Castillan mystics. He is instinct 
with their intellectual realism, their spiritual 
alacrity ; like them he is impervious to the call 
of the age, intent on simplification, preoccupied 
solely with the essential, eager for action 
action which breaks away from contemplation 
in the same way as a ripe fruit drops from the 
tree.’ M.-D. C 


but expresses his 


The Physiological Mechanics of Piano Technique 
By Otto Ortmann 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 21s 

The mind which consciously analyses is rare in 
the artist, to whom the dissection of his art 
abhorrent. In this respect the pianist is 
exception. Of two famous attempts to analyse 
the principles of pianoforte technique, Breithaupt’s 
‘Die Natiirliche Klaviertechnik’ made no im- 
pression in this country, and Matthay’s ‘ Act of 
Touch ’ hada hard struggle. Ortmann’s treatment 
differs from these two classics chiefly in that he 
adopts recording devices. The same methods used 
originally in ‘ Motion Study’ in connection with 
the efficiency of workers in factories are here used 
to study the motions of pianoforte playing, and 
the book profusely illustrated with records 
obtained by attaching to the moving part of the 
pianist’s hand or arm a tiny electric lamp or a 
lever system. Numerous interesting photographic 
records are obtained of all the well-known standard 
movements made in pianoforte playing. The 
research technique is not such as would satisfy 
the scientist, and the pianist would do well on the 
whole to ignore the semi-scientific parts of the 
book, attending only to those parts where, as a 
result of physiological arguments, practical advice 
can be given. The discussion of rotary touch 
beginning on p. 182 is an example, and as the book 
has a good subject-index, advice on all the main 
problems of technique can readily be found 

Although at the end of the book a comprehensive 
bibliography is given, there are no references in 
the text to similar results given previously by 
other authors. For example, Matthay has fre- 
quently emphasised the fact that the external 
motion does not give an indication of the particular 
muscular actions and inactions involved when the 
motion is correctly performed. Again, in his 
‘ Relaxation Studies’ he has clearly explained 
that in slow practice the actual motions should be 
made quickly. The practice is slow only because 
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a pause is made between each note to prepare for 
the playing of the next note. Macdonald Smith 
in his booklet ‘ From Brain to Keyboard ’ (Boston, 


1917) has dealt with the substitution in modern | 


pianoforte technique of a rapid lateral shift of the 
forearm, for the difficult motion involving the 
turning-under of the thumb. The omission of 
both of these books from the Bibliography is 
significant. 

Ortmann shows that statements on 
sometimes give directions which it would be 
physiologically impossible to fulfil. Is not this 
because our vocabulary for the description of 
muscular sensations, the ‘ feel’ of the correctly 
made motion, is notoriously insufficient for the 
description of complex motions # 

[he book is of value chiefly for the practical 
advice given upon the main problems of technique. 
The least satisfactory features are the descriptions 


‘ relaxation ’ 


of the experiments, which appear to under 
estimate the difficulties involved in a scientific 
treatment of the subject. W. H. G. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Vention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
veview in a future issue. 

[he Teaching of Interpretation in Song.’ By 
Dawson Freer. Pp. 93. Winthrop Rogers, 
2s. 6d. 
How long does it Play ?’ A Guide for Con- 
ductors. Compiled by T. C. York, with a Note 


by Hubert J. Foss. Pp. 44. Oxford University 


Press, Is. 6d. 


Stepping Stones to Music.” By Florence E 
Orange. Pp. 55. Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d. 

An Outline of Musical History.” By Thos. J. 


Hewitt and Ralph Hill. Two vols. Hogarth 
Press, 2s. 6d. each. 

Round Carlisle Cross.’ 
James Walker Brown. 


Charles Thurnam, 2s. 6d. 


Old Stories re-told. By 
Pp. 158. Carlisle : 








Hew Music 

SONGS 
This month’s songs are an unusually good lot 
Che general standard is high, and there are one or 
two outstanding things. ‘A Poet’s Hymn,’ by 
George Dyson, published by Cramer, is a fine 
broad but sensitive, of words by 
Herbert. Like all that poet’s work this 
needs utter sincerity in performance, or it will 
sound stilted and unreal, but Dr. Dyson has found 
fitting music for the poem, and it will be the fault 
of the performers if the setting does not secure its 
full effect. The song, I see, is also published by 
Arnold in school-song form, and it would be the 
very thing for senior classes of a good standard 
Cramer’s also publish ‘ The Washer of the Ford,’ 
by Granville Bantock. The poem has nothing to 
do with motor cars, but is one of Fiona MacLeod’'s 
elaborate and stagey incantations. Bantock has 
written effective declamatory music If one can 
take this sort of poem seriously the song will have 
its effect; if not, it is best left alone, for it is a 
serious piece of work, and therefore apt to seem 

ludicrous except to those who think it fine. 
Augener publishes Eric Thiman’s 


setting, some 


George 


setting of ‘Weep you no more, sad fountains.’ | 


‘ Sleeping,’ a| 


; 
The song has a languid richness of sound, and the 
linterest throughout is harmonic rather than 
;melodic. In style it is very reminiscent of Quilter, 
who no doubt was at one time the composer’s 
model, as he was that of many others of us. Dr. 
Thiman uses the style with skill, and admirers of 
his previous work will not be disappointed with 
this. 

Paterson’s Publications issue a song of unusual 
quality in Marmaduke Barton’s ‘ The Adventure.’ 
The words, by Susan L. Mitchell, have a tone 
of sincerity and austerity which is amplified by 
the music. The whole work has personality, and 
also power, because the authors have expressed 
themselves in a way that is formally satisfying and 
without self-conscious striving for eftect Itisa 
noteworthy and one is glad to welcome 
the work of who has long been known, 
though not perhaps to the great general public 
(the blind led by the blind), as a fine musician. 
Not up to the same level are Hubert Brown's 
two songs, ‘ Violets’ and ‘ The Pine Wood,’ issued 
in one cover by the same publisher Even here, 
though, where the style is frankly a popular 
one, there is a skill of handling that does not often 
mark this kind of song 

lo an old Cottage’ is a bad name for a song ; 
it suggests grey homes in the West and roses round 
the door. Arnold Smith’s new work, published 
by Cramer, is certainly not in that Che 
poem seems a difficult one to handle, and not very 
suitable for setting; it much for the 
composer that his work shows such restraint and 


song, 


one 


class 
says 


musicianship. 


Curwen publishes Roy Thompson’s sprightly 


arrangement of the traditional As | was going 
up Pippin Hill ’—an excellent encore song, over 
in about a minute, and sure of effect Novello 


sends Bach's ‘O yes, just so,’ an arrangement 
by John E. West, with English words by J. Michael 
Diack. If there are still baritones who don’t sing 
this song, this edition may be helpful. Bach is 
rapidly becoming a writer of popular songs 

Che Oxford University Press issues Godfrey 
Sampson’s ‘She walks in beauty.’ This is a 
thoughtful setting, though the 5-4 rhythm does 
not achieve the freedom it might, owing to a 
tendency to repeat the same rhythm for several 
bars; this has the effect of cutting up phrases 
that are really much longer than they are apt to 
sound. Special care in performance is needed 
The song is perhaps not fully successful; but if 
composers wish to attempt lyrics of this sort, 
which have their own perfect music already, they 
must be content to fail Below the seldom- 
attained point of success there is room for plenty 
of sincere and skilful work. Gordon Slater's ‘ The 
Seekers’ is a march-like setting of Masefield’s 
words The composer is not afraid to write as 
he feels, even if the music sounds at times like that 
of somebody else. This is surely the right attitude, 
and it is feeble to be put off a sincere song by 
similarities that leap to the eye (as Brahms said) 
‘ of any fool.’ 

Chester publishes 
E. d’Arba, which are 
The duets for soprano and tenor are in the form 
of dances—Pavana, Minuetto, and Bergamasco 
and are issued together under the title ‘ Dainty 
Rogues in Porcelain.’ The dance forms are 
adapted with considerable skill to the needs of 


duets of 
attractive 


some and 
uncommon and 


ng 
songs 
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the words, and the whole effect is interesting. The! 
two songs, also unusual and well worth notice, 


are ‘ Clover’ and ‘ Of yore there dwelt two kingly 
ones.’ —— -— , 
PIANOFORTE 

The Oxford University Press has made available 
in an ordinary moderately-priced edition Herbert 
Howells’s ‘ Lambert’s Clavichord,’ which was 
issued some months ago in a limited edition. 
title, which has not made itself clear to all, records 
the fact that Howells’s fancy was captivated by 
a clavichord belonging to one of his friends. He 
wrote a set of short pieces in old forms, dedicating 
them to his friends, and they are issued under the 


name of the instrument they were written for, like | 
| hardly 


some other good music. Some of the pieces are 
* Fellowes’ Delight,’ ‘Samuel’s Air,’ ‘ Sir Hugh’s 
Galliard,’ ‘ De La Mare’s Pavane’; and there are 
twelve numbers in the suite, which forms a delight- 
ful, whimsical, and very companionable whole. 


To some the work has seemed precious and rather | 


silly, but this attitude is entirely mistaken. Even 
if old forms are used, the music is thoroughly 
modern in spirit, the little movements are written 
with unfailing skill and charm, and the work as 
a whole has a strong personality. It is a particu- 
larly happy example of the composer, who has 
achieved a remarkable success in blending the 
intimacy and spirit of the virginal book forms 
with the idiom of to-day, and making the resulting 
style expressive of himself 

The same press sends a big work of Alan Bush, 
* Relinqguishment,’ Op. 11. Here is a piece of 
music of frank difficulty, technical and musical. 
I do not pretend to understand it fully, but I 
think I know what the composer is driving at, and 
the work clearly has something definite behind it. 
Some of the pianoforte writing seems unnecessarily 
elaborate, and not to make for clear expression of 
the underlying thought; but it is possible that 
increased familiarity will remove this difficulty. 
For the moment the impression remains of some- 
thing to be worked at; a serious, austere piece of 


music that will reveal more of itself as one knows 
it better 

‘Bach’s Birthday’ is a set of four ‘ fugal 
sketches’ by George Dyson, published by the 
Oxford University Press. Such a work might 


easily be dull and pedantic, but this is the reverse 
One sees how humorous as well as expressive the 
fugal form can be in the hands of a writer whose 
cleverness is at the service of his musicianship. 
David de Lloyd’s ‘A Dance Measure’ (Row- 
lands) is carefully-written, tuneful stuff, perhaps 
more elaborate in lay-out than its material justifies. 
Still, there is much that is thoughtful and sensitive 
‘Haldon Hills,’ by Greville Cooke (Joseph 
Williams), like other works we have seen of this 
composer, is fluent and ‘colourful’ music (it 
deserves that epithet Preceding the piece is a 
poem over the « omposer’s initials : 
‘ The sun goes down by Haldon Hills 

In mists of gold and grey ; 

And sweetly yet a linnet trills 

Along a rosen ray 
meretricious alliterative 
strings of ninths that 
itself to 


Comparable with its 
effects are the 
appear on p. 4. The musi 
these worn-out harmonic clichés, and so is on the 


feeble side. oe ™ 


rosen ray 
abandons 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Modern Italian composers are devoting a good 
deal of attention to chamber music, and it is 


|interesting to see the new growth develop into a 


|more or less national type. 


The | 


Adriano Lualdi’s 
‘ Sonata in Sol Maggiore ’ for pianoforte and violin, 
for instance (A. & G. Carisch, Milan), owes nothing 
to foreign models, and if here and there the touch 
betrays some slight uncertainty, that is part of the 
price one must be prepared to pay for originality. 
In Alceo Toni’s Sonatinas (A. & G. Carisch) for 
string quartet the experimental nature of the work, 
however, becomes somewhat obvious, and one 
begins to wonder whether the price may not be 
too high. Some happy touches of colour are 
sufficient recompense for the loss of 
clear and logical thought. F. B. 


VIOLA 
We owe much to Mr. Lionel Tertis, whose playing 
has been an inspiration to others, whose arrange- 
ments have enlarged the limited repertory of the 


viola. And now Mr. Tertis has done violists the 
greatest service by arranging Elgar’s ‘Cello 
Concerto for their instrument. It is, of course, 


impossible to form a final opinion of the arrange- 
ment from the Only an_ orchestral 
performance can show how the delicate problems 
of tone-relations have been solved. But apart 
from this, everything points to a successful issue. 
On the one hand the tender melancholy which 
prevails in the composition appears eminently 
suited to an instrument the timbre of which is 
most appealing when the music is of a reflective, 
introspective character. 

On the other hand, Mr. Tertis’s work has been 
exceptionally thorough—as witness the lowering 
of the C string from C to B flat to obtain certain 
desirable effects in the Adagio. It is the work of 
one who has a perfect understanding not only of 
the technique of the instrument but of its genius 
for tone-colour and effects. Incidentally Mr. 
Tertis, aware of the objections some people may 
raise against special tuning, provides an alternative 
arrangement which does away with the necessity 
of altering the pitch of the string. 

There is then every reason to hope that the new 
garb will reveal the nobility of Elgar’s Concerto 
not less excellently than the old, in which case 
it will be the first great viola concerto in existence, 
for even ‘ Harold in Italy’ is more a symphony 
with viola solos than a concerto. May it prove 
the founder ofa prolificand valiant line! F. B. 


score. 


SCHOOLS AND METHODS 

Ihe Hullah Brown-Spencer Dyke Violin Method 
(Joseph Williams) has much to commend it. It 
is evidently the work of players who have given 
much thought to the subject and taken pains to 
explain, as clearly and as briefly as is consistent 
with lucidity, every point which arises. Such a 
method presupposes, however, that no teacher is 
at hand to give the student a practical demon- 
stration, and new and ingenious devices have been 
evolved such as ‘ The First-linger-Foundation 
Tetrachordal System’ to make the method fool- 
proof. Whether the object has been achieved or 
not only the test of actual practice can show. 
Any student of good will and average intelligence 


| should find the method a safe and reliable guide, 
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but of course the only certain way to learn—| class singing, sets ‘ The Chough and Crow’ 
J | 5 5 


(en- 


and the quickest—is to engage the services of an | titled ‘ The Outlaw’s Song ’) with a nice touch of 


experienced instructor. 
J. T. Bavin’s ‘The String Class Instructor’ 
(Oxford University Press) is designed to meet the 


requirements of schools and villages where men | colour. 


and women are found ready to take part in 
orchestral practice yet lack elementary knowledge | 
of instrumental technique. | 
confess that I have not much faith in these 
experiments. Just as if we wish to learn well a| 
foreign language some knowledge of its grammar | 
is essential, so in the study of orchestral music a 
certain degree of technical proficiency would seem 
at least desirable. We must give sympathy to 
the efforts that are being made to turn listeners | 
into performers and bring music within reach of 
the remotest village. But string players are} 
handicapped in this, that without some prelimi- | 
nary practice, the intonation is generally inaccurate | 
at first, and as long as the intonation is question- 
able any future step will be more difficult than 
it need be. But if we are agreed that a little music 
is better than none, then the present method, 
concise and direct, will be found of great help to | 
performers and instructors. 

Adam Carse has gone a long way to make | 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dance No. 6 accessible to a 
school orchestra (Augener). The task was one of 
peculiar difficulty, for, however simplified, this 
composition remains far from easy for the average 
school musician. A passage like : 





a) eh = — 
a 
}° == _ =: 
e 
would be a trifle if the pace were moderate ; but 


young fiddlers of little experience. It would be 
far easier if the two semiquavers were slurred. 
This of course presumes a fairly low standard 
but I cannot imagine players of some ability 
accepting an obvious arrangement which does not 
rise above the first position. F. B. 
UNISON 
For the ‘ Oxford Choral Songs’ Dr. Whittaker 
has arranged a bluff sea-song by Shield, an earlier 
distinguished Tynesider. ‘ The Heaving of the 
Lead’ has a good bold tune, with a little point to 
negotiate, in the dotted quaver-semiquaver group, 
to one word. With a little imagination, and a| 


gently billowing tone, it can be made into a splendid | has been made at a selection ’ ; 
Whittaker’s simpler | those in Nos. 18, 37, 25, and several others are well 


little piece. One of Dr. 
essays is ‘ Blaweary,’ a pretty, tiny cradle-song, 
for the tenderest singing. 


edited Boyce’s ‘ O turn away mine eyes,’ a strongly | Davies 


simple unison anthem. Gordon Slater (1 presume 
this is the clever flautist) sets Milton’s ‘ Haste thee, 
nymph.’ This, ‘fast and gay,’ has some semi- 
quavers, and is well aerated. 
important, obviously. 
spring, this will go down excellently. 
comes up too rarely. ‘ The Windjammers’ Race’ 
(words by Eleanor Farjeon—gaily inconsequential) 
is very sturdy, and sprightly, too. Its runs of 
quavers, each to a different syllable, employ 
tongue and lips and teeth for less than one busy 
minute. With dim. and cres. to work at also, this 
is a happy little task that I should like to hear 
tackled by a bright choir. Desmond MacMahon, 
who writes well in the School Music Review about 


For my own part [| translated into music by Percy Judd. 


land my 
| Victor Hely-Hutchinson, known by some biggish 


| 
| 
| 
in a vivace and piano it will provide a hard nut for} 
| 
| 
| 


imagination. At Allegro con moto this is a song 
needing, and repaying, a good deal of practice, 
notably in the matter of modulations and tone- 
‘When daffodils begin to peer’ is one of 
the less frequently set Shakespeare whimsies. Its 
wilful way with words is neatly, if rather mildly, 
The tune 
is a wee bit trite, which the words are not. (You 
may remember that Shakespeare has ‘ The lark 
that tirra lirra chants summer songs for me 
aunts.’ This is sheer impudence! ) 


been broadcast, all of them 
small well— The Old 
It is martial, but not too 
Much can be done 
Harry Brook 


works which have 
attractive, does a 
Soldier ’ (de la Mare). 
obvious in its line of march. 
with this clearly painted picture. 
has three “My Garden’ (poem by that 
still neglected artist, T. E. Brown), ‘ Modryb 
Marya’ (‘ Aunt Mary ’), words by Stephen Hawker, 
of the West Country, and ‘ Night’ (Blake). The 
Brown setting is that of ‘ A garden is a lovesome 
thing.’ The composer seeks simplicity, and spaces 
his words fully. I like the music, which nearly 
(but, I feel, not quite) gets at the heart of the 
dangerous The song is 
| worth looking at. It needs very fine shading, and 
firm yet easy upholding. ‘ Aunt Mary’ (English 
words only) is described as ‘ A Christmas Chant.’ 
It is a little monotonous. I should have had one 
verse in a different key. The tune is on the trite 
side, too; a pleasant, but not very fresh, song. 
‘ Night’ has a good many equal notes, tending to 
square stressing. This is a neat song, simple and 
quiet (Oxford University Press). 

Bainton’s ‘ Little Trotty Wagtail’ nattily hits 
off the fancies of Clare’s words. Sung with the 
right smile and sense of gravely twinkling fun, it 
to applause (Leonard, Gould, & 

W. R. A. 


song 


songs 


| poem—a piece to set. 


would go off 
| Bolttler). 
FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE 
VOICES 
‘Forty Welsh Traditional edited 
and (some of them) arranged for two voices and 
pianoforte by Prof. David de Lloyd Che volume 
(4s.) forms the sixth part of the ‘ Transactions’ 
|of the Cardiganshire Antiquarian Society. Not 
all are fine tunes; it is noted that ‘ no attempt 
*: but tunes such as 


PART-SONGS 


Tunes’ are 


| worth keeping in mind. rhe words are only in 


Hylton Stewart has | Welsh, and so are the notes, by Mr. D. Cledlyn 


Teachers in the Principality should get 
hold of the book (Rowland). 

The same publisher issues ‘ Wandering Winds,’ 
unaccompanied. This is a rather 


for S.S.A.A., 


Words are highly | showy piece, of the kind that some choirs still like, 
With the right lilt and|with bouche fermée and a touch of ad captandum. 
Colin eaaed In the words of the sage, ‘ If you like this sort of 


thing, this is the sort of thing you will like’ 


(Rowland). 

‘ Peach Blossom ’ is an operetta for children by 
Mansell Ramsey, adapted by Lilian F. Ramsey 
from Hans Andersen’s ‘ Nightingale’ (3s.). Five 
|leading characters appear, and the nightingale 


sings ‘ off.’ The costumes are declared to be * very 
effective, notwithstanding their simplicity.’ The 





| music is singable, tuneful, and written by one who 
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understands the likes and ways of children. ‘ The | 
Lady of Shalott ’ has been set by Armstrong Gibbs | 
for mezzo-soprano solo, with chorus of s.c. (2s.). | 
The solos can be sung by the chorus in unison if | 
no soloist is available. Here is something that | 
will agreeably try the artistic perception of a not | 
necessarily large female-voice choir, and a good | 
pianist. The music, dated 1916, is not very diffi- 
cult ; the composer has worked cleverly with the 
limited vocal means. He knows how to balance 
his interest, and is fruitful in key-resource. This 
is well worth the attention of choirs that have| 
good brains and well-controlled, amply-coloured | 
tone. Margaret Crichton sets ‘O mistress mine 
fors.c. The word-music is bound to go, I suppose, 
but it is a pity. The tune is cheery, the parts 
pleasantly opposed and united. As a straight- 
forward setting, in which atmosphere is not much | 
looked for, this is good, lively stuff. Paul Edmonds 
is tuneful but very square in his setting of a song | 


about fairies, ‘ At Dawn’ (Rose Fyleman). One 
tires of the ‘ta-te ta-te ta-te taa’ rhythm for| 
seven bars on end, in each of the three verses 


(Curwen). 

Dr. Whittaker has edited five sets of ‘ Rounds 
and Canons by Beethoven,’ with English texts by 
Prof. A. G. Latham (each set 3d., or complete, 1s.). 
Most of these are friendly quips. Here is the canon | 
for Maelzel, the tune of which we meet in the | 
eighth Symphony, the ‘Es muss sein’ Canon, 
connected with the Quartet Op. 135, the exciting 
‘ Fire!’ Canon, a novel Scale-Canon, and a fine 
six-parter to finish (the others being in two to 
four parts). There is no better quick, short 
practice than round-singing. These twenty-eight 
examples contain some clever bits of work, and 
several very lively tunes besides (Oxford University 
Press). 

The school version of Bach's‘ Peasant’s Cantata,’ 
arranged by Messrs. Diack and H. Edgar Baker, is 
sent. It costs 6d. Most of the chorus work is in 
two parts; one chorus is in three. The Staff 
edition costs 3s., the Sol-fa, 1s. 6d.; choruses, 
Staff, 1s., and orchestral parts, ls. The Cantata 
is a happy little work for a breaking-up concert 
(Paterson). 

Some old songs have been arranged for two 
equal voices—‘ The Miller of the Dee,’ ‘ Here’s a 


health,’ and ‘When Johnny comes marching 
home.’ Ernest Newton did the first, Edgar 


Moy the last two. The work is neatly done, the 
invitations to imitation having been duly noted 
and accepted, and the parts being occasionally 
crossed (Leonard, Gould, & Bolttler). 

W. R. A. 


MALE VOICES 

Hugh Roberton has arranged an old air, ‘ High- 
land Love Song,’ for T.T.B.B., a quiet, tender, 
hymn-tune-like song, and composed two other 
pieces, ‘ All in the April evening’ and ‘ Where 
the violets blow,’ the one a meditation on the 
Crucifixion and the other a thought about a dead 
maiden. The music is easy-going, and familiar 
in cast and cadence. It will be enjoyed by choirs 
that like to find the accents of past days still echo- 
ing mildly from the hills of home, and to lend their 
voices in arousing them yet again. Maurice 
Jacobson, in the humorous ‘ Bear’s Song’ (words 
by Judge Parry, from ‘ Katawampus ’), decrees a 
waltz rhythm, ‘ with an exaggerated “ Viennese 


’ 











lilt,’’’ and varies the humming device by directing 
the singers to interrupt it with an aspirate. In six 
pages he contrives to ordain also a portion in 
quick polka style, so there is plenty to keep the 
stepping lively. The fun seems, on paper, good 
enough to be quite worth attempting, if your 
choir needs a shaking up, or fancies itself in a 
touch of folly. Mr. Jacobson has arranged Sir 
R. R. Terry’s ‘ Beware’ for T.T.B.B. (‘I know a 
maiden fair to see’). This goes at the lively pace 
of crotchet 120, four quavers in a bar, so the 
injunction is not likely to be overlooked. Sir 
Richard confides, in a footnote, that the middle 


’|section was originally a parody—‘ of what, or 
|whom, is 


(after twenty-six years) of no con- 
sequence. The solos should therefore be mildly 
burlesqued, and the chorus parts sung in the style 
of an earnest provincial choral society practising 
an oratorio composed by the local organist—‘‘ Much 
ado about nothing,”’ in fact.’ The note of satire 


| in music is not too common, and invective is almost 


unknown. There are chances for the cynical. 
This example can be made a bright item if the 


|singers don’t, in their efforts to burlesque, skit 


their serious selves (Curwen). 

Two male-voice arrangements of Henry Lawes’s 
‘ Angler’s Song ’ have been made by Dr. Whittaker, 
one for T.T.B.B. and the other for A.T.T. (or BAR.) B. 
The words, by Izaak Walton, are well known. In 


| the second verse there is some likeable descanting. 


This is a very straightforward song, in minuet 
style, that choirs will certainly enjoy (Oxford 
University Press). 
MIXED-VOICE 

The Lawes ‘ Angler’s Song’ is also arranged by 
Dr. Whittaker for s.a.T.B., and makes a pleasant 
simple test for a choir that has altos able to make 
the low G tell in a f chord. The only other item 
(curious that this month and last should have 
been so bare of s.A.T.B. works) is Michael Mullinar’s 
arrangement of ‘The Meeting of the Waters.’ 
This is soundly done, with appreciation of the 
part-writing which gives high pleasure to singers 
(Oxford University Press). W. R.A. 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Some new Christmas issues from Novello should 
be noted by choirmasters. Separate copies are to 
hand of eight well-known carols with descants, 
comprising Book 2 of ‘ The Descant Carol Book.’ 
The carols are: ‘ Come, ye lofty’ (a vigorous Old 
Breton melody, harmonized by G. C. Martin, and 
with a bright, flowing descant); ‘God rest you 
merry, gentlemen’; ‘O come, all ye faithful’ ; 
‘A day, a day of glory’ (a charming Old French 
melody arranged by Edmund Sedding) ; 
‘Hymn for Christmas Day ’ (‘ See amid the winter 
snow’); ‘ The Incarnation’ (‘ The great God of 
Heaven is come down to earth’); ‘ The Seven 
Joys of Mary’; ‘ We three kings of Orient are.’ 
Those who are acquainted with the first ‘ Descant 
Carol Book’ will welcome the issue of this 
decidedly attractive collection. 

From the same house comes ‘ A Sette of Carols,’ 
words chiefly selected from 16th-century English 
carols, music by G. Thalben-Ball. Choirmasters 
are advised to examine this interesting work. The 
treatment is fresh and the writing musicianly and 
effective. There are seven carols, which may be 
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‘ 


sung either separately or as a complete ‘ Sette 
with or without accompaniment. Their titles are : 
‘ There is no rose of such virtue’ (for single voice 
with brief refrain for chorus) ; ‘ When Christ was 
born of Mary free’ (a vigorous setting with broad 
extended treatment of ‘ In excelsis gloria’) ; ‘ The 
Renunciation’ (quiet and expressive); ‘ Jhesu 
Fili Virginis’ (for single voice with pianissimo 
refrain for chorus) ; ‘ Alleluia, Alleluia, De Virgine 
Maria’ (the four phrases of each verse sung 
respectively by S.A.T.B., solo bass, T.T.B.B., and 
fullchoir) ; ‘ Into this world now is come ’ (vigorous 
setting with broad refrain) ; and lastly, a jubilant 
and extended setting of ‘ Gloria in excelsis Deo.’ 

It remains to be noted that the same publishers 
issue under one cover Handel’s air from ‘ The 
Messiah ’—‘ He shall feed His flock like a Shep- 
herd’ (transposed into the key of G), and Goss’s 
‘Hymn for Christmas Day,’ arranged with 
descant. 

Three carols from Curwen’s deserve attention. 
‘Cradle Song of the Infant Jesus,’ by Richard 
R. Terry, is a pleasing setting in the Dorian 
Mode of an old carol. It is for s.A.T.B. un- 
accompanied. Another example of the Dorian 
Mode by the same composer which will appeal 
to many—‘ Richard de Castre’s Prayer to 
Jesus’ (Carol, 1430 a.p.)—has been arranged for 
men’s voices (unaccompanied) by Maurice Jacob- 
son. H. V. F. Somerset’s carol ‘ Wake thou, my 
soul,’ is a bright, attractive setting of words by 
F. H. Brabant. It is for s.a.T.B., with accom- 
paniment for organ (or strings). The same 
publishers send also ‘Chants for the Canticles 
used at Morning Prayer,’ by J. Edgar Humphreys. 
The chants, which are for the Venite, Benedicite, 
Benedictus, and Jubilate Deo, are well written 
and off the beaten track. From the S.P.C.K. 
comes a tuneful setting by Martin Shaw of Cecil 
Spring-Rice’s ‘I vow to thee, my country.’ It 
is tor unison singing. 

‘Six Full Anthems for Five Voices,’ by Dr. 
Maurice Greene, are issued under one cover by 
the Faith Press. These short works—in six of 
the Ecclesiastical modes—have been transcribed 
from MSS. in the Bodleian Library and edited by 
Walter Slater. They are for s.s.A.T.B., mainly 
contrapuntal in style, but of no great difficulty. 
Choirs with the necessary resources will find these 
anthems—each running to about three pages— 
well worth examination. GS GC: 


, 








Gramopbone Wotes 
By ‘ Discus’ 
H.M.V. 

The concert.season is starting in earnest, at 
home as well as in the concert hall, as is evident 
from this month’s output. So many records of 
all kinds have come along that I must be content 
with brief mention of the outstanding ones only— 
especially as I am warned by the Editor that space 
in this issue is at a premium. Of the 


Thibaud and Casals, with the Casals Orchestra 

(Barcelona) conducted by Cortot. It would be 

hard to find any serious fault with this, either in 

the playing or recording. The former may be 
c 


’|taken for granted ; 


H.M.V. | 
parcel I give top place to the records of Brahms’s | 
Double Concerto in A minor, Op. 102, played by | 


in the latter an unusually 
high standard is reached, clarity, colour, and 
balance being alike praiseworthy. It was a happy 
idea to bring together in an unusual way three 
players who are so often associated solely as 
players, and thus to enable us to make acquaintance 
with Cortot as conductor. He is known in this 
country exclusively as a pianist, and we are apt to 
forget that he distinguished himself as a conductor 
many years ago. For a time he was assistant 
conductor at Bayreuth, working with Mottl and 
Richter, and subsequently he has done much 
distinguished work, both operatic and orchestral, 
at Paris. Perhaps we may have the pleasure of 
sitting under him in London one day. This by 
the way. I recommend these Brahms records 
very strongly. (But I hope the Carlisle labeller 
who has given us so much amusement, and who 
dubbed the Schubert Trio in which these three 
artists appear as ‘ The Big Three Trio,’ will not 
put his foot in farther by calling this the ‘ Big 
Three Concerto’! ) (DB1311-14). 

Hardly less good are the records of Bach’s 
B minor Suite for flute and strings played by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Stock. 
There is some rigidity at times, and I do not see 
eye to eye with the conductor in some details of 
pace. But all in all, this enjoyable work receives 
its due. The name of the flautist is not given on 
the record. It ought to have been. He plays 
with delightful finish, and there is an absence of 
the occasional signs of difficulty in the breathing 
department that are apt to take the gilt off so 
many performances of this work. Heaps of fuss 
is made of solo singers who have not a quarter of 
this player’s musicianship, sense of rhythm, and 
stvle. Some day, when rewards are distributed 
as they ought to be, we shall see concert audiences 
giving solo singers the cold shoulder (or even ‘ the 
bird ’) and handing gifts to the far superior artists 
who make up the orchestra (D1673-74). 

Here is another first-rate bit of playing and 
recording—Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for 
strings, played by the Barbirolli Chamber Or- 
chestra. There are few, if any, finer works for 
string orchestra than this. Has it been recorded 
before ? If so, the record has not come my way. 
However, it was worth while waiting for such a 
performance and reproduction as this. The life, 
splendour, and colour of this work are such that 
I am more than ever astonished that anybody 
should express doubts as to the greatness of Elgar. 
The other day, for example, we had a London 
critic calmly placing Delius in the first rank and 
Elgar in the second rank with Strauss and (hold 
vour breath) Puccini! I say nothing here about 
Delius’s right to the first rank, but I do most 
emphatically contend that if there is a living 
composer who has earned the distinction it is 
Elgar (C1694-95). 

Mozart’s ‘ Prague’ Symphony has a first-rate 
performance by the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Kleiber. This delightful 
work should be heard more frequently in our 
concert rooms (C1686-88). 

Rachmaninov’s Pianoforte Concerto, No. 2, in 
C minor, played by the Philadelphia Symphony 
|Orchestra, with the composer at the keyboard, 
|disappoints me. To begin with, I do not think 
|the recording is anywhere near the standard we 
| ought to expect to-day. The effect is far from 
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clear, especially on the first side of the opening 


record. The music strikes me as having dated 
a good deal. 
of elegant depression— 
people rather enjoy having. 


interest in it except during the final Allegro| 
Scherzando. On the whole, it will probably 


confirm most of us in our preference for Rach- 


maninov as a composer of pianoforte solos rather | 


than of large-scale works (DB1333-37). 

Of the vocal records my choice goes to that of | 
Melchior and Schorr, with the Berlin State Opera | 
Orchestra conducted by Blech, in a substantial | 
extract from ‘ Gétterda4ammerung,’ where we have 
not only fine singing but admirable orchestral 
playing and re poounemas tI). 


COLUMBIA 


There ought to be a good many customers for | 


the records of Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, 


played by Bronislaw Huberman and the Berlin | 
It is | 


State Orchestra, with Steinberg conducting. 
easily one of Tchaikovsky’s most attractive works, 
and there can be nothing but praise for Huberman’s 
playing. I have only one small quarrel with the 
records, and that is on the ground of power. In 
the Canzonetta one has the effect of all the 
performers withdrawing to a distance, and coming 
up to the ‘ mike’ again for the Finale. In other 
words, the soft tone is got (or appears to be got) 
by a dodge rather than by actual soft playing. 
The result is a lack of intensity in the quiet tone, 
and the contrast between the Canzonetta and the 
Finale is of the wrong kind. In other words, 
suggests two different sets of players and conditions. 
This would not occur in a concert-hall performance, 


and we ought not to be content with it in a gramo- | 


phone record. Except for this defect (which will 
perhaps worry most gramophonists less than it 
does me) the batch is admirable (L2335-38). 

The Scherzo from Harty’s ‘ Irish’ Symphony, 
played by the Hallé Orchestra conducted by the 
composer, makes a lively side of 9891. Its 
companion piece is the ‘Londonderry Air’ in 
Harty’s arrangement for strings. 
enters largely into one’s liking for transcriptions, 
so I will not dogmatise. 
my ears it sounds overloaded, 
and in texture. 

There are a good many signs of a Mendelssohn 
revival, so it is good to find the Scotch Symphony 
recorded. The players are the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Weingartner. The music 
might sparkle a good deal more than it does ; 
on the whole the playing is too much on the quiet 
side. 
made an enormous difference; as it is we have 
long stretches in which it rarely rises above a 
mezzo-piano. Mendelssohn’s orchestral music has 
less intrinsic interest than that of most of the 
great composers. Being, as a rule, neither deeply 
emotional nor intellectual it depends in an 
unusual degree on a performance that will make 
so much of its lightness and neatness that we shall 


both harmonically 


not be concerned by the lack of more substantial | 
That is why I think this recording just | 


qualities. 
falls short (9887-90). 

The best light orchestral record is that of the 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir Dan Godfrey, in German’s Three Dances from | 
“Henry VIII.’ (5577). 


The mood is too consistently that | 
-a kind of hump which | 
I can get up but little 


t | We know far too little of this side of Handel. 


Personal taste | 


I will only say that to} 


and | 


A little more variety in power would have | 


A little less brass in the | 


| Torch Dance would enable us to hear the first 
violins better than we do. Otherwise nothing 
better can be desired. How good these dances 
are! I heard them as a boy when they first took 
the town by storm at the Lyceum; I’ve run up 
against them constantly ever since ; and yet I was 
able to sit back and enjoy them again on this 
record. How much of the light music written 
to-day will wear as well ? 

| The pick of the vocal records is undoubtedly 
| that of the Finale from Act 2 of the ‘ Rose Cavalier,’ 
| with Richard Mayr and Anni Andrassi singing and 
Bruno Walter conducting. All the honours 
| to Mayr, with his rich voice and fruity humour 
( (L2340). 


go 


DECCA 
| The policy shown by this company is a curious 
mixture of the conventional and the enterprising. 
For example, I turned over this month’s output 
with increasing doubt as to whether I should be 
able to find anything suitable for review in this 
column. After laying aside in despair a huge 
stack of dance and similar records—excellent in 
their way, no doubt, but of little interest to most 
of my readers—I discovered a real plum (or rather 
a little collection of plums) in the shape of three of 


Handel’s Grand Concertos—No. 2 in F major 
No. 3 in E minor, and No. 6 in G minor—played 
by the Decca String Orchestra, conducted by 


Ernest Ansermet, with Leslie Heward at the harpsi- 
chord. (The label mentions that the harpsichord 
is a Broadwood, dated 1790.) Let me say at once 
that this batch of records is of unusual interest 
Of 
| his great stock of instrumental works the general 
| public (and even musicians) know little beyond a 
few movements of the organ concertos and such 
popular arrangements as those from the ‘ Water 
Music.’ If these three Concertos are to be taken 
|as a sample of the rest, there are some real dis- 
coveries waiting to be made. It is true that we 
are never allowed to forget for very long Handel’s 
| rather slap-dash methods. There is a touch of the 
magnificent in the disregard for appearances 
shown in his readiness to repeat himself, and to 
indulge in bits of padding that lesser men would 
fight shy of committing to paper. We have 
another example of his naive and disarming casual- 
ness in his fugues. Not many will stand close 
inspection as fugues. They are apt to be sketchy, 
and in many cases an attempt to reduce them to 
open score would land the transcriber into 
difficulties. But there can be no question about 
their stimulating and attractive quality as music. 
| Of the three Concertos recorded here, I prefer that 
in E minor, which has a really noble first movement 
}and a particularly engaging Polonaise ; but all the 
movements are enjoyable, and the pe rformances 
strike me as being entirely worthy. On the whole, 
I should like to hear a bit more of the harpsichord. 
Still, as these works are not harpsichord concertos, 
but concertos in which the harpsichord is supposed 
to do little more than play a continuo, the effect 
is pretty much like it was in the composer’s day. 
As the Concerto records sometimes overlap, I give 
detailed particulars. The F major Concerto is 
on T 112 and 113; the E minor is on 114 and one 
| side of 115; and the G minor is on the remaining 
| side of 115, and on 118 and 119, the first, second, 
and fifth movements of this work being on 118 
and the final Musette on both sides of 119. 
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Playper-Piano Wotes 


BLUTHNER 

! nimatic.—Here is an interesting batch, starting 
with Prelude and Fugue No. 12 from Book 2 
of the ‘ Forty-eight.’ 
to the full the beauty of the Prelude, but his over- 
use of the sustaining pedal interferes with clearness 
fhe same fault has to be found in his playing of 
the 
owing to the greater complication of the texture. 
Why use the pedal at all, or more than very 
sparingly, in music of this kind ? (58309). 


| 


[he Bach Chaconne, arranged as a study for} 


the left hand by Brahms (Studies for Pianoforte, 
No. 5), calls for remarkable virtuosity on the part 
of the performer—in this case Paul Wittgenstein. 
So ingenious is the arrangement and so skilful the 
playing that one has constantly to remind oneself 
that only one hand is engaged (58790). 

Franz Wagner enhances the appeal of the 
simple little Andante from Beethoven’s Sonatina 
in G minor (Op. 49, No. 1). The Rondo is quite 
ce lightful (58366-67). 


There is a Chopin Study, Op. 10, No. 3, played | 


sympathetically by Francis Plante. He does not 
exaggerate the rubato, and obtains good contrast 
in the middle section (55762). 

[here are two réchauffé Chopin pieces on one 
roll—the G flat Study, Op. 25, No. 9 (where the 
rhythm is altered by Nicolas Papp), and the 
D flat Valse, Op. 64, No. 1, arranged by Rosenthal. 
There seems to be no pi 
of these ‘ arrangements ’—the added notes in the 
Valse (the right hand plays in double thirds) 
increase the difficulty but not the attraction. If 
excellence in performance were the only necessary 
quality, Nicolas Papp’s playing of these two 
disarrangements take first place this month. (I 
am told they are jokes ; if so, they are of the kind 
which should be kept for private consumption.) 
(59022). 

A first-rate performance of Emil Sauer’s not 
very interesting ‘ Voix des Oiseaux ’ Concert Study 
is given by Paul Schramm (55610). 

There is a light and airy trifle by Schutt—a 
Valse Mignonne, delightfully played by Klinger 
(59234), and a graceful and attractive Minuet 


from Suk’s Suite, Op. 21, which is well served at} 


the hands of Friedmann (50815). 

Ordinary.—lf there is a player-pianist in need 
of a few minutes’ 
four-handed arrangement 
Beethoven’s ninth Symphony. 
arrangement, and very well cut (52796). 

There is also the Prelude and Fugue on BA CH, 
by Bach—a work of doubtful authenticity, by the 
way—which is very clear and runs along fluently 
(53259). 

Franck’s well-known song ‘ Panis Angelicus ’ is 
not good material for the keyboard, and suffers 
rather badly in Michelot’s transcription (59066). 


of the Scherzo from 
This is a successful 


AMPICO 

Here we have Frank Sheridan giving a good 
performance of Grieg’s ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite, No. 1 
(three rolls). In ‘ Morning Mood ’ the tone-colour 
is well varied, but a little more flexibility in the 
rhythm would have been welcome (70133F). In 
the ‘ Death of Ase’ there is a surprisingly wide 
range of tone-gradation that makes up in some 


Felix Wernow brings out | 


Fugue, where it is, of course, more serious | 


irticular point about either | 


exhilaration, let him try the} 


| 

| degree for the lack of sustaining power (70143F). 

|‘ Anitra’s Dance’ sounds a little too stately at 
the start. On the same roll is ‘ In the Hall of the 

| Mountain King.’ The crescendo and accelerando 


here are very well managed and reproduced 
(70153H). 

Most attractive is Ibert’s ‘ The Little White 
Donkey,’ inimitably played. by Moiseiwitsch 


(7O161G). 

There is a fine performance by Orloff of Chopin’s 
Fantaisie Impromptu in C sharp minor. The 
| sustaining pedal is very well managed, and the 
reproduction of accent and phrasing is especially 
good and clear (70243H). 

Mischa Levitzki is heard in Mendelssohn’s 
Andante and Rondo Capriccioso in E minor. 
Though his playing in the Andante is rather wooden 
the rest is brilliant. The clearness is a notable 
virtue (70263H). 

ZEOLIAN 


A udiographic.—A transcription of the ‘ Enigma’ 
Variations has long been enjoyed by pianoforte 
duettists, and most of the music comes off 


surprisingly well on the keyboard. Player-pianists 
will be glad to find this masterpiece placed at their 
disposal also. Losses there are, of course. ‘ Dora- 
bella’ is less dainty, and ‘ Nimrod’ less noble than 
| usual, and there might well have been more power 
variety. Inevitably the quick variations come out 
best on the whole. There are five rolls, and all 
have fine moments. The composer provides notes 
on the music, and tells us about its inception 
(D885, D887, D889, D891, D893). 

Wollenhaupt is almost forgotten to-day. His 
| Valse Etude ‘ The Brook’ is sufficiently dated to 
| explain our forgetfulness; but it is agreeable 
music and, above all (like most of the light piano- 
forte works of its time), is capitally written for the 
instrument. Constance Mering plays it with the 
right fluency (7124). 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch gives an excellent per- 
formance of Schumann’s B minor Novelette—all 
the better for being free from the over-elastic 
rhythm that sometimes spoils his playing (7284). 

Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Humoreske’ in G, Op. 10, No. 2, 
is one of the best of his smaller pianoforte pieces. 
Josef Hofmann’s performance of it makes a 
delightful roll (7115). 

There are also two rolls of extracts from Act I 
of ‘Lohengrin,’ played by the reliable Ralph 
Leopold. On 7179 are the Prelude and Elsa’s 
Dream; 7194 contains Elsa’s promise to Lohen- 
grin, the King’s Prayer, the Quintet, Elsa’s Song 


of Joy, and the Finale. 

Themodist.—We hear too little of Henselt 
nowadays. When will somebody revive his 
Twelve Characteristic Studies, for example ? 


Meanwhile, here is his pleasant little Nocturne in 
E flat, well cut, and all too short (T30447a). 

A tuneful trifle is the ‘ Bagatelle Italienne,’ 
Op. 22, No. 2, of César Cui (miscalled ‘ Cue’ on 
the label). This is very easy to make effective, 
thanks to the judicious editing (T30449a). 
D. G. 








| 
The Harold Brooke Choir will be heard at ZZolian Hall 
on December 19, at 8, in a capital programme of Holst 
| (Fugal Concerto), Parry (songs and part-songs), Bliss 
| (‘Pastoral’) and Handel (selection from ‘ Acis and 
| Galatea’). The soloists will be Isabel I’Anson, Henry 
| Wendon, Stuart Robertson, Robert Murchie, and Léon 
| Goossens. 
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Wireless Wotes 
By ‘ AurIBuUs’ 


I am a recruit to listening. 


Therefore, says the |‘ Ariel’s ’ 


lof the 
hesitating to speak his mind on the subject of its 





B.B.C. on general grounds, while not 


mistakes. When these are reckoned up in 


account they come to very little beside 


Editor, my views are worth putting before readers the substantial amount that goes to the B.B.C.’s 


of the Musical Times. Perhaps he expects that 
a fresh mind will produce a fresh set of grumbles, 


| credit side. 


and that no easy acceptance of the second best, | 


born of long endurance, will dull the edge of my 
discernment. If so, I will try not to disappoint 
him. It rather late to join in the game of 
potting at the broadcast programmes and their 


1S 


performance, but the B.B.C. is a large target, and | 


no doubt there are places where a fresh hit can 
be scored, and, of course, one can still on 
plugging at the old ones. 


g 
go 


| 
I say I will try, but I start with a bad handicap. 
I am tremendously prejudiced in favour of the | 


B.B.C. No citizen can avoid its influence by 
merely not being a listener. It is discussed daily 
in the family, in the office, in the press, and 
everywhere else, and nobody can fail to observe 


that the B.B.C. comes through all this publicity | 


with an ever-growing fund of credit for its steadfast 
work. The musician, of course, has every reason 
to be thankful for the generous treatment he gets 


as compared with what he had a right to expect. | 
The non-musical but otherwise intelligent person | 


is well served—witness the recent series of ‘ Points 


of View,’ the many broadcasts by public men, the | 


expert critical and informative talks on all sorts 
of subjects. And the profanum vulgus is amply 
provided for in both its epithets. I seem 
remember that it used to clamour in the more 
ubiquitous newspapers for the total exclusion of 
everything that required more than a sheep’s 
intellect to enjoy. The response of the B.B.C. 
has been splendid. It has ignored the bleating 
and has steadily increased the supply of decent 
mental entertainment, until the general level of 
the programmes is worthy of a responsible and 
national affair, and is better, I am told, than that 
provided by any other nation. This steady 
excelsior work with its head to the storm is a fine 
action on the part of the B.B.C., and far out- 
weighs all the mistakes it may make in daily 
practice. Under cover of this declaration I may 
go ahead and say as much as I choose about the 
mistakes, if I happen to notice any, without 
coming under the charge of bias. 

For my entry into the field you have to blame 
our old friend ‘ Ariel,’ who has found so many 
uses for his pen that he has decided to abandon 
his articles in this journal and to use his receiver 
henceforth entirely for his own amusement. We 
will not grudge him his liberty, but will picture 
him lying in a cowslip’s bell absorbed in Clapham 
and Dwyer (whom, by the way, I had not heard 
before November such my innocence). I 
view the prospect of succeeding him dubiously, 
being poorly cut out for so spritely a part. . I have 
just spent an evening with my files of the Musical 
Times reading every word that ‘ Ariel’ has written 
on the subject of wireless, including those that he 


6, is 


wrote, oddly enough, under the name of that 
arch-grouser Caliban. It has been very good 
reading—a summary of five years of wireless 


history as viewed in passing by a musician who, 
with all his hatred of the shoddy, was broad in 
his sympathies and never disposed to shut off music 
from the rest of life 





to 


Here are some examples : 

Mistakes in programme-making, especially the 
haphazard mixture of good and bad without a 
time-table to help the listener who wants to 
catch the one and dodge the other. 

Badly-timed programmes, leading to the 
sacrifice—often in mid-stream—of a decent piece 
of music in favour of something of a lower grad 
that has just become due. 

Great expenditure of time, care, and money 
on long works that are not worth it. (One of 
these still haunts me, for I had to 
spend the whole evening at Covent Garden 
and I am not referring to ‘ Kitesh,’ which was 
worth it.) 

The unsatisfactory transmission of organ tone 
from churches ; especially the bass. (A matter 
that waits upon technical progress. According 
to the statement of an expert the fault lies with 
receivers more than with transmitters.) 

The use of the words ‘organ music’ to 
describe both real organ music and the noises 
made at cinema theatres by large mechanical 
one-man bands. (This, I fear, still goes on 
both the noise and the appellation.) 

Careless or ignorant annotation in the Radio 
Times. (This was in very early days. Nowa- 
days, judging from the samples under my hand, 
the musical annotation is well-informed.) 

The poverty of broadcast humour. (I must 
wait and see.) 


occasions 


The ‘ Foundations of Music ’ item is too brief. 
The lowering of the musical standard of the 


programmes during the summer. (This policy 


may already have been abandoned. Next 
summer Adrian Boult will be in charge, I 
believe.) 

The broadcasting by small hotel bands of 


orchestral music for which their combination of 
instruments is inadequate. 
A certain faked ‘ Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue,’ 
by Bach. (I am on the look-out for it.) 
Whispering baritones. (Where are they now ?) 
(Pity the poor B.B.C. ! ) 
(Do not pity the B.B.C 


Bad singers. 
Singers who wobble. 
cry shame on it.) 

The list may appear long, but it is light. What 
it amounts to is the normal discount of human 
frailty upon the success of the most tremendous 
and elaborate scheme of entertainment ever 
devised. To weigh it against the scheme itself 
would be like setting off petty cash against capital. 
Nevertheless a recurring series of minor faults is 
apt to become a recurring series of major irritations, 
and the writer of a running commentary is bound 
to give constant attention to them. In doing so 
he must inevitably give them a good deal of his 
space, for while you are mentioning a grievance 
it is as well to be thoroughly explicit about it. 
These explanations are necessary in case any reader 
of the Musical Times, while daily rejoicing in the 
feast of good things given to him by the B.B.C., 
should consider that ‘ Wireless Notes,’ past and 


He, of course, is an admirer | future, are unduly occupied with censure. 
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A large part of ‘ Ariel’s’ censure was directed | 
against, not the B.B.C., but the greater number of | 
its critics—the vast flock of bleaters afore- 
mentioned, who, if they had their own way, | 
would more or less banish from the programmes 
everything designed to penetrate a pair of ears 
into a brain behind them. One remembers with 
pain the avidity with which ‘a certain section of 
the press’ opened its columns to the clamour, 
called it a ‘ national grievance,’ and added its own 
voice to the general hubbub. The answer of the 
B.B.C., as has already been pointed out, was to 
turn on the artistic and intellectual tap still more 
fully. How far the programmes have _ been 
strengthened in the last few years may be learnt 
from a comparison of the two following tables, in 
which the London programmes are analysed by 
percentages. The first was given in the Observer 
of December 13, 1925, and was quoted by ‘ Ariel ’ 
in the Musical Times of January, 1926. The 
second is from p. 56 of the B.B.C. Year Book for 
1930, and is a simplified version of the figures 
there shown : 


1925 

Popular Music 

Orchestral 27 

Opera, &c 16 
Classical Music iS) 
Dance Musi 26 
Talks 16.25 
News 5 
Religion 0.75 

1929 

Music 

Serious 16.8 

Light 23.6 

Variety 5.0 

Dance Bands _ 9.2 

Gramophone Records 9.7 
Drama... i sii ie 1.7 
Talks, Education, Readings 16.9 
Children’s Hour “e 5.0 
News 5.0 
Religion of ae ie oe 5.0 
Appeals and Special Transmissions 1.5 


The classification in both cases is obscure, but 
one can make a just comparison between the 
’ of 1925 and the ‘ serious music ’ 
of 1929, and between the ‘ dance music’ of 1925 
and the ‘dance bands’ of 1929, and that, 
roughly speaking, the saxophone has yielded its 
supremacy to the opus. Talked matter has 
increased, and there is the addition of drama, 
which can be set down on the intellectual side, for 
side by side with its humours I seem to remember 
‘world’s best plays’ 


* classical music 


see 


hearing of a series of or 
something of the kind. A good deal, too, of the 
item ‘Gramophone Records’ of decent 
music. In general, one can say that the bleaters 
are getting less of what they bleated for and more 
of what they bleated against. If the rate of 
improvement is maintained for a few more years 
they will really have something to bleat about. 
Indeed, one might say that the B.B.C. has gone 
as far as it need in the proportion of its solid and 
satisfying matter to the remainder. With thirty 
or forty per cent. of the programme worth listening 
to, and proper care given to the outlay of one’s 
listening time, one can lead a rich existence in 
front of the loud-speaker. Here, for instance, are 
the fruits—the best ones—of my own listening-in 
to 5X X and 5GB for a week from November 3 to 9: 


consists 


Sunday— 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Concerto Accademico.’ 
A Cantata by Bach. 
Ireland’s second Trio. 
Songs by Reger and Wolf. 
Schubert’s Trio in B flat. 
Monday 
Desmond MacCarthy on Meredith. 
M. Stéphan teaching an Englishman 
pronounce French. 
Hans Eisler’s Pianoforte Sonata. 
Alban Berg’s Pianoforte Sonata. 
Schénberg’s ‘ The Book of the Hanging Gardens.’ 
Lowes Dickinson on the ‘ Five Points of View 
and Goethe. 
* Carnival.’ 


how to 


Tuesday 
A Bach organ recital by Mr. Cook. 
Wednesday 
Marjorie Barber on ‘ 
Various works for four ‘cellos. 
Clapham and Dwyer. 
Mr. Ashbee on the 
England.’ 


Legends of Heroes.’ 


Areas of 


* Devastated 


Thursday 

Bach’s Violin Concerto in E 

Honegger’s ‘ L’impératrice aux rochers.’ 

Some good singing by Henry Wendon. 

Organ playing by Dr. Rhodes. 

The Russian cabaret. 

Friday 

A Violin Sonata by Bach. 

A Violin Sonata by Fauré. 

Ernest Newman on Schénberg and Strauss 

The Rev. M. R. Ridley on ‘ Poetry and the 

Ordinary Reader’ (this was excellent) 

George Parker singing songs by Max Reger. 

A talk with the author of ‘ Journey’s End.’ 
Saturday 

Nil 
During the week— 

About an hour of English keyboard musik 

Byrd to Purcell. 

All this was sandwiched in among other occupa- 
tions. If I had been given the opportunity I 
would have heard as well: 

Bruckner’s fourth Symphony 

Brahms’s ‘ A Song of Destiny 

‘ Till Eulenspiegel.’ 

‘ Cranford.’ 

Ethel Smyth’s ‘ Two Interlinked Melodies.’ 

Jelly and Adila in the Bach D minor Concerto 

Elgar’s second Symphony 

Schumann’s fourth Symphony 

Ramsay Macdonald. 


from 


And now if anybody calls me a fan I plead 
suilty. But, for one who is lucky enough to in- 
clude music among the boons of existence, what 
a list itis! It occurred, moreover, during a week 
that included none of the big goods of broadcasting 
such as Schneider Trophies, Shakespeare, Budget 
speeches, Great Plays, Grand Operas, sales of Old 
Masters, or Bernard Shaw; not even a football 
match. A few years hence I may look back upon 
this youthful enthusiasm with an indulgent smile. 
But at present I feel that as long as I can switch 
on such a catalogue as this, the jazz bands can 
have their 9.2 and more. 
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It used to be complained that, by giving the 
Bach Cantatas at 5.45 p.m. the B.B.C. was with- 
holding them from the listeners most likely to be 
interested in them, namely, Church musicians. 


The answer was to the effect that people who} 


wanted Bach Cantatas after tea would be unwilling 
to have them before tea—an odd notion that 
could not be maintained for ever. On November 
10 the change occurred, and ‘ Sleepers, wake! ’ 
was given at three o’clock to what one hopes was 
an already wakeful world. There is no need to 
add an iota to the general praise of this work, but 
I cannot keep back my opinion that it is a corker 

a concentrated half-hour of wonder that lays 
you flat. The performance was a good one, the 
Wireless Chorus being thoroughly up to the mark, 
and Miss Elsie Suddaby and Mr. Keith Falkner 
as usual both knowing their jobs. The only fault 
occurred in the second verse of the Chorale—the 
famous violin melody plus tenor chorale that 
Busoni arranged and used to play as a pianoforte 
solo. The pace was too fast and too rigid. By 
the way, the Radio Times annotator was not quite 
correct when, in discussing Nicolai’s tune, he said 
that Bach ‘ used it as the basis of one of his finest 
chorale preludes.’ All that Bach wrote was a 
three-part organ transcription of the movement 
to which reference has just been made, giving the 
violin melody to the right hand, the chorale 
melody to the left hand, and the bass to the pedals. 
Chere is no chorale prelude on the tune apart 
from this transcription of a vocal and orchestral 
version from the Cantata. 

The ‘ Sinfonia Domestica ’ came back on October 
25 like a ghost from the past, and a hairy one, 
too. 


raw condition of our taste when first we began to 


deliver our lofty judgments to an unenlightened 


world, of our lost capacity for seeing a swan in 
every well-advertised goose 
young we Straussians were much under the 
spell of ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ ‘ Ein Heldenleben,’ 
and the rest that we (I speak for myself) discovered 
page after page in this work that deserved a nod 
of approval or a word of praise. The more 
unlovely parts, we surmised, had a deeper reason 
for existence than was apparent on the surface. 
As for the sprawling, formless form of it all—well, 
that a necessary characteristic of artistic 
matter that, owing to the certain special qualities 
and connections, did not—er—naturally lend itself 
to any of the more obvious—er—forms. I would 
like to get hold of that young man and shake him 
up a bit; but time has by now more or less shaken 
him down, and he has long since thrown off the 
habit of judging a work on the merits of the author’s 
other works. Strauss’s genius, it is said, began to 
go downhill with the ‘ Domestica.’ It didn’t: it 
crashed with one fell swoop. The work is rotten. 
The themes—most of them—are feeble, with a 
kind of bragging display of power about them that 
soon becomes exasperating. The cacophonies that 
in 1906 betokened a daring mind are now just 
emptily ugly ; 
of the trumpet, which bursts into an E major 
chord with a dominant-tonic cadence in C major, 
a beat ahead of the harmony. The effect is merely 
nasty. It is only one of a number of similar and 
obviously calculated effects that cut across the 


so 


was 


It is not pleasant to be reminded of the 
mistakes we committed twenty years ago, of the 


When we were very | 


take for instance the first entry | 


|notions of contemporary ears without conveying 
anything beyond the intention to do so. There 
are passages that make a brave show of fine effect 
in the making. But as often as not they weaken 
and wilt, or are suddenly interrupted by an in- 
expressive leading theme brought in for reasons 
of programme ; and the themes that play the chief 
part have so little music in them that their 
constant occurrences are merely interruptions. 
One of the nicest bits is the lullaby in G minor, 
but it is no more than a vignette, like the vignettes 
in ‘ Falstaff,’ which would be a magnificent work 
without them; whereas in the ‘ Domestica’ one 
has to offer the vignettes as an excuse for the rest. 
As for the picture of family life—one simply does 
not recognise it. No doubt there are families in 
which existence is so full of internal angles and so 
bare of the atmosphere of homeliness, but one is 
glad to think they are not normal and one resents 
having this kind of family portrayed under the 
general title of ‘ Sinfonia Domestica’ as if it were 
broadly typical of humanity. 

In a way the ‘ Sinfonia Domestica ’ is the most 
typically Straussian of all Strauss’s works, the 
one which exhibits his style most clearly because 
the products of his style are at their worst. The 
case is not complicated by merit. Unhindered 
by the distractions of beauty or any other good 
points, one can contemplate the raw material of 
the Strauss factory and see what an odd mixture 
it is of strength and weakness, of high thinking 
and mindlessness. 


‘Carnival,’ my first large-scale broadcast play, 
seemed to me a masterpiece of broadcasting, and 
others, I see, have so hailed it. What gave it a 
special interest was the part that music played in 
the technique of the production. A number of 
gramophone records (one guesses) were in use, 
each representing some leit motif in the emotions 
of the drama. Some were brought in first as 
actual physical occurrences in the drama, and 
both then and afterwards they served to localise 
the scenes without any verbal explanation; in 
other cases, such as Liszt’s ‘ Liebestraum’ and 
‘ Linden Lea,’ they were brought in as emotional 
backgrounds. As the drama proceeded and the 
records of music and other characteristic sounds 
were faded in and out, with their associations and 
memories and emotional side-lights playing upon 
the dialogue and action, the whole apparatus 
became one of extraordinarily vivid effect in 
intensifying the life of the play. Here isa whole 
wealth of resources that seems to belong to radio 
drama alone. In the theatre it is, of course, an 
old device for strains of music from the orchestra 
to be brought in at critical moments. Patrons of 
the old Adelphi drama will tell us that nothing 
remains to be discovered in that line. But in the 
theatre this has always seemed to be a painted-on 
effect, probably because one is a spectator and 
cannot get rid of the knowledge that the source of 
the music is geographically different from the 
scene of the action. The players in the orchestra 
or the singers behind the scenes are so obviously 
fellow-spectators engaged in adding their contri- 
bution from the outside. In radio drama the 
invisibility of the whole of the proceedings blends 
all the sounds, of whatever kind, into a far more 
satisfying unity. Besides, in radio drama the 
| changes of scene are immeasurably more numerous 
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and more rapid, and the auxiliary sounds, musical 
and otherwise, are invaluable as a guide and 


prompter. They not only help to bring a new! 
scene to the imagination, but they actually 
announce the change. It was instructive to| 


observe, in ‘ Carnival,’ how effectively the sounds 
and meanings of music played this stage-manager’s 
part in ‘the show, 


| 


The contemporary chamber music heard on 
November 4 was comparatively free from atmo- 
spherics, although the principal composer was | 
Schénberg and the others were two of his pupils. 
In Hans Eisler’s Pianoforte Sonata the mercurial | 
adventurings in the twelve-note scale were light- 
spirited, original, and inoffensive. It is seldom 
that modern harmonists carry on for such a length 
of time with so little recourse to harsh expressions. 
The ingenious small talk held the attention captive. 
Alban Berg’s Pianoforte Sonata was less detached 
from emotional existence. Here and there one 
heard echoes of the passionate rhapsodies of the 


19th century, and many a hint of yearnings 
expressed in language that wouldn’t yearn. 
Schénberg’s fifteen songs, heard after a long 


interval, were as puzzling as ever. The question 
is not what the music is or says or means, but 
why the composer chose to cast it in such a mould. 
I had to listen with no other clue to the verbal 
part than the first lines of the poems as quoted 
in the Radio Times, but I cannot believe that they 
called for such an intense, hushed, awe-struck, 
thoughts-that-lie-too-deep-for-words tone of voice 
in the musical setting. We seemed to be spending 
our time on the verge of suicide or the end of the 
world, listening in suspense while throttled words 
were wrung from a sibylline voice to the accom- 
paniment of apparently idle successions of notes 
and chords. I give up Schénberg, weakly if you 
like, to people who can more easily get his wave- 
length. 


There is no room at present for more than a 
remark about two new publications that have 
brightened the wireless world. Both the B.B.C. | 
Year Book for 1930 (2s.) and ‘ Vox,’ Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s critical review of Broadcast matters 
(6d. weekly), give first-class value for money. 


| agree 


does, I submit, meet such needs just as certainly 
as Strauss’s ‘‘ Tod und Verklarung ”’ fails to do, 


or Tchaikovsky’s “‘ Pathetic.’’ The ‘‘ Recuiem’ 
of Brahms or the “‘ Alto Rhapsody ’’ possess the 
necessary qualities, just as his ‘“ Triumphlied ’’ 
does not. Schubert’s “ Unfinished ’’ Symphony 
seems to me to have almost ideal perfection as 
memorial music in the big sense, and both 
Elgar’s Symphonies, not to mention the choral 
works ‘‘Go, song of mine’’ and ‘“ For the 
Fallen,’’ embody most of the qualities that at 
once provide consolation and spiritual uplift. 
One finds it rather hard to make the mental 
adjustment that would regard Tchaikovsky’s 
‘** 1812’’ Overture as music appropriate to such 
a day. Any persons who heard Beecham play 
César Franck’s D minor during the war would, 
one imagines, be inclined to admit that work 
as an expression ideally associated with such an 
act of remembrance. 

‘ Might it not be worth while to try to arrive 
at the greatest common measure of agreement 
upon such ideally appropriate music by inviting 
conductors, composers, chorus-masters, and 
critics to contribute ideas to the common stock ? 
When we come to the matter of songs, we find 
a striking disparity between the solemnity of 
emotion peculiar to the day and the type of 


song sometimes heard. Perhaps our singers 
would contribute their views in a similar 
endeavour to “sing sorrow up into immortal 
spheres.”’ ’ 


Our correspondent was, no doubt, referring to 
the programme of the Armistice concert given at 
Manchester by the Hallé Orchestra, when the 
programme consisted of Sullivan’s ‘ In Memoriam ’ 
Overture, the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, ‘ Death 
and Transfiguration,’ Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary, 
Walford Davies’s ‘Solemn Melody,’ the ‘ 1812’ 
Overture, and the songs, Glinka’s ‘ Midnight 
Review,’ Koenemann’s ‘ When the king went forth 
to war,’ and German’s ‘ The Yeomen of England.’ 
Little can be urged against this programme on 


|musical grounds, but we think most readers will 


considerable im- 
Last year we 


that it is capable of 
provement in the matter of fitness. 
published some correspondence concerning the 
choice of hymns at the Cenotaph Service. A letter 


lin a recent issue of The Times indicates that there 


Occasional Hotes 


A correspondent sends us the following, con- 
cerning a topic that we believe is in many people’s 
minds just now—the choice of music for Armistice 
Day concerts and celebrations : 

‘The ineptitude of programmes of music 
deemed suitable for Armistice Day observance 
seems to call for some outspoken comment. So 
many features of that Day of Remembrance 
have been placed once and for all on so lofty a 
plane of idealism as to make it worth while 
endeavouring to find an approach to the same 
spirit of ideality in the drafting of schemes for 
that occasion. Does Sullivan’s ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ 
Overture meet the needs of such a day? Ob- 
viously not, for the emotion arising from a purely | 
personal loss such as produced this Overture 


is need for reconsideration of Armistice music as a 
whole. We give The Times letter below: 

‘After hearing a trivial serenade by Pinsuti 
played at the Cenotaph by the Massed Bands of 
the Guards and broadcast everywhere, I ask why 
such music is chosen for such an occasion. 
Gounod, Sullivan, Tchaikovsky, and a composer 
described as the ‘‘ Rev. Cecil’’ (sic) are the other 
composers. Is there no noble music for these 
sacred moments? If we must go abroad, why not 
Bach or Beethoven, instead of to second-rate 
writers? Better would be to go to Handel and 
Purcell and Parry and Elgar. Millions of hearers 
throughout the world must protest, as I do, 
against the ignominious and unpatriotic choice of 
music for thisservice. It wasas bad last year.’— 
Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, 13, Greville Place, N.W.6. 
Would it not be possible for a few of our musical 


cannot satisfy the greater world-embracing | readers to lay their heads together soon and draft 
emotions which the thoughts associated with | some practical suggestions in good time for next 


this day demand. Berlioz’s ‘‘ Messe des Morts ’’ | year’s celebrations ¢ 
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Prof. Sanford Terry is responding to invitations 
from America to lecture on Bach, and will go across 
early in the New Year to fulfil engagements at 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Bethlehem, 
Boston, and other centres, and probably in Canada 
as well. The formation of a branch of the Bach 
Cantata Club in New York and the Bach recitals 
given there by Harold Samuel are only two 
indications the growth of the Bach cult in 
America ; lerry’s visit should give it further 
impetus 

We understand, by the by, that Prof. Terry 
will shortly resign his Chair of History at Aberdeen 
University, after filling the post for thirty-two 
years 


ot 
Prof 


The use of music as an aid to propaganda has 
sometimes led to queer results, but not often do 
we hear of a concert on the lines of one that took 
place at Cheltenham recently. Most of the items 
performed were by the concert-giver, and were 
written with the object of ‘awakening sympathy 
with the of animals.” (We quote from a 
newspaper report Admission was free, and the 
local Food Reform Association gave the event 
‘moral support.’ We read that, ‘ in order to get 
a true perspective of this picture-music, the 


cause 


audience had to assimilate the programme and the | 
| competition, should be submitted. 


annotations accompanying each item, and they 
were then able to appreciate the composer’s 
interpretative genius in putting to music the plea 
of the bunnies, the stags, and the foxes, and all 
creatures great and small.’ 

If this curious concert did anything to harden 
public opinion against blood sports and cruelty of 
any kind, it will have the blessing of most musicians. 
But why not draw on the large number of already 
available compositions concerning animals, ‘ great 
and small,’ winding up with the famous example 
in which one of the ‘ small ’ beasts gets its own back 
(and somebody else’s back in the process)—‘ The 
Song of the Flea’ 


Many of our London readers have first-hand 
acquaintance with the St. Cecilia Festival, a 
biennial concert given at Queen's Hall'by about 
drawn London 


six hundred singers from girls’ 
clubs. Founded in 1908 by the late Dr. McNaught, 


it is now well established as a public demonstration 


of the excellent work done by the teachers in the | 


various clubs; it is carefully prepared for by 
sectional rehearsals; and only good music is 
sung. As to how it is sung a few words from 
notices in the London press may be quoted : ‘ The 
effect of this body of fine, fresh, clear voices, with 
every word intelligible, was to me overwhelming ’ 
(P. A. Scholes, in the Observer) ; ‘One would have 
hardly thought it possible for a choir drawn from 
London girls’ clubs to have acquired so great 
precision in word and tone’ (Daily Telegraph) ; 
‘ The choir’s expression and sense of rhythm were 


little short of marvellous’ (Daily News); 
‘Surprising delicacy and charm ...a great 
demonstration of the interest that good music 


brings into the lives of these singers ’ (Daily Mail). 


We quote the above from a large number of similar | 


tributes in order that readers may see that the 


St. Cecilia Festival is worthy of support on purely 


musical grounds, and one that should somehow 
be kept going. So far it has managed to avoid 


insolvency, but the committee feels that it cannot 
continue unless a reserve fund is formed in order | 





| from 


| Concerto. 





that 


to meet the organization expenses occur 
prior to each Festival. With a view to forming 
such a fund, a concert has been arranged to take 
place on December 2 at 8.30 p.m., at the Palace 
Hotel (99, Lancaster Gate, W.2), the performers 
being Miss Winifred Holloway, Miss Isolde Menges, 
Mr. Plunket Greene, and Mr. Harold Samuel, all 
of whom are generously giving their services. 
Tickets, price 10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. (including tax), 
may be had from Mr. R. S. Elkin, 20, Kingly Street, 
W.1. Eveninthe present season of numerous and 
attractive concerts, this one will be well worth 
attending on its merits, and doubly so for the 
fact that its success will ensure the continuance 
of a valuable musical work in connection with 
London girls’ clubs. 


The management of the Ostend Kursaal has 
organized a musical competition, open to all 
European composers. Two first prizes of 20,000 
francs and two second prizes of 10,000 francs are 
offered for (a) a work in the style of a Liszt 
Rhapsody and (b) a short expressive piece in the 
style of the Intermezzo from ‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,’ the ‘ Valse Triste’ of Sibelius, &c. Only 
unpublished works, and works that have never 
been publicly performed, or awarded a prize ina 
MSS. should 
be received by the Artistic Secretary of the Kursaal 
not later than April 10, 1930. Copies of the 
regulations for the competition may be obtained 
Mr. Léon Lescrauwaet, at the Kursaal, 
Ostend. 


short 
recent 


We are glad to hear that Arthur Bliss’s 
choral work ‘ Pastoral,’ which on its 


| production by the Harold Brooke Choir was so 


favourably noticed in the press, is down for 
performance during the present season at a good 
number of important choral centres—Bradford 
(Old Choral Society), Leeds (Philharmonic), York 
(Musical Society), Newcastle (Choral Union), &c. 
On November 6 it was performed by the Harold 
Brooke Choir at the London Museum ; on Decem- 
ber 19 the same choir will perform it at A<olian 
Hall. Among forthcoming performances in the 
London district is that of the Wanstead Choral 
Society on December 5. The work is also to be 
given in New York at the Schola Cantorum. 


We had in the past made reference to the 
admirable work being done by the London Junior 
Orchestra, which we note now bears the sub-title 
of ‘ Post-Public and Secondary School Orchestral 
Club.’ The general public will have an oppor- 
tunity of sampling the work of this body on 
January 9 at Westminster Central Hall at 8 p.m., 
when a hundred young players, under their regular 
conductor, Mr. Ernest Read, will play the rarely- 
heard fifth Symphony of Schubert, and Elgar’s 
‘Wand of Youth ’ Suite, and will join Miss Marjorie 
Hayward in Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto and 
Mr. Harold Craxton in Mozart’s A major Pianoforte 
This announcement is rather a long 
way ahead, but we shall jog our readers’ memories 
in the January number. As an example of 
the missionary work the Club is doing we add 
that on November 15 it gave a concert at the 
Gilbert Bartholomew Memorial Club, an institu- 
tion founded for the workers in Bryant & May’s 
factory. 
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We have received a letter in defence of the | wafted the operatic balloon with its load of vain 
London College of Music and various other | prime donne and even vainer castrati, it was evident 
examining bodies about which there has been a}to intelligent minds that the absurd gas-bag 
good deal of correspondence in our columns, the | must soon burst. 

writer being a well-known musician, who is, we The small event, which may conveniently be 
believe, an examiner of the L.C.M. Feeling that | named as the new starting point—though it was 
it would be in the interests of all concerned if|no more the cause of what followed than the 
we obtained an authoritative pronouncement, we | murder at Serajevo caused the war—occurred 
sent the letter on to the Secretary of the Incor-| the Haymarket Theatre in London on January 7, 
porated Society of Musicians. We hope readers| 1746. On that evening, Gluck’s opera * La Caduta 
will carefully study both the letter and Mr. Eames’s| dei Giganti’ fell flat, and the young composer, 
answer, if only to save us labour. We are tired of | after reviving an earlier work with no more success, 
answering inquiries as to the value of certain| retired to Vienna to think things over. Handel, 
diplomas, and of explaining the difference between | it may be remarked, expressed his contempt for 
the various examining bodies. Readers living in| Gluck’s music on this occasion, and averred that 
provincial centres will do useful service by induc- | he knew ‘ no more counterpoint than his cook.’ 
ing the editors of local papers to reprint the His failure in London, followed by a visit to 
correspondence. Paris, where he heard the stately operas of Rameau, 
led Gluck to reconsider his own capacities. For 


\ correspondent send us a cutting of a letter| several years he did continue to compose music 
that appeared lately in the Daily Express : to librettos by Metastasio, but between 1755 and 
‘ Srr,—Ten years ago, at the age of forty-two, | 1761 he remained, apparently, almost inactive in 

I started to learn to play the organ. I had not| Vienna. Had he been no more than an ordinary 
the slightest knowledge of music, and to-day | | talent, nothing further would have been heard of 


am proud of my position at one of the leading | |him. At most, his name would have been decently 
London cinemas.—Yours, &c.’ | inte red in one brief paragraph of Burney’s 


- : ‘ ‘History.’ But Gluck was of a pugnacious and 
Our correspondent adds, ‘ Surely this confirms our | determined character. If he could not succeed in 
worst suspicions ?’ x : aaa 

I one way, he would try another. In 1762 he showed 


|in the production of ‘ Orfeo ed Eurydice’ that 


Che following appeared in the programme book | the period of silence had not been idly spent. For 


of a recent music competition festival : here was an Italian opera written in an entirely 
Hagen’s call for the Vassals. new manner, derived, in so far as it owed anything 
Hoi ho! hoi ho! ho! ho! | to musical as distinct from philosophical influences, 


Ye Gibich vassals, come to mv call ! | from the French operatic style. French fashions, 
Need is here! Danger! Danger ! it will be remembered, were much copied in all 
Hoi-ho! ho-ho! Piu vivo! departments of art and social life in the Austrian 

capital at this time. In ‘ Orfeo’ the drama was 


rhe old question as to atin is England’s greatest | 2° longer the pretext for a vocal concert ; it was 

composer has been revived recently. An authori- | the prime consideration, to which the music 
tative pronouncement appears in the October | 4nd even the singers were subordinated. 

P.R. Gazette in the course of the following It is an interesting coincidence that the subject 

publisher's announcement : ~ | of this revolutionary work was the same as that 

ARTHUR W. KETELBEY’S of the first successful attempt at opera made a 

(Britain’s Greatest Living Composer) century and a half before. Gluck was the first 

New and Beautiful Inspiration, composer to revert to the esthetic theories of 

‘ The Sacred Hour.’ Monteverdi. He did not put these theories into 

We sympathise with Mr. Ketélbey in being thus words until five years later, when he prefaced the 

raised to a pinnacle which he himself, we are sure, | SCOTe Of © Alceste ’ with a declaration of his artistic 

would be very far from claiming. faith, which differs in no essential point from the 

manjfestos of the Florentine innovators nor, except 

in brevity and clearness, from the subsequent 


STAGES IN THE HISTORY OF OPERA :* | €ffusions of Richard Wagner 


V.—GLUCK’S THEORY AND PRACTICE [here is a common de nomin itor etween t vest 
reforming composers other than their adherence 


By DyNELEY HussEY to similar artistic principles. None of the three 

Gluck was born in 1714, and reached maturity|succeeded in composing masterpieces in the 
at the moment when the apotheosis of the classical | accepted manner of their time, as did Handel, 
Italian opera—that is to say, of the Italian operatic | Haydn, and Brahms. Only one of them, Wagner, 
singer—was complete. The aria, which Handel| was a great musician in the sense in which we apply 
had made the vehicle of so much fine dramatic | the term to Bach or Mozart or Beethoven. Monte- 
expression, was inflated to bursting-point by the | verdi’s madrigals, full as they are of interesting 
capacious lungs of successive singers, whose experiments which give them an historical im- 
rivalry led them on to ever higher flights of| portance, cannot be set beside the works of the 
extravagant vocal technique. So long as they| great polyphonists, Palestrina, Marenzio, or our 
supplied material for these exhibitions, composers|own William Byrd. According to M. Henri 
might let dramatic propriety go hang. There| Pruniéres, even his operas are inferior in musical 
comes a moment, however, when a balloon reaches | (though not in dramatic) quality, to those of his 
its ‘ ceiling’ and can go no higher. This moment | forgotten follower, Luigi Rossi. Gluck in his turn 
arrived in the middle of the 18th century and,|had not half the musical talent of Hasse, beside 
although for a while the breeze of popular favour | whose airs his melodies sound clumsy and wanting 
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in subtlety. As we have noted, his failure in 
conventional opera made him face the fact that 
his genius must find an outlet in some new direction, 
just as Wagner’s inability to outshine Meyerbeer 
in anything except vulgarity turned his thoughts 
after the production of ‘ Rienzi’ towards the 
* music-drama.’ 

In the famous preface to ‘ Alceste,’ Gluck states 
that he sought to banish from music all the offences 
against good taste and good sense, and to reduce 
it to its ‘ true function’ of supporting the drama 
without interrupting the action or disfiguring it 
with superfluous ornaments. It is natural that 


! 


| revolution, which was in progress, consisted in the 


this declaration, coming from a composer whose | 


works won great popularity and respect, should 
have taken an important place in accounts of the 
historical development of opera. But the ideas 
contained in it were derived, as Mr. Newman has 
shown in his study of Gluck, from the theories 
which had been gaining ground for some years 
among speculative minds. Most of Gluck’s ideas 
seem to have been taken from a treatise by 
Algarotti, which was published between the 
production of *‘ Orfeo ’ and that of ‘ Alceste.’ After 
contending that reform must begin with the 
libretto, good dramatic music cannot be 
written to stupid words, Algarotti lays down that 
current abuses must be abolished and ‘ the helm 
again given into the hands of the poet, from whom 
it has wrongly been taken.’ 

If, however, Gluck’s theories were not original, 
he had at least the originality to attempt to put 
them into practice, and, to judge from the heated 
controversy aroused by his innovations, they must 
have startled all who were not conversant with 
the latest zsthetic doctrines. Dr. Burney found 
Vienna divided into two parties, and his account 
is worth quoting at some length, as the view of an 
intel ligent contemporary observer : 

*“Metastasio and Hasse fhe says] may be 
said to be at the head of one of the principal 
sects; Calzabigi and Gluck of another. The 
first, regarding all innovations as quackery, 
adhere to the ancient (i.e., the existing) form of 
musical drama. The second party depends 
more upon theatrical effects, propriety of 
character, simplicity of diction, and of musical 
execution than on, what they style, flowery 
descriptions, superfluous similes, 
and cold morality. .... 

‘When the voice was more respected than 
the servile herd of imitative instruments, and at 
a time when a different degree and better-judged 
kind of study rendered it perhaps more worthy 
of attention than at present, the airs of Signor 
Hasse, particularly those of the pathetic kind, 
were such as charmed every hearer, and fixed 
the re putations of the first singers in Europe. ; 

‘The Chevalier Gluck is simplifying music 


since 


sententious 


and tries all he can to keep his music 

chaste and sober. His three operas of ‘‘ Orfeo,’ 
Alceste,’"” and “ Paride’’ are proofs of this, 

as they contain few difficulties of execution, 

though many of expression.’ 

Although the worthy Doctor disclaims any 


intention ‘ to take sides or to determine which of 
these parties is right,’ it is easy to see that his 
sympathies lay with the older school. The interest 
of his criticism rests not in its rightness or wrong- 
ness, but in the sure way he hits upon the difference 
between the two styles. 


He saw that the essential | 


dethronement of the voice from its supreme place 
in music. 

One of the most important features of Gluck’s 
practice was his substitution of accompanied 
recitative for vecitativo secco, with the object of 
diminishing as far as possible the difference in 
musical quality between the airs and the dramatic 
dialogue. From this it is but a step to the 
continuous melodic declamation of Wagner, 
though it is a step which could not be taken until 
the symphonic technique of composition had been 
developed by Haydn and Beethoven. AsI pointed 
out in a previous article in this series, Handel had 
already done something towards increasing the 
importance of the orchestral accompaniment 
relative to the voice. This use of the ‘servile 
herd of imitative instruments’ was, indeed, one 
of the signs of the end of Italian domination in 
music and of the enthronement in its place of 
Germany with its tradition of instrumental musi 
Gluck has been claimed by the French almost as 
if he were a native of Paris, but he was in this 
respect true to his own nationality. 

It was not, indeed, until ten years after the 
production of ‘ Orfeo’ that Gluck settled in Paris 
and composed to French texts. Here his two 
‘ Iphigénies,’ ‘Armide’ and the revised version 
of ‘ Alceste,’ which we are to hear at the Scala 
Theatre next month, aroused an even more furious 
controversy than had divided the Viennese. He 
was accused, like Wagner a century later, of making 
his singers shriek and of being incapable of writing 
melody. ‘ Armide’ was written more or less as 
an answer to these criticisms, and to prove that 
he could express tender as well as tragic sentiments 
In a comparison of the new opera with ‘ Alceste,’ 
Gluck himself says, ‘ The two operas are so different 
that you will hardly believe them to be by the 
same composer. I have tried to be painter and 
poet rather than musician, and I confess that I 
should like to finish my career with this opera. 
In ‘‘ Armide ’’ there is a delicate quality which is 
wanting in “ Alceste,’’ for I have discovered a 
method of making the characters express them- 
selves in such a manner that you will recognise 
at once, from the style of the expression, whether 
it is Armide or one of her followers who is speaking.’ 

This is rather a large order, and it must be 
admitted that Gluck’s powers of characterisation 
did not run to so particular a definition of the 
personalities on the stage. Indeed, one’s chief 
impression of ‘ Armide’ is that the passionate 
music is completely at variance with the stilted 
language of the libretto, written by Quinault for 
Lulli a century before. Gluck was, in truth, too 
much of a musician to remember his theories in 
the heat of composition, and we may be grateful 
for the inconsistencies which much 
beautiful music. 

In ‘ Alceste,’ which is of especial interest at the 
moment, there is ample proof of Gluck’s dramatic 
powers. The libretto does not do much to help 
him, since Calzabigi made a sorry mess of the 
Euripidean tragedy. The melodies are, perhaps, 
weak. Even in the famous ‘ Divinités du Styx’ 
one feels that, beautiful and dramatic as the 
individual phrases are, the whole is disjointed 
and short-breathed. The beauty of the opera 
rests in the masterly simplicity with which the 
dramatic situations are handled. Even after a 
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ntury and a half the third scene of the first Act, 


ce 
which is the finest example of Gluck’s genius in 
this direction, has lost none of its power to move 
us. For there is a grandeur and nobility in this 
music which gives it a beauty as enduring as that 
of the simple outlines on an Attic vase. 








Teachers’ Department 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD PIANOFORTE 
EXAMINATIONS FOR 1930 
By ERNEST FOWLES 
(Conciuded from November number, p. 1006) 
ADVANCED GRADE.—LIST A 
No. 58. Czerny. Study in G minor, Op. 740, 
No. 14. (Crotchet 116-126.)—This evergreen study 


in broken chordal forms is of great usefulness. The 
pity is that the right hand is alone disciplined. 
Even in these days of harmonic opportunity it is 
common to meet players able to manage a study 
of this kind, but totally ignorant of the application 
of harmony to the keyboard. Every chord- 
position should be played, crotchet by crotchet, 
in unbroken form. If properly and systematically 
listened to, the experiment ought to help towards 
a concept of chords and their combinations. It 
would be well to insist upon this being continued 
until the harmony is aurally, visually, and tactually 
realised. To put it on the lowest ground, the 
process will render performance of the study 
infinitely easier to the player. The fingering 
throughout is appropriate, and no difficulty in 
this respect should arise if the fingering of the 
individual chord-positions is thoroughly under- 
stood. 

No. 59. Haydn. First movement of Sonata 
in E flat. (Crotchet 116.)—In No. 50 was given 
an analysis of a movement by Mozart. This is an 
opportunity to examine one by Haydn, and to 
compare the one with the other. Look at the 
exposition of No. 50. In the main, the phrases 
are ‘ regular’ and the effect as a whole is square. 
In this movement, rhythmic freedom is the rule. 
The first subject, with its three phrases, is a 
characteristic opening. Again, the _ transition 
passage of No. 50 is formed by four-bar groups. 
Here, a passage of great rhythmic unity (bars 12 
to 24) carries the music onward to the second 
subject. Like the Mozart movement, the zone of 
the latter contains three thoughts, and it will be 
profitable to compare these in their respective 
settings on the simple ground of rhythmic forma- 
tion. The extent of the development portion is 
compensated by its interest, both in material and 
in rhythm. But the most astonishing feature in 
this (for the period) highly developed movement 
is the length and interest of the Coda (last twenty- 
eight bars). It is well to be reminded of the fact 
that Haydn comes down in history as the most 
advanced thinker of the classic age in the terms 
of rhythm. The rendering requires all the delicate 
insight and clear-cut expression of Mozart, great 
reticence in pedalling, and a very particular 
attention to the decorative side of the music in 
respect of tone-marks and shadings. 

No. 60. Schumann. Intermezzo, ‘ Faschings- 
schwank,’ Op. 26. (Crotchet 84 or faster.)—A 
movement particularly distinctive of the composer. 
The student should first master the harmony 


unbrokenly, but he must observe the auxiliary 
sounds mingled with the harmony in nearly every 
bar throughout—the A natural in bar 1, the 
G natural in bar 2, and so forth. From these not 
a little experience in the use and purpose of such 
sounds will be gained. The music is a masterly 
treatment of the single idea presented in bars 1 
to 4. It is a romance to be played with fervour 
and with unbounded energy. Therefore the 
phlegmatic or emotionally unresponsive should 
avoid it—at any rate for an examination! It 
will be noticed that every phrase or section 
contains a point of vigorous climax. It is upon the 
treatment of these climaxes, in their varying 
degrees of intensity, that the ultimate effect 
depends. Schumann gives an occasional clue in 
this direction. His poco meno f in bar 9 is a case 
in point. It noteworthy, however, that he 
never indicates a fortissimo, a fact which shows 
that he leaves the zone of greatest stress to the 
imagination of the player. The editor has given 
the simplest possible pedalling, and it will perhaps 
be as well to follow his suggestions in a movement 
which, in reality, demands pedalling of considerable 
insight. 


is 


No. 61. 3rahms. Waltz in E, Op. 39, No. 2. 
(Crotchet 108 An art dance-form of the purest 
type. The construction seems to belie the 
accentuation usual in the waltz (cf. No. 22). But 


however strongly the triple accentuation may 
make an appeal, it must not be stressed. Che 
uniform metrical arrangement of the figuration 
will carry on the movement with but little accentual 
assistance from the player. Observe that the 
scheme of the whole is a duetto between the hands, 
the inner part moving in charming rivalry with 
the upper. In one case only is it necessary to 
give a fuller significance to the inner part, viz., in 
bars 13 to 17. The movement of these chords 
passing in gradual tone-descent from the climax in 
bar 14 is a masterstroke in a masterly setting. 

No. 62. Colin Taylor. ‘ Boats,’ from ‘ The 
Crescent Moon.’ (Dotted crotchet 46.)—This very 
pleasant piece lends itself to sentimental treatment 

at anv rate so far as the first and last sections 
are concerned. The tendency, if manifest, must 
be countered by a thoroughly rhythmic rendering 
of the parts in question, in which rubato should 
be only sparingly employed. The unexpec ted 
nature of many chords will provide room for 
thought—when thought of the kind is applied ! 


The figurations of the middle section are all 
harmonically interesting, and should first be 
studied from that point of view. The pppp 


direction is slightly optimistic, and reminiscent of 
Tchaikovsky, who in one noted passage ventured 
upon ppppp! (Query: How could one express 
the quadrupled superlative in Italian, to say 
nothing of our own language?) Naturally, ex- 
tremities in language defeat their ends. Something, 
at least, is due to the imagination of the player, 
and a player without imagination will make but 
little of this music. 
ADVANCED GRADE.—LIST B 

No. 63. Clementi. Study in A, No. 9. (Crot- 
chet 108-116.)—The combined scale and arpeggio 
studv is always valuable, because it disciplines the 


lalternate hand-positions respectively employed. 


Players whose hands and arms are imperfectly 
trained in habits of muscular resilience quickly 
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| 
discover the fact when they venture upon passages | 


such these. The direction ma non troppo 
indicates a warning against excessive speed—and 
its corollary, a probable misapplication of natural 
muscular laws. The student should apply this 
direction in the most elastic manner. Let him 
not attempt a speed which will prevent him from 
making use of these same natural muscular laws 
with the freedom suggested, and made possible, 
by Nature. 

No. 64. Daquin. ‘ Le Coucou.’ (Crotchet 126.) 

-Very little of the work of this French contem- 
porary of Bach has come down to us. We are 
very distinctly the losers. Doubtless Daquin had 
sat at the feet of Couperin, and had learnt from 
him the possibilities of keyboard music. The 
hand is the hand of Daquin, but the style and 
atmosphere are strongly suggestive of the older 
and greater master. The movement a rondo 
of the older type, with three appearances of the 
main thought and, of course, two episodes, a 
form beloved by the older French masters. 
Although vivace has been added by an editor, the 
word must be held to apply less to actual speed 
than to style. The latter must be vivacious, and 
anticipatory of the cuckoo-calls which punctuate 
the rhythmic movement with delightful frequency. 
The graces start in every case in the accentual 
position. Thus, the first note of the grace in bar 11 
is played with the first note of the left-hand group, 
the notes following each other as quickly as the 
skill of the player will allow. A change of finger 
on the third note (or on the first) will facilitate the 
execution. The shake in bar 22 may be reduced 
to its lowest form, viz., four notes in all, or similar 
to the ornament of bar 1]. In fact, a Bach inter- 
pretation may quite well be given to this shake. 
(Vide No. 54.) 

No. 65. Beethoven. Last movement of Sonata 
in C minor, Op. 13. (Minim 100.)—It is interesting 
to compare the plan of No. 64 with that of this 
movement, which illustrates the development of 
the rondo after it had been influenced by sonata 
form. The following analysis should also be 
compared with the plan of sonata form given 
in No. 50: 

First subject, bars 1-17. 

Transition to second subject, bars 18-25 


as 


1S 


Zone of second subject, bars 25-51: First 
thought, bars 25-33; second thought, bars 


33-43 ; third thought, bars 43-51. 
First subject, second appearance, bars 61-78 
Central episode, characteristic of the modern 
rondo, bars 78-120 


First subject, third appearance, bars 120-128 


Transition to second subject, effected by an 
extension of the first subject, bars 128-134 
Zone of second subject, bars 134-170: First 


thought, bars 134-143; second thought, bars 
143-153: third thought, bars 153-170 
First subject, fourth appearance, bars 171-182. 
Coda, bar 182 to the end 
The usual tendency to start the movement too 
quickly and to modify the tempo when the normal 
quavers turn to triplets must be repressed. The 
first subject suggests a touch of daintiness, and 
excessive speed throws it altogether outside the 
picture. In all respects the note-clearness required 
by late 18th-century music is equally needful 
here; and this, of course, includes the duty of 
restrained and careful pedalling. 


No. 66. Schumann. ‘ Ende vom Lied,’ Op. 12, 
No. 8. (Crotchet 126.)—A particularly attractive 
phase of Schumann’s work, ending with a Coda 
of great mystic charm. Good chordal grasp is a 
need throughout ; of the heavier type in the first 
section, of the lighter in the episode. In the latter 
part (minim 88-92), great care must be taken with 
the phrase-markings. In every case the two-note 
slur indicates a true trochee, and must be treated 
accordingly. In particular, notice those in imita- 
tion at bars 14, &c., of the episode. Splendid 
practice in free hand-work will be found here 
The Coda should be played amorosamente—very 
tenderly, and with a memory of the composer's 
personality to help the interpretation. Each 
chord-change is a surprise and a joy. Note the 
theme with its uplifting octave, which trickles 
through the harmony as a kind of swan song for 
the group of pieces within this opus. 

No. 67. Hugo Anson. ‘ Pavan.’ (Crotchet 72 

The direction con maesta is much more readily 
understood in connection with this pavan than 
delicato. Perhaps the latter word refers to 
delicacy of conception, and not expressly to the 
keyboard interpretation of that conception. For 
it seems to me that not a little of the original 
nobility of the pavan is recovered in this interesting 
example. Note the treatment of the predominant 
tune, firstly, as a lower melody suggestive of the 
‘cello or of a tenor voice; secondly, in sonorous 
form with a low and strong bass of support. 
Note, further, the climax attained in the course 
of the episode, and the poignancy of its effect. 
It was a happy thought to make the cadence in 
bars 18 and 19 characteristic of the piece. Its 
second occurrence brings about a virtual ending- 
place to the episode, and incidentally is the reason 
for the link-passage (bars 32-39), which, to fulfil 
its purpose in the movement, must be played 
exactly as directed. 

ADVANCED GRADE.—LIST C 

No. 68. Moscheles. Study in F minor, Op. 70, 
No. 24. (Crotchet 96.)—Good practice in a form 
of passage met with in much post-classic and 
modern music. The writing is very diversified, 
no two bars being precisely alike; and this may 


be regarded as the standard of its value. The 
precautionary comodo will probably be found 
welcome. All I have hitherto said upon the 


subject of agility (cf. Nos. 43 and 63) should be 
recalled in connection with this study, which 
demands some brilliance of style conjoined with 
perfect freedom of manipulation. 

No. 69. Handel. Air with Variations. (Theme, 
crotchet 60.)—Here is the famous theme after- 
wards treated by Brahms in an equally famous 
manner Here we the variation form, 
already, it is true, with a long history behind it, 
but still tied down to the conventions which 
dominated all instrumental music of the first half 
of the 18th century. The fact does not belittle 
the music of that time. Addison, Steele, Swift, 
and the rest of the worthies of those days are not 
bedimmed by the great glories of 19th-century 
literature So if we know the work of Brahms 
in connection with this theme, we shall take the 
greater joy and reap the greater benefit from 
listening to that of Handel. The Air should be 
presented strictly—just as it is written. Var. 1 
(crotchet 88) is a flowing commentary upon the 
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harmony of the theme. Var. II. (ditto) combines 
the original harmony with a roughened outline of 
A marked cantabile is therefore necessary 
Var. III. (dotted crotchet 120) 


the alr. 
throughout. 


presents a totally new figuration, and Var. IV. | 


(dotted crotchet 116) is to Var. III. as Var. II. 
to Var. I. Var. V. (crotchet 126) brings in the 
‘toccata’ element of the period, and forms a 
fitting close to the set. 

No. 70. Chopin. Polonaise in C minor, Op. 40, 
No. 2. (Crotchet 80.)—Like his waltzes and 


mazurkas, Chopin’s polonaises admit of much | 


variety in tempo. This must always be the case 
with a composer whose moods are changeable, 
unexpected and occasionally even capricious. 
Moreover, it is well to remember that the real 
polonaise, from which Chopin drew his inspiration, 
was in reality a dance of very moderate movement. 
I have often referred to a knowledge of form as 
essential to the player. This piece is an object- 
lesson to that effect. Both sections (the Polonaise 
and the Trio) are in themselves examples of three- 
part form, and, in each case, a change in tempera- 
mental expression coincides with the close of one 
part and the beginning of another. Observe the 
changes in this respect at the intersection of bars 
34-35, 55-56, 86-87, and 98-99. A reference to 
the following details will be helpful. 
Outline the melody. Bars 15 and 16: The same. 
Bars 37-41: A _ slight accelerando follows the 
crescendo. Bar 42: Recover the tempo. Bars 
74-78: The interlude-passage should be played 
strictly and with an effect of distance. Bars 87-93: 
A quiet left-hand part with cantabile in the upper 
melody. Bars 93-97: Make a climactic point 
here with a pronounced declension lasting until 
the return in bar 99. Bars 117-120: Do not fail 
to bring out the new motive in the uppermost 


part. 
No. 71. Tchaikovsky. ‘ Barcarolle,’ Op. 37a, 
No. 6. (Crotchet 108-112.)—Tchaikovsky was not 


always so happy in his pianoforte music as he 
in this well-known piece. Gyrazioso exactly 
describes the style of the whole. The melodic 
part must be played with infinite light and shade, 
and with a sense of the unity of each phrase, 
composed though it be of isolated rhythmic sec- 
tions. The sections in the phrase bars 6 to 12, for 
instance, must so be treated that the continuity 
of the phrase itself is unimpaired. This is largely 
a matter of tone-management, but not entirely ; 
the mental grasp of the phrase-unit is a prior need. 
Rubato is a virtual necessity throughout the piece, 
but it must be used with wisdom and not allowed, 
as is so often the case with this piece, to turn 
what are really beautiful phrases into sentimental 
platitudes. The poco pitt mosso must be regarded 
as a preparation for the new thought at the change 
of time-signature. This thought requires vigour, 
and if played at a moderate tempo, may even 
contain a semblance of dignity. The main diffi- 
culty of the movement is to manage the interluding 
phrases, the first of which will be found in the bar 
next to the Tempo I. at the return. These 
phrases should blend in tone with that of the 
original melody which they accompany. On no 
account should they be played echo-wise, a sure 
path to the sentimental—in this connection at 
least. The Coda may be invested with consider- 
able charm. The month of June is Tchaikovsky's 
inspiration, and it is not hard to perceive the 


1S 


‘application of the quietly falling harmonies and 


gradual evanescence of the music. 

No. 72. Leo Livens. ‘ Dance of the Insects.’ 
(Crotchet 96.)—General daintiness of rendering is, 
of course, called for by the nature as well as by 
the title of the piece, which, moreover, provides 
some quite excellent practice in quickly-recurring 
repeated notes. There seem to be two schools of 
thought in the treatment of the latter. Some 
suggest that change of finger is always desirable, 
and, as a reason, refer somewhat unconvincingly 
to what they call finger-flexibility. Others declare 
that, except in very rapid repetitions in which 
possible blocking of the key mechanism is con- 


}cerned, the problem is one for the hand rather 


than for the fingers; that, since it is possible to 
make octave repetitions at a comparatively high 


|speed, it should be logical to do the same with 


| indispensable. 


Bars 9-11: | 


single notes and with the same technique. In 
this place, however, the player has no alternative ; 
the fingering must be taken as indicated, for the 
nature of the passages makes this virtually 
In music so delicately conceived it 
is important to avoid climactic points of too great 
intensity. The fortes of the middle section must 
be regarded as merely forming a contrast to the 
first and last sections, which contain the leading 
motive of the whole. 


POINTS FROM LECTURES 

The lecture world suddenly bursts into activity 
with the change back of the summer-time clock. 
The pressure on this column is so great this month 
that many a good ‘ point ’ must go unmarked 

However, not every lecturer invites notice. 
excellent musician ranged over the development 
of church music by showing as a mere introduction 
ancient civilizations practised the art of 
musk Egyptians, Greeks, Hebrews, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Arabians, Indians, and Chinese. 
The speakers who followed all referred to the fine 
musicianship of the lecturer ; they were impressed 
by the man, but what of thesubject? Incontrastto 
this encyclopedic and over-conscientious prepara 
tion, Dr. W. G. Whittaker at Liverpool University 


One 


how 


lectured on an English composer whose works 
(and even name) seemed to be lost, viz., William 
Young. Such a vivid account of this man and 


his music was given that the audience clearly had 
their interest aroused Both these lectures were 
historical. Which would you rather have ? 
Frederick Delius was the topical subject taken 
by Mr. Hubert J. Foss at Trinity College of Music 
The music of Delius, he said, was not quite like 
what the colleges taught their pupils to regard as 
good music, for the conception was not primarily 
melodic nor the texture contrapuntal. By every 
rule the music was poor—but the rules were not 
applicable to Delius It was probable, however, 
that the harmonic basis of Delius’s thought had 
retarded appreciation of him. His methods of 
development were no less his own; they were of 


a piece with the poet side of his mind It was 
sometimes said that the music of Delius bore a 
cosmopolitan stamp. That was true in a sense, 
but in addition to the German and French 


influences to be traced in his works, there were 
marked English characteristics. The latter were 
to be noticed in his frequent use of the human 
voice, the vocal quality of his themes and phrases, 
and his recurring reminiscences of folk-song. 
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It takes a Lord Mayor to tackle the dictum of 
a University Professor of Music—doubtless in chaff, 
as the remark was received with laughter. Suir 
Hugh Allen had advised the Associated Board 
winners of certificates at Norwich ‘ not to go to 
bed until they had written some music out of 
their own head.’ Of the pianist who had illus- 
trated, Sir Hugh thought ‘ she could write out in 
this room every note of what she had played.’ 
Lord Mayor Gowen said, ‘I very much question 
whether Sir Hugh Allen, when he heard the Chopin 
polonaise—if he has never heard it before would 
be able when he goes back to London to write 
half a bar of it.’ 

The state of music in Wales before 1815 (that 
being the year of the birth of John Ambrose 
Lloyd) gave Mr. J. Charles McLean an opportunity 
of making a historical sketch leading to the present 
time. Where does Wales stand to-day, he asked, 
compared with the other nations of the world ? 
Wales wasasmall nation with little or no advantages, 
Norway was a small nation, but had produced a 


Grieg; Finland claimed Sibelius Poland had 
Chopin and Paderewski; and Yugoslavia her 
Béla Barték; but Wales had not vet found her 


Schubert, Grieg, or Sibelius. One answer 
that Wales had only been at it seriously for about 


was 


eighty vears, whilst Italy, France, Germany, and 
England had produced classical masterpieces 
three and four hundred years before Wales had 
made a start. 

Dr. A. W. Pollitt told the Music Teachers’ 


Association at Liverpool that he knew a school 
where the students were assembled once or twice 
a year, and were obliged to listen to a couple of 
quartets That was for musical appre- 
ciation. But he had never heard of any converts 
to music as the result of su method ; he had 
heard of many young people being antagonised 
String quartets were not for the tyro; they 
appealed only to the cultured few, and he could 
imagine nothing more boring than young people 
being obliged to listen to a string quartet. 


string 


In the course of some hints to conductors in a 
Belfast class for conductors, Mr. John Vine said 


there was an idea that interpretation was mere 
expressiveness, but that was not so Real 
interpretation included everything: rhythm, 
shape, tone, diction, expressiveness, and the 
underlying mood of the whole In perfect 


interpretation these factors must be in perfect 
relationship. The test of expressiveness was that 
it should be just enough—a little less than enough 
made the singing insipid, while too much turned 
it into a caricature. The team spirit in choirs 
must be cultivated, and to get this they must 
abolish selfishness, littleness, and jealousy. 

Mr. J. B. McElligott, speaking at the Oxford 
Summer School of the Society of St. Gregory, 
treated of plainsong as music and as worship. It 
throws all the emphasis on the singer. Mr. Ernest 
Newman remarked lately that in modern song the 
pianist is an equal collaborator with the singer, 
and yet the former is described in programmes as 
being ‘ at the pianoforte.’ It would be more just, 
added the lecturer, in some recitals of modern songs 
to put on the programme, ‘ Pianoforte solo, Mr. | 
George Reeves ; at the Larynx, Madame So-and- 
So.’ In plainsong the whole of the song—melody, 


atmosphere, ornament, contrast, and illustration— 
is put into the voice part. Choirs who are going | 


| difficult tune. 


to sing plainsong must think more in terms of the 
singer than of the organist. The choirmaster 
must be more and more a master of singing. 
Seeing and hearing were topics on which Mr. 
E. Stanley Roper founded a little homily at a 
Trinity College distribution at Northampton. 
Many people see without noticing and hear without 
listening. ‘ Under seeing without hearing comes : 
when you play the wrong note even though you 
know its name; when you give the wrong value 
to the notes; when you leave out the 
remember, rests let in the light and air—and when 
you use the wrong fingers. Under hearing without 
listening comes: when you begin badly; when 
you do not keep your hands together ; when you 
alter the pace of the piece ; when you use the loud 
pedal much; when you spread a_ chord 
which ought not to be spread; when a singer 


rests 


too 


sings out of tune; when a violinist plays out of 
tune; and when you make a row instead of 
music.’ 


Hints to choir conductors and choirmasters were 
given in profusion at a Dundee lecture by Dr. 


C. H. Moody. An example may be given. In 
dealing with pianissimo passages, he never 
attempted articulation until he got the exact 
shade of soft singing he wanted. When the 


pitch was causing trouble at sectional rehearsals, 
he would emphasise that they should deal with 
pitch and that alone. If tone was not good or 
articulation not clear, they should deal with tone 
or deal with articulation. 

* Municipalities and Music ’ was a subject about 
which Dr. Adrian Boult had some useful things 
to say to a large audience at Cheltenham. If it 
was to be a place where people came in swarms 
for the day and consumed a good deal of liquid 
refreshment, let them get a jazz band and be done 


with it. If they wanted to attract distinguished 
visitors, as they had been doing for the past 
hundred years, then they should get a good 
orchestra. A start on a small scale would not 


cause any grave financial problem, and an or- 
chestra at Cheltenham would be a great adornment, 
adding much to the beautiful things they had 
to look at, by having something beautiful to 
listen to. 

Dr. Sydney Nicholson, speaking at Bury St. 
Edmunds, where St. Mary’s Church was completely 
filled, remarked : ‘ It is said all over the place that 
people cannot bear to go to church because of the 
choir’s singing. It is not the choir’s singing, but 
the wav it is done which is wrong.’ He begged 
those who undertook the responsibility to approach 
church music with reverence, and determination 
that they will not only do all they can, but that 
the small choirs will never attempt over-elaborate 
music. 

Love and religion, in the view of Mr. C. H. 
Phillips (speaking at the Hull Y.W.C.A.), are the 
two greatest emotional sources of song. The 
Elizabethan songs, apart from religious songs, were 
of two kinds: those of the ‘ fa-la-la’ type, pro- 
duced by pure exuberance, and the love-songs. 
The words were often very intricate, and the 
Elizabethans were past-masters of the art of 
seizing the atmosphere of a song and setting it to a 
These songs had a peculiar aroma 


about them, like cigars. They could soothe away 


|care, but they were not in the least ‘ thrilling.’ 


J. G. 
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POWDER AND SHOT 
(See also ‘ Letters to the Editor.’ 
po YOU KNOW ?— 
That in 1928 the London College of Music examined 
O79 


als 


‘ 


5,883 candidates for diplomas, of whom 3, 
passed ? 

That altogether upwards of 850,000 candidates 
have been examined in the forty-two years of 
the College’s life ? 

That it has seventy-three examiners, and eight 
hundred and fourteen local centres ? 

AND WOULD YOU BELIEVE ? . 

That its prize distributions are presided over by 
town councillors, mayors, knights, and vis- 
counts ? 

That the current Report says, ‘ The College may, 
indeed, be well called the Musical Examining 
Institution of the British Empire ’ ? 

That ‘ the mandoline would appear to have passed 
out of favour, far as examinations are 
concerned ’ ? 

That ‘ the College diplomas are recognised all the 
world over, not only as an artistic test by those 
who follow music for the pleasure it gives, and 
for art’s sake, but also by those whose objective 
it is to possess a diploma which shall serve as a 
standard teaching qualification ’ ? 

Yet that the L.C.M. is NOT RECOGNISED by 
the Teachers’ Registration Council ? 

That the following newspapers have printed lists 
of successful candidates: the Daily Telegraph, 
the Morning Post, and the Manchester Guardian ? 

Chat the Music Student has published photographs 
of children under fifteen who have obtained 
professional diplomas of the L.C.M. ? 

And that, in this year of grace 1929, some musicians 
STILL ask why they should join the I.S.M. ? 


sO 


Among the articles in the November School 
Music Review we were specially interested in 
Mr. Percy Scholes’s account of a visit to a secondary 
school in Bucharest, where he witnessed a demon- 
stration of a new system of training that is intended 
to form the basis of the musical work in schools 
throughout Rumania. The method extra- 
ordinarily well devised for the cultivation of 
alertness and resource, but the extent to which it 
depends on the extemporaneous power and 
musicianship of the teacher is, we think, against 
its successful use in centres where there is no 
specialist available. (The method cannot be 
described in a few words, so we must refer the 
reader to the article.) No doubt methods of the 
kind are used in English schools; in fact, we met 
with something similar in the work of a few keen 


is 


Chur¢th choirmasters many years ago. Anyway, 
some features from the Bucharest system could 
(and, we think, should) be taken up by skilful 


teachers in this country. 

Other features in this number are articles on 
Christmas music, by G. Kirkham Jones; an 
account by Desmond MacMahon of the visit of an 
English school choir to Germany; a practical 
recipe for ‘ Home-Made Marionettes,’ by F. Alice 
Marzials; a biographical article by Edward 
Watson on John Stanley, the gifted blind organist- 
composer whose music is still to be heard at 
recitals ; &c. The‘ Everyday Teaching Problem ’ 
discussed this month by J. Raymond Tobin is the 
linking-up of Sol-fa and Staff notations. There 
are the usual features and music supplements. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions must be of general musical interest. 
They must be stated simply and briefly, and if several 
ave sent, each must be written on a separate slip. 
Our ‘Answers to Correspondents’ column closes on 
the 14th of the month. We cannot undertake to reply 
by post. 

PIANOFORTE QUERIES FROM HULL (no name 
given).—(1.) We cannot say whether Tausig and 
other great pianists of the past could play two or 
three more octaves to the second than present-day 
star pianists. Can anybody say? And if they 
could, does it matter? (2.) Certainly you ought 
to be able to acquire the ability to read two widely 
dispersed passages at sight. It is merely a matter 
of practice. Organists often have to read at sight 
from three (and sometimes four) staves; and 
there are plenty of musicians who can condense a 
fair-sized full score at the pianoforte right away. 
Your teacher’s recommendation to play the hands 
separately has reference rather to learning the 
piece than to reading it at sight. Sight-reading 
is best acquired by the use of music well within 
your technical grasp, beginning with a slow pace 
and going right ahead, no matter what slips occur. 
If you stop to make corrections you are not reading 
at sight, but merely advertising your blunders. 
3.) We have looked at this question all round, 
but still cannot understand it. (4.) You 
‘ What is it that makes the fingers sort of get mixed 
up after they have been repeating a sequence or 
trill for a long period for a considerable number of 
Simply technical deficiency and lack of 
(5.) Rapid repetition of notes 
(6.) 


} 
ask, 


times ?’ 
muscular freedom. 
is a matter of agility rather than strength. 
You are too greatly worried over the question of 
speed. The quickest playing (even in pieces where 
speed is the prime factor) is not always the best. 
Clean, rhythmical playing at a moderate pace 
often sounds quicker than quick playing in which 
those virtues are not present. Don’t bother so 
much about metronome marks, which are usually 
not the composer’s, and in any case are no more 
than general indications. Note.—We are glad to 
help you, but we must ask you to write any future 
questions more clearly, and not on odd fragments 
of paper, and to keep all the references to a question 
together. We got quite giddy chasing your 
postscripts, afterthoughts, N.B.’s, asterisks, and 
footnotes, from scrap to scrap; and your 
question arrived on one of our busy days we were 
not pleased with you. 

S. S. S.—(1.) For the first movement of Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto a good pace would be 
— = 85-90. You will probably find what you 
want in ‘ Practical Guide to Phrasing,’ by Riemann 
and Fuchs (Schirmer). (3.) ‘ The Art of Accom- 
paniment,’ by Welton Hickin (Novello). (4.) We 
are unable to compare the standard of playing in 
the L.R.A.M. accompaniment with that of the 
L.R.A.M. pianoforte-teaching examination. 

B. C. W.—You say you have to teach a mixed 
village choir to read at sight a four-part exercise 
at a competition to be held in about ten weeks’ 
time. Staff notation only will be allowed, and 
your choir consists mostly of farm lads and girls 
who do not know their notes. Were we placed in 
your position our first inclination would be to 
write to the secretary of the Festival and point 
out the unfairness of limiting the test to Staff 


as 


(2.) 
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notation. You will probably find that most of 
your singers have a fair grounding in Tonic Sol-fa 
left over from their school days. With diligence 
you may in ten weeks develop this in such a way 
that they will be able to read quite respectably 
at the competition if the use of Tonic Sol-fa be 
allowed. We believe the Festival committee would 
see the reasonableness of allowing either notation. 
If they do not, we should be disposed to give the | 
Festival a miss. However, that would, no doubt, 
wrong of us. Assuming that after all we 
decided to enter, we should ascertain just how 
much Tonic Sol-fa reading ability the choir 
possesses, and on it base much of the Staff 
notation could manage in the available 
time. In order to do this you must, of course, 
have a grounding of Tonic Sol-fa yourself. We 
do not think you will find any four-part graded 
exercises for S.A.T.B. sufficiently easy for your 
purpose. It might be worth your while, however, 
to send for a copy of a ‘ Handbook for Choralists,’ 
by Harvey Grace (Novello, 1s. 6d.), in which you 
will find not only a good many hints on sight- 
singing, but a number of graded studies in both 
notations. If you decide that a fair number of | 
these studies are within the powers of your choir | 
you will be able to do much by letting them read | 
the easier examples alternately in Tonic Sol-fa 
and Staff notation, giving such tips as occur to | 
you during the process. But, we repeat, begin | 


be 


as 


as we 


by writing to the secretary of the Festival 
a tactful protest against the taboo of Tonic | 
Sol-fa. 

J. D. R. W.—(1.) You will be quite safe in print- | 


ing in your collection of pipe arrangements any of 
the songs you mention that are obviously folk- 
songs or long since out of copyright, such as ‘ Caller 
Herrin,’ ‘ Flowers of the Forest,’ &c. Concerning 
the rest (for example, a tune you mention as coming 
from some ukulele tutor), it would be safer to 
write to the publishers of the book or collection, 
inquiring as to any possible restriction. You ask 
also, ‘If a tune is printed in 6-8 would it be 
wrong for me to make and print an arrangement 


in 4-4 time?’ We should say yes, decidedly. 
This would not be arranging a tune, but dis- 
arranging it very considerably. (2.) There is 


nothing complicated in the process of copyrighting. 
The rights of the book will remain your property | 
until you assign them to somebody else. (3.) In 
regard to the sample you send of your method of 
variation, we should decidedly object to your 
changing the time of the tune from 3-4 to 4-4. 
This kind of thing is quite legitimate when it 
occurs in of a of variations, but it is 
indefensible when you publish your version of 
the tune as a separate number. We fail to see 
why the fact of its being arranged for pipes should 
call for changes so drastic. There is very little 
left of the original by the time you have finished 
with it. 

TEACHER.—When we said in a recent answer 
that the A.R.C.O. diploma does not rank as high 
as the L.R.A.M. or the A.R.C.M., we had no} 
desire to belittle the R.C.O. diploma. Still less| 
do we wish readers to imagine that the diploma is 
of little value to them. It is of considerable value 
in several ways, but most of all in that it sets a 
candidate to work systematically in the acquiring 
of a good deal of practical knowledge that he 
would not trouble about in the ordinary way. | 


one set 


Nevertheless, nobody pretends that it can be 
regarded as anything more than a kind of half-way 
house to the Fellowship diploma. We know many 
excellent musicians who never proceeded from 
Associateship to Fellowship, but the fact remains 
that (as we say below in our answer to ‘ F. C.’) 
the A.R.C.O. diploma; though an_ excellent 
all-round qualification, is not sufficiently exacting 
on the technical side of performance to enable it 
to rank with the Fellowship, or with such diplomas 
as the A.R.C.M. and the L.R.A.M. You say that 
‘the R.C.O., as a chartered institution, should 
surely be on the same footing as the R.A.M. and 
R.C.M., and its examinations of equal value.’ 
Equal value for what? The L.R.A.M. diploma 
for pianoforte-playing is no test of the holder's 
ability to fulfil the duties of a church organist and 
choirmaster, and similarly the F.R.C.O. diploma 
has little weight when the subject is (say) the 
teaching or playing of the violin. There is a good 
deal of loose thinking on this subject, and many 
of the general public, and even a good many 
musicians, seem to imagine that so long as a man 
has a set of initials after his name he is qualified 
to teach any and every subject. If teachers would 
confine themselves in general to the subject for 
which they hold proper qualifications, the status 
of degrees and diplomas and of the profession 
generally would be improved. 

V. C. P.—(l1.) Study the full scores 
Beethoven symphonies in their order; 
the three best-known symphonies of Mozart—the 
‘Jupiter, G minor, and E flat, and a few of 
the best of the Haydn symphonies such as the 
‘London’ or the ‘ Military.” You ask, ‘Can 
anything be learned from Haydn, or is he as 


of the 
take 


threadbare as many musicians would have us 
believe ?’ A great deal can be learned from 


Haydn, and for one musician who regards him as 
threadbare you will find many who regard him as 
evergreen. (2.) If you wish to make acquaintance 
with Brahms’s pianoforte works we suggest, as a 
pleasant start, the Intermezzi and the Waltzes. 
(3.) Your left hand, you say, is considerably 
weaker than your right; what shall you do? 
Make a daily use of the exercises in Ridley 
Prentice’s ‘ Hand Gymnastics’ (Novello). If you 
have never worked at Bach’s Two- and Three-Part 
Inventions begin now. You will find in them 
some splendid work for your left hand. Take 
also from the ‘ Forty-eight’ such Preludes 
Nos. 2, 10, and 15 from the first book, and Nos. 6, 
21, and 23 from Book 2. Concentrate also on 
such of the Fugues as present special difficulties 
for the left hand, e.g., No. 5, in Book 1, where the 
demisemiquaver figure is very useful. Pater'son’s 
have just issued in five graded books the ‘ Hundred 
Best’ in Czerny. Included are some first-rate 
studies in which the bulk of the work is given to 

the left hand. Try Book 2 for a start. 
GLissANbo (Carlisle).—Ascending glissando in 
L.H. or descending in R.H., marked to be played 
with third finger, should be played with the nail 
presented to the keys. The elbow must be well 
raised to allow of the necessary tilting of the hand. 
Such passages can be played more easily by the 
thumb. D’Albert, in his edition of Liszt’s 
Rhapsodies, substitutes thumb for the composer’s 
third-finger indications in the descending R.H. 
passages of the tenth Rhapsody. Glissando over 
(Continued on p. 1109) 
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FOUR-PART SONG 
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(Continued from p. 1104. 
black keys can easily be a painful business. We 
suggest the outer side of the thumb in ascending 
r.H. and descending L.H., and the inner side 
descending R.H. and ascending L.H., ?.e., with the 
nail presented to the player throughout and a 
well-raised elbow when using the inner side. The 
playing of double-note glissando is difficult, and 
much preparatory work is essential. For some 
time practice should be toneless, the hand gliding 
up and down with only a slight depression of the 
keys, and the mind concentrated on (1) control of 
the arm, so that the required weight for each note 
shall be evenly distributed, (2) the preservation 
of a uniform speed throughout the passage, (3) a 
rigid adherence to the fixed position of the two 
playing fingers, which must be firmly held without 
interfering with the slight, gradual lateral adjust- 
ments at the wrist which will be found necessary. 


The subject is discussed in some detail—more 
fully than is possible here—in ‘ Modern Piano- 
teaching,’ by William Townsend (Bosworth). We 


advise you to get the book and persevere with the 
preliminary work suggested by the author. 
G. G 
W. G. S.—We suggest for Harmony (Mus. Bac.) 
Kitson’s ‘ The Evolution of Harmony ’ and Buck’s 
‘Unfigured Harmony ’ (Oxford University Press). 
For Counterpoint use LKitson’s ‘The Art of 
Counterpoint ’ and ‘ Applied Strict Counterpoint ’ 
(Oxford University Press) and Bridge’s ‘ Double 
Counterpoint and Canon ’ (Novello). For Fugue 
‘Fugue,’ by James Higgs (Novello), *‘ Studies in 
Fugue,’ by C. H. Kitson (Oxford University Press), 
and Prout’s ‘ Fugal Analysis’ (Augener). You 
should also get Stanford’s ‘ Musical Composition ’ 
(Stainer & Bell), ‘ Modern Musical Composition,’ 
by Frederick Corder (Curwen), Prout’s ‘ Musical 
Form’ and ‘ Applied Forms’ (Augener), Corder’s 
‘ The Orchestra and how to write for it ’ (Curwen), 
and Parry’s ‘Summary of Musical History’ 
(Novello) and ‘ The Art of Music’ (Kegan Paul). 
Much time should be given to the study of good 
models, not neglecting the work of contemporary 
Study the methods of Bach in his 
Cantatas (Novello), and examine some of the many 
examples now available of the works—sacred and 
secular—of Byrd and other writers of the poly- 
phonic period. Make yourself acquainted with 
as much music as possible of all schools down to 
the present day. Study orchestral works 
classical and modern—from miniature scores, and 
take every opportunity of hearing them performed. 


composeTs. 


Many articles in ‘Grove’ should prove helpful | 
to you. G. G. 
A. G. G.—To help along your organ-manual 


technique at the pianoforte take the short preludes 
and pieces of Bach, followed by the Two-Part 
Inventions. (You will, of course, be diligent with 
scales and arpeggios.) We think your other needs 
will be best met by Alcock’s ‘ The Organ ’ (Novello). 

Topin.—You enclose a cutting from a parish 
Magazine in which the organist and choirmaster 
announces himself as L.Mus.I.C.M. We are not 
quite sure what this distinction means, but we 
know it is not among the diplomas that are 
recognised as being of value. You say you have 


remonstrated with this L.Mus.I.C.M., and that his | 
reply is, ‘Let everyone mind his own business. | 


I spend my own money how I like and where I 


\like. I have the I.C.M. syllabus with fifteen 
|} hundred names of subscribing members, and the 
College advertises in the best Church paper (the 
| Church Times) weekly.’ You add that he is also 
|hunting for a diploma in another very doubtful 
quarter. There is really nothing much to be said 
to a musician of this kind. He puts his case 
frankly. He is out for sets of initials that cost 
the minimum of labour, and so long as the public 
are unaware of the differences in value between 
various groups of capital letters, he and his like 
will go on doing it. Probably all those fifteen 
hundred subscribing members would say pretty 
much the same thing if you asked them. The 
fact of the Church Times advertising the 1.C.M. is 
merely one more indication of the need for strong 
action on the part of such representative bodies 
as the 1.S.M. and the T.R.C. 

EARNEST STUDENT.—For harmony (A.R.C.O 
Kitson’s ‘Elementary Harmony’ and 
|‘ Additional Exercises’ and Buck’s ‘ Unfigured 
Harmony’ (Oxford University Press). For 
counterpoint—‘ First in Counterpoint,’ 
by T. Keighley (Bayley & Ferguson) and Kitson’s 
‘ Applied Counterpoint ’ (Oxford University Press). 

Keighley’s book carries you as far as A.R.C.O 


use 


Lessons 


requirements, and the author’s five books of 
‘Graded Counterpoint Exercises,’ intended for 
use in conjunction with the text-book, should 


prove particularly helpful in your case. For other 
requirements the following may be recommended : 
Parry’s ‘Summary of Musical History’ (Novello) 
and ‘ The Art of Music’ (Kegan Paul); ‘ Church 


Choir Training,” by H. W. Richards (Joseph 
Williams), and ‘ The Art of Training Choir Boys,’ 
by G. C. Martin (Novello); Prout’s ‘ Musical 
Form ’ and‘ Applied Forms’ (Augener) ; ‘ Exami- 
nation Aural Tests,’ by F. G. Shinn (Augener). 


Your harmony and counterpoint must not be 
mere mechanical papery work. Use your pianoforte 
freely, and train yourself from the start to hear 
mentally everything you write. ec oc 
M. C. (Worcester).—-For the paper-work section 
of the A.R.C.M. (Public Singing) examination use 
Stewart Macpherson’s ‘ Rudiments of Music’ and 
its companion ‘ Questions and Exercises upon the 
Rudiments of Music’ (Joseph Williams), and Kitson’s 
‘Elementary Harmony’ and ‘ Additional Exer 
cises’ (Oxford University Follow the 
study of each chapter of Rudiments by working 
the corresponding questions and exercises. In 
your harmony work spend plenty of time at the 
keyboard, familiarising yourself, by frequent 
playing, with the many model progressions 
scattered throughout the book. Practise writing 
|from dictation both melodic and harmonic pro- 
gressions. Work beyond the bare requirements 
of the syllabus. For the aural tests get ‘ Exami- 
nation Aural Tests,’ by Frederick G. Shinn 
(Augener) and ‘ Aural Tests for Diploma Exami- 
nations,’ by Basil C. Allchin and Ernest Read 
(Associated Board of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M 


Press). 


G.G 
J. J. T.—The only justification for calling 
Beethoven’s seventh Symphony ‘ The Irish ’—and 


the justification is very slight indeed—is that the 
first subject of the last movement : 


Ez. 8. 


Feet 
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which occurs in 
* Nora 


is very similar to the following, 
Beethoven's setting of the Irish 
Creina ’ : 


Ex. 2 

rs ee Sg ee 9-9 
Gs eee eet 

a na oe 

There is some doubt as to which was written first, 
but Sir George Grove was probably correct in 
holding that the greater strength of the phrase 
in the symphony suggests that it was the later of 
the two. We agree with you that the use of the 
label ‘ Irish to be deprecated, because it 
suggests to uninformed hearers an Irish quality 
or significance that the work does not possess 

L. W. N The three chants you send contain 
or two errors for example, the consecutive 
octaves in the treble and bass in bars 4 
of No. 1; otherwise they are quite respectably 
written. But they seem to us to say nothing new 

as might be expected in a double chant written 
to-day 3ut why you inflict them on your 
choir and congregation ? The word ‘ inflict’ 
yours, not ours, the only difference being that we 
mean it and you don’t Go ahead with your 
efforts at composition, but do not imagine that 
because you have managed to turn out a decent 
hymn-tune or chant you are justified in publishing 
it, or in having it sung at your church 

M. I. D.—We doubt very much whether you 
will be able to obtain the diploma without the 
help of a teacher You say you find it impossible 
for financial reasons to pay for lessons, but as you 
tell us that you have about forty pupils, we think 
you should somehow manage to squeeze out fees 


song 





’ is 


one 


do 


1S 


for a few lessons for yourself If, however, vou 
are determined (or obliged) to continue working 
unaided, vou had better obtain the syllabus for 
the next examination, and work assiduously at it 


Even then it would be well for you to arrange for 


at least one consultation lesson with an expert 
before vou decide to submit yourself for 
examination 

R. G. Hi l [he question is vague, which no 


examination question ought ever to be We take 
it to mean that you should study the work in such 
a way as to enable you to discuss it in relation to 
and to his period 
idiom, 


other works of the composer 
This will involve the questions of styie 


technique, & 2.) We doubt if you will find a 
book on the structure, analysis, and criticism of 
melodies. This is the kind of information you 
should absorb naturally in the course of your 
other studies Besides, melodic structure can be 
seen, if not at a glance, at all events with a little | 
trouble: and if you can see it, surely you can 


proc eed to analyse it 


1H. } 1.) Certainly you are not too young to 
have your voice trained Nearly five vears have 
passed since it broke, and as you are already 
singing you may as well sing under proper 


2.) We cannot suggest some ‘ popular 
for vour use, as we know nothing 


guidance 
melodious songs 
of your voice and capabilities 

AmBitTious.—Here another vocalist anxious 
to obtain engagements To whom should you 
apply for an audition ? you ask. Try a few con- 
cert agents. (You will find all their addresses on 
the front page of the Saturday issue of the Daily 
Telegraph), or, better still, go to a first-rate teacher 
of singing and pay him a fee for his candid opinion 


18 


and 5} 


on your chances as a public performer. Unless 
you are really very good, do not enter the pro- 
fession. Continue to sing as an amateur, picking 
up an occasional modest engagement as often as 
possible 

R. S.—Your hymn-tune is not bad for a first 
attempt, but it is not a good tune. The melcdy 
is never very strong, and it fades out entirely in 
the last line, suggesting rather a feeble tenor part 
than a good treble. We do not think it is ‘ worth 
while to have a few copies printed,’ so we do not 
go on to suggest how much they would cost 
Your harmony is tolerably correct and good, but 
the tune says nothing that has not already been 
said many times before. 

N. F. M We doubt if there are 
companies needing soprano singers 
is probably greater than the demand. Your best 
course to write to the Carl Rosa other 
touring company, and ask if it will be possible for 
them to give you an audition. But first you should 
obtain a deal of experience in amateur 
operatic There must surely be several 
in or near your large town. 

Mate Atto.—In ‘ Slumber, beloved,’ from the 
Christmas Oratorio, you may well cut of 
the da capo. Thus, after the second section you 
may omit the opening symphony in part, or even 
entirely. At bar 17, on the minim F natural 
to the minim F, thirty-two bars later, and continue 
to the end. The closing symphony may also be 
omitted 

:. = 1.) The G sharp minor Fugue in 
Book 1 of the ‘ Forty-eight’ calls for expressive 
playing, and this, we think, will include both the 
qualities which you seem to regard as opposites 


any opera 
The supply 


1S or 


good 


societies 


some 


oO 
£0 


i.e., breadth and quiet sensitiveness. There is no 
‘correct ’ way in playing fugues; there are some 
that even lend themselves to entirely opposite 


methods, and to great diversity of pace and power 

E. E. D.—For your lecture on ‘ Great Hymns of 
the Christian Church’ consult the historical 
preface to the last edition of ‘A. & M.’ and 
Julian’s ‘ History of Hymnology.’ If these are 


out of your reach, obtain Prof. James Moffatt’s 
‘Handbook to the Church Hymnary (Oxford 
University Press, 7s. 6d.), which is a mine of 


information of all kinds conveniently set forth 

F. W.—(1.) You do not say whether you propose 
to study with a teacher or not. If so, leave the 
choice of text-books to him If not, write to us 
again. (2.) See paragraph on p. 1111 concerning 
library facilities 

F. C.—Yes; as an addendum to our reply last 
month concerning the relative standard of A.R.C.O 
and L.R.A.M., we agree that the former requires 
the higher standard of musicianship, but that the 
latter demands more brilliance in playing technique 

R. kK. A.—We do not know of any articles that 
have appeared in England concerning Krenek’'s 
opera ‘ Jonny spielt auf.’ We have an idea that 
we saw one in an American journal, but we have 
forgotten which 

J. C. AttKEN.—Apparently there is no book 
specially devoted to a historical account of English 
organ music. You will have to dig out your 
information from a variety of sources 

HIBERNICUS.—The idea of a gramophone lending 
library has been tried, but we understand it was 
found to be unworkable, for reasons that will be 
jev ident on reflection. 
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A. M. B. H.—Messrs. Novello publish several 
albums of Brahms’s songs with English words, 
which we think will meet with your needs. 

D. B.—Decidedly the diploma for L.R.A.M. is 
the higher of the two. 

In our last issue, ‘ Amateur’ inquired as to the 
whereabouts of a lending library of text-books 
Mr. Cyril J. Mitchell kindly writes to suggest that 
‘Amateur’ should communicate with the 
Librarian, the Central Library for Students, Galen 
lace, Bury Street, W.C.1; or (better still) if 
there is a branch of the County Library in his 
neighbourhood, to ask if the local librarian can 
obtain such text-books as he requires. 








A correspondent has tried in vain to obtain the 
examination papers of the Cambridge Mus. Bac 
of the years previous to 1926; can someone tell 
him where he is likely to get what wants ? 
Any replies will be sent on to the inquirer 


he 








Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
Che distribution of Diplomas by the President, 

Prof. E. C. Bairstow, to the successful candidates 

for Fellowship and Associateship will take place 

on Saturday, January 18, at 3 p.m An address 
will be given by the President, after which 

Mr tarry Goss-Custard, organist of Liverpool 

Cathedral, will play upon the College organ the 

following pieces selected for the July examination, 

1930 : 

FELLOWSHIP 
Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, Op. 57 
(Stainer & Bell. 

Slow movement from Quintet, for pianoforte 
and strings, in E flat = ... Schumann 
Organ arrangements, edited by Martin, 

No 1. (Novello.) 

Sonata in G major, No. 6, last movement only 
Allegro “s aa ae J]. S. Bach 
Novello, Book 5 Pp 159; Augener, p 606, 

Peters, Vol. 1.) 
A SSOCIATESHIP 


Choral Improvisation, ‘By the Waters of 

Babylon,’ Op. 65, No. 12 Kayvg-Elert 

Carl Simon. 

Choral Prelude, ‘ In dir ist Freude’ ... J. S. Bach 

Novello, Book 15, p. 45; Augener, p. 971, 
Peters, Vol. 5, No. 34 
Members and friends are cordially invited. No 
tickets required. H. A. HARDING 

Hon. Secretar 

Eleven hundred choristers took part in a Hymn 


Festival at Belfast Cathedral on October 29, the con- 


ductor being Mr. Hubert Middleton, organist of Ely 
Cathedral, with Capt. C. J. Brennan at the organ. 
ALEXANDRA PALACE ORGAN 
This famous old Willis instrument, now re-built 
and modernised by Messrs. Henry Willis, will be 
re-opened on Saturday, December 7, at 8 p.m 
Mr. G. D. Cunningham will give a recital and the 


Lord Mayor will preside, supported by a number of 
distinguished musicians. On the following Sunday 
afternoons (Sth and 15th), at 3, recitals will be given 
by Mr. Reginald Goss-Custard. It is hoped that 
sufficient support will be forthcoming to enable the 
authorities to revive the Sunday afternoon recitals 
that were a popular feature before the war 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY SPECIAL CHOIR 
On December 9, at 8 p.m., the Westminster Abbey 
Special Choir, with the Abbey Choir, will sing Bach’s 
Magnificat, Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on Christmas 
Carols, and Motets by Weelkes and Charles Wood, &c. 
Admission is by ticket, which may be had on appli- 


cation to the Secretary, Song School, The Cloisters, 
Westminster Abbey. Enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope 

SCHOOL OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC 


[The second Annual General Meeting will be held at 
St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn Viaduct, on December 
10, at 5 p.m Chere will also be a special service at 
8 p.m., at which the president, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, will preach, and the choir will be formed 
of members of affiliated choirs 


Ihe Derby Organists’ Association has passed a 
resolution protesting against the action of the Derby 
Daily Express in sending a critic on a series of visits 
to churches in the town, and publishing in connection 
therewith articles headed, What is wrong with 
Derby’s Places of Worship ? We with the 
protest on every ground put forward by the Association, 
and we add a further point as to the injustice and 
desirability of such articles. Choirmasters to-day are 
working under great difficulties Without a complete 
inside knowledge of the difficulties peculiar to each of 
the churches visited, no critic can write fairly It 
might well happen that the worst service, and therefore 
the one that called forth the most adverse criticism, 
is to be heard at a church where the organist is doing 
hard work under handicaps known only to himself 
Chere is much in the Church music of to-day that calls 
for improvement (though on the whole things are 
decidedly better than they were fifty years ago), but 
the way to reform is not by means of articles in the 
daily based on an isolated visit, and written 
without knowledge of local conditions 


agree 


press 


[he flourishing town of High Wycombe, having 
recently installed an organ in its Town Hall 


done what some much larger places similarly endowed 


has now 


fail to do: it has appointed a Borough Organist The 
first holder of the post is Mr. Harold Helman, who 
came from Retford in the summer to take up the 
position of organist and choirmaster at the Parish 
Church We are interested in this item of news, 


because it reminds us that, when visiting Blackburn a 
few weeks ago and seeing the magnificent King George 
Hall, and trying the splendid Rushworth & Dreaper 
organ therein, we were astonished to learn that there 
no borough organist, and no regular service of 
recitals. The population of Blackburn is 126,000 ; 
that of High Wycombe, 25,000 One doesn't expect 


was 


to find Buckinghamshire showing Lancashire the way 
in matters of this sort 
At St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. Edmunds, on 


October 19, seven hundred singers, drawn from about 
thirty churches in the diocese, combined in a Festival 
Ihe Canticles were sung to plainsong, and 
Joy of man’s desiring,’ 


service 


the anthem was Bach’s ‘ Jesu 


and Thiman’s ‘O Strength and Stay Dr. Sydney 
Nicholson conducted, and gave an address on Church 
musi The organist was Mr. E. P. Hallam 


\ presentation has been made to Dr. Hubert W 
Hunt, organist of Bristol Cathedral, token of 
esteem on his having received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
[The gift took the form of a cheque and the robes of 
the degree, and represented contributions from the 
Cathedral organizations, musical societies, schools, 
Freemasons, and other local bodies. Warm tributes 
to the work of Dr. Hunt were paid at the presentation 
ceremony by the Lord Mayor of Bristol, the Sheriff, 
Sir Ernest Cook, and others. In his reply Dr. Hunt 


as a 


mentioned that, although he had been organist at the 
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Cathedral since the early 
been absent through illness. 


\ happy example of co-operation is given by the 
service held at Portsmouth Cathedral on October 23, 
when the choirs of Portsmouth and Guildford Cathedrals 
combined in a performance of practically the whole of 


the programme that was sung at Westminster Abbey 
on July 8 by a large force drawn from various 
collegiate and cathedral choirs. An exception was 
the anthem, ‘ Lord, let me know mine end,’ by M1 
] \. Sowerbutts, organist of Guildford Cathedral 
Mr. Hugh Burry conducted, and Mr. Reginald Pease 


played organ solos The service was announced to be 
repeated by the two choirs at Guildford Cathedral on 


November 13. 


\ recital of organ and choral music by Parry and 
Stanford will be given at St. James’s Church, Muswell 
Hill, on December 11, at 8 p.m. The programme will 
include two of Parry's ‘ Songs of Farewell,’ Stanford’s 
Magnificat in C, and his anthems ‘ And I saw another 
and ‘ Glorious and powerful God,’ &« Weekly 

Saturdays at 5.45 p.m.) on the three-manual 
are given by Mr. H. A. Bate, the 
church, from whom a booklet of 


be had 


angel 

recitals 
Harrison organ 
organist of the 
programmes may 


At Christ Church, Woking, on October 24, eleven 
choirs from parish churches in the district joined forces 
in a festival service, with Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts at the 
organ and Mr. H. Scott-Baker conducting The 
Canticles were sung to Walmisley in D minor, and the 
anthem was Wesley's ‘ Blessed be the God and Father.’ 
Mr. Sowerbutts opened the proceedings with a recital, 
and at the close was sung a Te Deum composed for the 
occasion by Mr. Scott-Baker 


Mr. H. V. Spanner will give his usual half-yearly 
recital of pieces in the current R.C.O syllabus at the 
National Institute for the Blind, 224, Gt. Portland 
Street, on December 4, at 3 o’clock. Admission is free. 
As the organ is a replica of that at the R.C.O., the 
recital should be of special value to candidates for the 
forthcoming examinations 

The Newcastle Bach Choir sang three Bach Cantatas 

Nos. 130, 170, and 30) at King’s Hall on November 2 
preceding them with Holst’s ‘Hymn of Jesus Miss 
Helen Anderton was the soloist, and Dr. W. G. Whittaker 
conducted. The Yorkshire Post describes the per- 
formances as ranking with the finest ever given by 
the Choir 

At Ripon Cathedral on November 9 six hundred 
singers from thirty-three churches in the diocese joined 


in a Festival service [The canticles were sung to 
Stanford in C and the anthems were Bach’s *‘ God, my 
King’ and Alcock’s ‘When the Lord turned again 
the Captivity of Sion.’ Dr. C. H Moody conducted. 


Evidence of the keen interest in choralism was shown 
in the fact that well over three hundred choirmasters 
have attended at each of Dr. C. H. Moody’s two lectures 
at Dundee on choir-training and conducting, given 
under the auspices of the Dundee and District Musical 


Competitions’ Association 


Messrs. Norman Beard & Hill & Sons, have rebuilt the 
fine old organ at St. Laurence Jewry, and the re- 
opening took place on November 8, Dr. Stanley 
Marctant being the player. The regular Tuesday 
mid-day recitals (1.0), have now been resumed. We 
hope to say something further about the organ soon 


Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise’ 
Chester-le-Street, 


was sung at the 
on 


Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
November 3, the occasion being the annual Choir 


Festival. Mr. J. P. Stephenson was organist, Mr. 


A. Kellett pianist, Mr. R. Young crchestral leader, 
and Mr. R. Peacock conductor. 


‘ eighties,’ he had never once | 


jevery way 


The second annual Festival of choirs in the Rural 
Deanery of Lyndhurst affiliated to the School of English 
Church Music took place at Lyndhurst Parish Church 
in October, three hundred singers from ten churches 
being present. Dr. Sydney Nicholson conducted, and 
gave an address 


Mr. B. Vine Westbrook has retired from the post of 
organist and choirmaster of St. George’s Church, Perry 
Hill, Catford, after thirty-five years’ service Che 
occasion was marked by the presentation of a gold 
watch and a cheque to Mr. Westbrook and a Pyrrex 
dish to his wife 


Messrs. Hunter & Son have erected a new organ in 
the Presbyterian Church, Upper Richmond Road, 
Putney—a two-manual of twenty-one speaking stops 
The opening recital will be given on December 12, at 


8 p.m., by Mr. C. H. Trevor 
Messrs. Brindley & Co. have installed a new organ 
in Sutton-cum-Lound Parish Church rhe opening 


recital was given by Mr. Harold Helman, whose pro- 


gramme included the Allegro, Intermezzo, and Finale 
from Widor’s sixth Symphony 
The Leicester Bach Choir, conducted by Dr. Gordon 


Slater, gave a Bach recital at the Cathedral on October 
27, the programme including the eight-part ‘ Sing ye 
to the Lord,’ and ‘The Spirit also helpeth us.’ \ 
string orchestra played several Cantata Sinfonias 


At Johannesburg Cathedral.a new organ has just 
It was built by Messrs. Rushworth 
Messrs Cooper, Gill & 
choir and solo com- 


been dedicated 
& Dreaper, and erected by 
Tomkins. It is a three-manual 
bined) of fifty-one stops 


An organ screen and seat, erected at St. Anne's 
Church, Birkenhead, as a memorial to the late organist 
Mr. J. Millward Hughes, was dedicated by the Bishop 
of Chester on October 27. Prominent features are 
statuettes of St. Cecilia and a surpliced choir-boy 


was sung at Station Road Primitive 
Barnoldswick, on October 20 
W. Harrison, Mr. George Bullock 


[he ‘ Creation 
Methodist Church, 
conducted by Mr. J 
playing the organ 


\ new organ, built by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper 
has just been installed in Woolton Road Presbyterian 
Church, Liverpool—a two-manual of fifteen stops and 


fourteen pistons 


The annual carol recital at Southwark Cathedral 
will take place on Saturday, December 28, at 3 p.m 
Admission is free, without ticket 


will be sung with orchestral 
Paul’s Cathedral on Tuesday, 
No tickets required 


Brahms's ‘ Requiem ’ 
accompaniment at St 
December 3, at 6 p.m 


on 
R. 


Aldermary 
Rev. Dr. G 


Mary 


Carols will be sung at St 
The 


December 2 and 9 at 6 o'clock 
Woodward will give a short talk 


Ihe Archbishop of York tapping the foundation 


stone with the Bishop of Barking.’—Caption in Daily 


Paper. 
This is of course preferable to the Archbishop of 


York tapping the Bishop of Barking with the foundation 


i stone.—Punch 


Tuincs WuicH MiGHT HAVE Bg&EN EXPRESSED MORE 
COURTEOUSLY 
‘The Vicar returns home after a month’s holiday. 
We look forward to seeing him much improved in 
'—Punch. 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE I.S.M. AND PROPRIETARY COLLEGES 
Sir,—Mr. W. R. Anderson's letter re the above will 
Mr. Vernon Butcher, Holy Trinity, Broadstairs—Two do good, but it generalises too much. Can he define 
” Trios, Reger; Three Pedal Studies, Karg-Elert ;|, Bosus College Many people confuse this with 
Rh :psody in C. Beathcote Stathaus a sila ; |" Proprietary College.’ It is high time this confusion 
Mr A Cc iain Holy Trinity bieruatrutih | wascleared up. The principal musical conservatoriums 
Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach ; Intermezzo in D flat, in the world are ‘ proprietary,’ and it 1s proprietary 
Hollins: Carillon in E flat, Goodhart: Scherzo in | institutions which have led the way in democratic 


; a a : ale F n v i al ex: lz are 
G minor, Bossi ; Two Hymn-Tune Studies, Palmer ; | music ? “Th ig = ~ ip nara < : ae ations are 
Finale (Sonata), Reubke 1 par rey, like all other institutions, start as 


Mr. G. F. Guyll, St Belfast—A Hand rt private bodies, secure a measure of recognition through 
“ Z . , . « 4 ¢ act 
programme: Concertos in A, F, and C minor | Incorporation, and perhaps go further and get a Royal 
: . : Ch: . llege ) ‘ . 
Dr. Herbert Hickox, St. George’s, Ramsgate—Concerto | h es r. Trinity ¢ : lege, London, was, I think, the first 
in B flat, Handel Trio, Bach Sonata No. 11 | of these, and the Royal College of Organists another ; 
Rheinberger Allegro in G, Dupui the London College of Music (Incorporated) is another. 


Dr. Harold Rhodes, St. Matthew's, Northampton— There are others doing splendid work in London— 


Allegro (Sonata in G), Elgar ; Fantasia and Fugue | Work which the Royal Academy and Royal College, 
in G minor, Bach ; Sonata No. 5, Guilmant Chorale | with their high fees, could not touch. Of these three 
| 
| 


THE MUSICAL 





RECITALS 

Mr. Alan Burr, Cromer Church—Toccata and Fugue 

in D minor, Bach ; Solemn March on ‘ Southwell,’ 

C. C. Palmer ; Epilogue on the ‘ Old Hundredth,’ 
Farrar. 





George s, 


Prelude, Parry. the London College of Music, established for forty-two 


Mr. W. Hardwick, Farnworth Congregational Church has the largest number of candidates to its 


Overture to ‘ Athalia,’ Handel Evening Song | credit Its requirements, the list of test pieces, &e., 
Bairstow Rhapsodie No. 3, Saint Prelude | #24 its list of examiners comprising thirty-two 
ci StOU é i J, | » 


Saint-Saén : 

on ‘ Hanover,’ Parr} University graduates in music and five with F.R.C.O. 
Mr. Clifford Roberts, St R.A.M. diplomas, and these for Great Britain 
a sufficient guarantee of its high standard. 


years, 


or L 
only, are 


John’s, Hove—Triumphal 


March and Prelude (‘ Sigurd Jorsalfar’), Grieg ; | n } 

Entrata, Canzona, and Finale quasi ritorna (Partita | “5 OP© 24VIN8 an intimate knowledge both as teacher, 

in E), Karg-Elert. (Grieg songs and violin solos by | local secretary, or examiner in connection with the 

Mr. W. E. Diplock and Miss Eileen Plante.) ” | Associated Board, Trinity College, and the L.C.M., 
| I know what I am writing about. Personally speaking, 


Mr. Leonard Foster, St. Clement, near Eastcheap, E.C 
Pastorale, Franck; Allegro maestoso (Sonata 

in G), Elgar ; Prelude in B minor, Bach; Intro- (1.) An age 
duction and Fugue, Reubke ; Sonata No. 1 and (2.) The abolition of gowns and hoods except for 
Finale (Sonata No. 7), Rheinberger University degrees 

Mr. A. M. Henderson, University of Glasgow As one having also an intimate knowledge of what 
Symphony No. 4, Widor; Sarabande Grave,| the organization of a profession means, I would point 
Couperin Sinfonia from ‘ God’s time is the best,’ | out that: 
Bach; Finale-Andante, with Variations, Handel ; (1.) Parliament will not recognise any self-constituted 
Four Chorale Preludes, by Bach, Brahms, John E.| body or bodies as being entitled to speak for the whole 
West, and Karg-Elert of the profession and professional institutions unless 

Mr. Leon Forrester, Trentham Parish Church and have consented to be 
No. 1, Mendelssohn; Fugue (Sonata), 
Chorale Prelude, ‘ Narenza,’ Macpherson ; 
South Wind,’ Rowley ; Pastorale, Hollins. 

Mr. W. E. Cave, St. Ann’s, Manchester—Fugue in 
E flat, Bach ; Concertoin D minor, Stanley ; Sonata 
in A minor, Borowski 

Miss Lilian Coombes, St. Mary-le-Bow—Fugue on} 

BACH, Schumann ; Adagio and Allegro, Galuppi | We sent 

Tempo di Rigaudon, Tranquillamente ed espressivo, | the general 


| I should like to see for all colleges 
limit for diploma holders ; 





Sonata consulted 


| they have been 
Re ubke | so represented ; 
ome (2.) All vested interests will be recognised 
| We have only to follow the history of the organization 
of other professions to know that the musical profession 
will have to go on similar lines.—Yours, &¢ 

‘Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., L.Mus.T.C.L.’ 

the above letter to Mr. Frank Eames, 


secretary of the 1I.S.M., whose reply 1s 


Andante con Moto, and Allegro festivo e brillante, | below EDITOR 
Karg-Elert 
. arene 2 — . . . 
Dr. Bernard Jackson, Boston Parish Church—Sonata| ¢;z-—1 have to thank you for giving me an oppor- 


No. 7, Rheinberger Air (french Suite, No. 4), Bach ; 
Allegro marziale, Bridge 
Mr. Paul Rochard, Kendal 


| tunity of replying to your correspondent, ‘ Mus. Bac 

: ; | F.R.C.O., L.Mus.7T.C.L." His arguments cover a wide 
. Parish Church Fantasia ground, but, with the exception of one mis-statement 
and Fugue in G minor, Bac h r Preludes on ‘ Even- | of fact only those which are concerned with the prin- 
tide,’ ‘ Martyrdom, and * St. Cross,’ Parry ; Sonata | ; iple involved need attention, for if the principle is a 
No. I, Guilmant , Introduction and Variations on right principle, then details are only of subsidiary 
‘ Hanover,’ Lemare interest, and do not, and cannot, affect the main 
question at issue. (In defining the principle I will 
use the term ‘ proprietary examining body,’ which is 


APPOINTMENTS 
which is 


Mr. Ernest Barnes, choirmaster and organist, Christ | accurate, in preference to ‘bogus college, 
Church, East Sheen. colloquial and sometimes inaccurate.) 
Mr. J. C. Clarke, organist and director of the rhe principle may be briefly stated as follows 
St. John’s, Mentone, Riviera A profession is distinguished from other occupations 
Mr. Willis Grant, choirmaster and organist, All Souls’,| by reason of its public responsibilities therefore the 
Bolton profession can recognise and support only the public 
Mr. George A. Hardcastle, choirmaster and organist, | activities of those institutions having a like responsi- 
Parish Church, Morecambe bility. Institutions or companies registered under the 
Mr. W. John Maybray, choirmaster and organist, All | Companies Acts as of limited or of unlimited liability, 
Saints’, East Sheen. whose profits are distributed by way of dividend, 
Mr. D. L. Southcombe, choirmaster and organist, Union | bonus, or otherwise by way of profit to the shareholders 
Church, Westminster Road, W.7. | or members, have no public responsibilities, and their 
Mr. Alexander W. Stark, choirmaster and organist, | public activities therefore cannot be recognised by the 
St. Saviour’s Parish Church, Hampstead, N.W.3. profession. 
Mr. Bernard Wiltshire, choirmaster and organist, St. Your correspondent would seem to accept this 
Luke’s, Victoria Docks. | principle, judging from his brief summary of institutions 


choir 
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which have (he states) secured a measure of recognition 
through incorporation. He mentions ‘ Trinity College, 
London, and the College of Organists,’ and then he 


adds, ‘ The London College of Music, Incorporated, is | 
another.’ But the London College of Music is most 
decidedly not another. It is registered at Somerset 
House as an unlimited liability company It is 


not incorporated by licence of the Board of Trade 
with permission to omit the word ‘ Limited’ from 
its title, but is registered under the same conditions 
as any other commercial trading company of limited 
or of unlimited liability That registration gives it the 
status of a proprietary college and not of a professional 
institution 

Having corrected that mis-statement of fact, I add 


that what follows does not refer to any particular 
proprietary examining body the arguments are 
related to principles alone, and therefore I do not 
propose to refer to your correspondent’s statements 
as to the academic distinction of certain examiners, 
&c., because these are details which do not concern the 

un question 

He states Parliament will not recognise any self- 


onstituted body or bodies as being entitled to speak 
for the whole of the profession and professional institu 
tions they have been consulted and have 

so represented l agree: but com 
companies are not professional 
and when the profession through 
body should appeal to Parliament 


unless 
onsented to be 
mercial trading 
institutions, and if 
this representative 





to remedy this grave professional abuse, it will have 
the active support of every professional institution in 
the country That is already assured 

He states that ‘ all vested interests will be recognised 
If by this he means that, should Parliament, in its 
wisdom, decide to give legislative sanction to this 
widely-accepted professional principle, the status quo 
inte will be recognised, and those commercial trading 
ompanies which have a supposed vested interest will 
be allowed to continue their activities, then he is living 
in a fool’s paradise Governments are sometimes 
fc h; they are rarely mad 

In conclusion I would say this I have an intimate 
knowledge of professional conditions in all parts of 
the country, and it is not a matter of opinion, but of 
fact, that the activities of the proprietary examining 


definitely lowered the general status of the 
professional musician, and, therefore, his professional 

ineration Of even greater importance are (1) the 
shameless exploitation of the artisan and working 
the very strata of population which it is the 


bodies have 


rem 


first duty of any Government or profession to protect, 
und (2) the unabashed prostitution of professional 
ideals, ideals which must form the basis of any advance 
in professional conditions 

[he remedy is with the profession, for, as a body 
orporate, it is the only body which can deal with this 
question. It has a duty to the publi it has a duty 
to its own members [hese responsible duties are 
becoming increasingly recognised, but the larger our 


membership the quicker and more effectively shall we 


be able to deal with this cancerous growth which is 
sucking the life-blood and sapping the vitality of the 
professional body-politi« Yours, & 

19, Berners Street, FRANK EAMES. 

W.1 reneral Secretary, 1.S.M.) 
WHAT IS A PROFESSIONAL MUSICIAN ? 
Su My friend Mr. Alec Robertson is, I have no 

doubt, like me in this: he dislikes equally being called 
1 pessimist and an optimist. We musicians have to 
be realists to-day, if never before. The profession 
consists, as he says, of a surprisingly large number of 


teachers of all conductors, critics, 
and therein we see the need for flexibility 


elements sorts 


executants ; 


of method and organization, a flexibility which it 
seems to me the revitalised I.S.M. has excellently 
sought, and, so far as a short time can show, found 


In passing, may I assure Mr. Percival, of Bath, that 


the I.S.M. does not carry the T.R.C. in its pocket, or 

| vice-versa ? I do not know where he can have got 
the completely wrong notion that the one controls 
the other. However, doubtless the secretary of one 
or other of these bodies will be writing to you to reassure 
Mr. Percival, who, as one who takes the trouble to think 
before he acts, will then be warmly welcomed back to 
the reconstructed fold. 


WHY NOT A TRADE UNION ? 

No one imagines that the I.S.M. can act like 
the Union of Railwaymen; but it is emphatically a 
body united for defence and construction, and I see 
no reason why it should not think of itself as a trade 
union. We all want better hours, better pay, and 
better holidays and pensions ; then we can give better 
service. Surely it is the essence of trade unionism to 
work together for the betterment not only of one’s 
own conditions but for the furtherance of one’s good 
influence (through the particular trade or art one plies 
upon the world. No sensible person thinks, becaus« 
the words ‘ trade union’ are used, that we intend to 
push our own interests selfishly, against those of other 
people That is merely the inevitable bad side of the 
unions, which will only be exorcised as mankind gets 


Say, 


a fuller conception of the purpose for which we are all 
in this world. 
BACK UP THE I.S.M, 
What Mr. Percival and my friend Robertson and | 


and all musicians can do to put the profession where 
it ought to be, in public esteem and private efficacy, is 
to join the I.S.M., or, if already a member, to make 
themselves acquainted with the manifold activities of 
this very live organization, in which I personally now 
feel more confidence than at any other time in my whole 
professional life I have felt in any organization. Of 
course, the way is long; who expects salvation in a 
hurry Maybe it will not even come in our time 
Our job, as I see it, is to put each his and her shoulder 
to the wheel rhe cart is so big that there is room for 
everybody to shove. In some directions it will take 
a dickens of a lot of moving; nobody knows that 
better than I, who have been sweating at it for twenty 
years, and am willing to go on for twenty more 


GET TOGETHER AND WORK! 

Whilst I edited the Music Teacher I had uncommonly 
good opportunities of finding out things both about 
the genuine and the bogus professional man, and those 
years, with three times as long in general practice, 
convinced me that there was a great and stirring work 
to be done if the profession would ever awake to it 
[here are, believe me, no insuperable obstacles to 
setting most professional men in the way of better 
conditions of life and work ; but it means hard labour 
for all of us, and years of effort, because we begin so 
late, with all kinds of handicaps. I believe, however, 
that even in ten years we shall make surprising and 


joyful progress Only fools under-estimate the 
difficulties. Wise men see them, plan for them, and, 
united, fight them I already scent great doings; the 


absurdly neglected grievances of genuine teachers and 
performers (most urgent of all, the teachers) shall not 
await alleviation much lonver; of that I am certain. 
It is not a bit of good standing about and groaning 
the first necessity is for us all to get together and work 
and if we cannot bring ourselves to join in one body 


politic, then the several societies must so far come 
together as to enable us to assure the high powers 
that any deputation that stands before them really 


represents the great bulk of the profession that teaches 
and performs and writes about musi 


ROOM FOR ALL IN THE I.S.M. 

Our societies’ differences are surely not so great as 
those of religious sects ; there is no reason in the world 
why the I.S.M. should not find a place for every type 
and degree of professional man and woman. It is now 
doing that, and if those at present outside it would 
only inform themselves fully of its plans and determi- 
nations there would be few, I am persuaded, who would 
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hans all ' feel able to stand away from its efforts for the better- 
one controls ment of all. If the personal note may be allowed, 
tary of one I would add that I speak purely as a private member 
uu to reassure | who for long considered it necessary and wise to join 
uble to think no professional society, because for some years it|a man's working ability and influence for good in his 
med back to happened to be my journalistic business (as I saw it) profession. — However, all these things must be, and 
to criticise them all. Nowadays I happen to be in- | daily are being, settled by the general body of members 
dependent of teaching and organ-playing, and so I am | of a great professional society, through their elected 
likely to make but slight demands on the IS M.’s | Council 








| standardised musical education from its applicants 
| Lots of men who have never taken a diploma are the 
equals in teaching power of those who can sport half 
the alphabet ; and gown and hood are no criterion of 
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ct like, say, labours for my professional benefit But in pre-war THE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT 
phatically a days, when I had to rely on such work for my living, At the first I.S.M. meeting I attended I was struck 


I should have been extremely thankful for the kind by the spirit in which the members of the Council 
and measure of help that the I.S.M. is now year by | spoke; they all recognised that the Society exists fot 
year increasingly able to offer young musicians ; and | its members, not the members for it: and in its laws 
if I were beginning afresh I should, I hope, have the | and decrees it must be guided by the best wisdom of 
sense to join it straight away. the majority, as expressed through their elected 
representatives. I know no other democratic and 
satisfactory way of getting at the mind of a profession 
Iam sure that the secretary of the I.S.M. will welcome 


i, and I see 
f as a trade 
r pay, and 
| give better 
unionism to 
ly of one’s 
one’s good 
rt one plies 


EVEN JOURNALISTS 
Even the journalist may hope for good from its 








ks. because efforts [There may come a time, for instance, when nce: Rieesiieds dail cinaiialiainds ein innit eaten ic ae 
e intend to = —— panera r —_ apron Begs - —_ best borthebrhihaaeaed themselves : est it and try 
a at the musicion “Th init of thing is so natural to some of [ am glad te have Mr. Robertson's backing in my 
inkind gets ar thunder on ak kK ie an expect them readily to | Plea that musicians shall, as he puts it, ‘ wake up to 
h we are an ca eunehani that it is cement; still this is one | the realities of a changing world.” The first pinch 
of the little jobs that the I.S.M. may like some day to _— should have awakened us was given yours ago, 
tackle when it has set the professional house in order efore the war, and many pinches (some extremely 
tson and | in matters that concern much more important persons unpleasant—not least the pinch of poverty) are being 
sion where than music critics. (The curse of the untrained critic, |@PPlied now If we are, as Mr. Robertson insists 
ethcacy, 1s of course, is not merely his taking the job of a trained wholly unorganized in any effectual sense,’ is it not 
r, to make man he damages the public mind, and that gives high time to awake out of slumber And what better 
ctivities of infinitely more anxiety to musicians, who care for that method is there of coming to active life than of joining 
mally now mind.) P a society that is advancing by leaps and bounds 
imy whole J [I joined the I.S.M. because it seemed to me that its WHAT DO I GEI 
ation. Of aims were so clearly those which I had always cherished ; [hose who cannily (and quite rightly) ask, ‘ What 
ation ina § and it has reconstituted itself so ably and cheerfully | am I going to get for my money ?’ will find on p. 27 
our time. §& that it surely deserves the support of every musician, | of the current Music Journal (the joint organ of the 
‘rt shoulder whatever his line of work. Do not let us allow any|I.S.M. and the B.M.S.) an earnest—a little note that 
S$ room ior cynicism to spoil our work for and with it. There are | will cheer many ; it announces that on Oc tober 12 the 
will take J always a few people who ask, ‘ What's the use ?’ in| 1I.S.M. Council agreed to establish an insurance scheme 
nows that a dismal way about any strong, hard effort against | for the benefit of members, that its details have been 
for twenty evil. We have no room for cynics (not that I imagine | agreed, and that it will come into operation on January 
nee Robertson to be one; I know his brisk and admirable | 1, 1930 [hat is a sample of real progress ; and there 
activities too well) are plenty of other good things to come, I believe 
ommonly A PROFESSIONAL DEFINED rhat the I.S.M.’s policy is being widely approved, let 


the list of new members in this same issue of the 
Journal attest. I counted up to a hundred and thirty 
odd, and then lost count How many societies, of 
any kind, can show such mounting progress ? These 


He asks what is the position of the man who teaches 
other subjects I cannot now occupy much space 
in defining this, as the Council of the 1.S.M. has done 


oth about 
and those 
practice, 





ring work but it may be said that the definition of a professional . 
ake to it musician is one of practice, not of attainment No | People ase at all paying their guineas for mere piety’s 
stacles to one, however eminent, can be a member unless he is | sake either ; they are too good business folk for that 
of better a practising musician, either solely occupied in that | Chey know that it is going to be worth their while 
ird labour work or primarily engaged as a musician. A music So do I, but thousands don’t yet realise that Now 
: begin so master in a school, for example, counting as such on | > the time for all good men to come to the aid of the 
however, the staff, sometimes teaches other subjects for short party, and the advanced aid post is at 19, Berners 
ising and periods ; the Council has defined the limit of time which street, W.1 
1ate the that non-musical work shall occupy, in order that the rhe musician has had the patience of Job (or of the 
lem, and, teacher may be rightly reckoned primarily a music | *5S) the past ; if he will now add a fighting courage 
ngs; the teacher, and so be eligible for membership. He must, and a determination to get together with his fellows 
hers and : in a word, be a specialist in music, and only incidentally, he can with certainty predict a better time for his 
shall not : and for short periods, a teacher of other subjects successors than he has had and that perhaps, is 
1 certain. In passing, may I emphasise the point that not every sultc at justification and reward for the struggles 
roaning; | worker in music is admitted to membership ? Appli- of any human life.—Yours, &« W. R. ANDERSON 
nd work , cants have to give full particulars of their training, | London 
me body attainments, and position. There are Associate | REGISTERED TEACHERS 
far come Student) members, as well as those in full practice Sir,—Most of us can understand the good intent 
1 powers so no earnest and properly equipped worker, however | which lies behind the desire to acquaint the general 
m really young in experience, need hesitate to apply ; but the | public with the fact that there are responsible and 
teaches I.S.M. is not a rag-bag society in which ill-equipped | irresponsible music teachers; but does not the idea 
or incompetent people can shelter. The time may | of registration according to the dictums of a particular 
come when the profession will be able to demand | body carry the germ of academic sterility ? In the 
great as from anyone who wishes to enter it a flexible but high | medical profession we find a dogmatically organized 
he world standard of preparation and skill. The T.R.C. does| body controlling the life and work of medical men 


that, of course, but no one is bound to join it, and it | This certainly helps to protect the public from quacks 
will take time before authorities engaging teachers} but it also hampers Truth. In consequence, we find 
will get into the habit of asking, as a necessary pre-|a certain able physician struck off the list of registered 
liminary, if they are registered. The I.S.M. does not | doctors because he was public-spirited enough to say 
accept people who are not judged to be reasonably | that many children’s lives were wasted by unnecessary 
qualified musicians; but it does not demand aj|operations for adenoids. We have a man like 
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Sir Herbert Barker unregistered. Similarly, I myself, as 
a teacher, would quickly find myself outside the possi- 
bilities of registration because I would have a prospectus 
printed saying that the usual academic teaching of 
pianoforte-playing is stupid and useless; and this 
would be made worse by my stating that I consider 
it nonsense to insist that a pianoforte teacher should 
bother himself with paper work. His business is to 
teach playing, and the student should study theory 
and harmony with another teacher. I can imagine 
the Registration Council telling me that I am incom- 
petent or a quack because I teach playing and ignore 
theory and harmony; my contention that playing is 
one thing and theory of music another would be sternly 
denounced, even if I admit that the student should 
learn both subjects, but from separate teachers 
Further, there is the likelihood that the Registration 
Council would indicate possession of certain diplomas 
as indications of a qualified teacher A few of us have 
the opinion that rigid te diplomas do not 
necessarily indicate first-rate teachers—that teaching 
being as much an art as a science, no diploma can indi- 
cate a great teacher Diplomas are religiously granted 


achers 


for certain standards of proficiency Except in the} 
case of one unfortunate unrecognised college, nothing 
is said of the commercial business of conducting 


examinations but the bold, bad outside teacher can 
imagine that if a self-constituted registration council 
insists upon its recognised teachers holding diplomas, 
there will be a nice commercial benefit for the institu- 
tions issuing such diplomas, however honourable the 
latter may be 

A teacher will get along by his or her results, and 
deal with exactly the type of pupil for whom he or she 


is best suited Some teachers teach nothing and 
charge low fees. Others do little more than cram 
pupils for examinations. A few teach the arts of 


play ing or singing and waste no time over examinations, 
thus saving the pupil money and losing opportunity 


for the cheap self-advertisement of exam 

successes ! to which might well be added, ‘ and the 

student none the better for them Yours, &« 
HERETI 


Sir,—You are usually very fair, and I am hoping 
you will publish in your next issue this letter from 
one who is forced to look from the other side of the 
fence and take the crumbs that fall by the wayside 
Few are in the front row as examiners engaged in 
all-around-the-world trips annually at high fees 
(Who pays [his outcry has, I am told, been in 
existence for about forty vears Many of the opposition 


have passed beyond, and meanwhile the colleges referred 
to entrench stronger than ever. And whv not They 


suit the pocket and can never be shot out of existence, 
any more than Woolworth’s or Eastman’s forgive 
the comparison, but it matters litth We have no 


more recognition 

How ludicrous for Mr. Anderson to talk of dynamite 
and Scotland Yard! The four hundred members per 
month to the I.S.M. at one guinea per head looks as if 
there were a large bid for fees going on, and I am in- 
clined to think there is another money-making concern 
coming into existence How lovely to throw stones ! 
No, Mr. Anderson cannot organize; the Church can- 
10t afford to pay us properly, and we are bound to teach 
for a fee that suits the pocket of the pupil, or starve 

Perhaps Mr. Anderson can tell us what he will do 
with the thousands his scheme would put out of action ; 
and, furthermore the time comes—if ever it 
does—what the thousands are going to say and do 
when their livelihood is threatened. This perhaps he 
has overlooked I am inclined to think the opposition 
looks on quietly in pity, many of whom are highly- 
gifted and qualified men and women, well known to 
the musical profession. Who is Mr. Anderson ? 
Yours, & REGISTERED TEACHER (T.R.C.).’ 

(Mr. Anderson is a well-known musician and 
journalist ; a Mus. Bac. and L.R.A.M.; and a former 
editor of The Music Teacher.—Epi1Tor.} 


we 


when 


TUNERS SHOW THE WAY 

Sir,—No doubt your readers will be interested to 
learn that the Pianoforte Tuners’ Association issues 
registration certificates to tuners. These certificates 
remain the property of the Association, and must be 
renewed each year. It is hoped that by this means we 
may protect the public and profession itself from bogus 
and fraudulent tuners. Therefore, we trust that your 
readers will support the registered tuner as a means to 
further this method of assuring a reasonable standard 
of efficiency among tuners Yours, &c., 

23, Soho Square, W.1 A. W. STOKES 


Hon. Gen. Secretary 
‘OPS. v. TITLES’; AND PROFESSIONALS AND 
AMATEURS 
Sir,—I am a ‘ professional’ musician and hold no 


brief for the amateur, but I think there is another view 
of the question than that put foward by ‘ General 
Practitioner ’ in your September issue. 

After more than thirty years’ experience, both in 
this country and abroad, I must say that I should place 
greater faith in the judgment of certain gifted and 
capable amateurs personally known to me than in 
that of a good many holders of musical degrees and 
diplomas whom I have known in this country. 

Think of the brilliant Russian trio of amateur 
composers, Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin, and Cui 
Who would not rather be such an ‘ amateur’ as one 
of these than a ‘ professional ’ of the type most common 
here ? 


In the case of nine-tenths of our ‘ professionals ’ the 
leading ambition in early life is to secure certain 
‘letters after the name’ which will enable their 


possessors to begin to‘ take in ’ pupils, either privately 
or in a _ school Life for these people eventually 
becomes a daily grind of lesson-giving, leaving them 
no time for personal cultivation or practice of music 
Therefore we frequently find that in a neighbourhood 
honeycombed by ‘ professional’ teachers of music the 
best actual performers are amateurs, who are often 
people of means and leisure enough to have time and 
opportunity to cultivate their musical talents 

I am only one out of many musicians who hold that 
a very important object of musical training to-day 
should be largely to increase the numbers of capable 


and intellectual musical amateurs and to restrict 
professionalism ’ to those who are really unusually 
gifted. One can’t help viewing with dismay the 


numbers of inefficient ‘ professional ’ teachers of music, 
chiefly women, who teach for a pittance and, by 
cheapening the market, make things more difficult for 
the accomplished teachers 

Then, again, there is no wonder that‘ the intolerance 
of some amateurs for professional opinion ’ is increasing 
when the general level of professional attainment in 
this country is so indifferent. No musician, however 
eminent, is entitled to pose as a musical pope, de- 
livering his judgments as it were ex cathedra, and 
sternly repressing any contrary opinion. In literature, 
the leading dramatist of our age, Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
often voices opinions on the platform and in the press 
that are totally disagreed with by some of the pro- 
foundest admirers of his plays. And you, Sir, have 
yourself been known not to see eye to eye with Mr 
Ernest Newman upon any and every occasion. What 
a dull old world this would be if no one were ever 
permitted to disagree with ‘ professional opinion ’ ! 

Let us take a very common kind of amateur musical 
criticism—that of the man in the pew who freely pulls 
to pieces the rendering of the music at his church. Is 
there not a general lament among the clergy that it is 
extremely difficult to secure the services of a really 
good choirmaster? Yet in the earlier stages of any 
young church musician’s career, organ-playing is made 
the chief feature of his training, and is the principal 
subject of the musical examinations for which he enters. 
In actual life, the church musician finds out that the 
vast majority of clergy and laity attach infinitely more 
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importance to the quality of the singing of the choir 
than to the quality of the organ-playing. When our 
musical amateur goes to church and hears either bad 
singing or bad playing, or both, and knows that the 
man in charge is a ‘ professional,’ is there any wonder 
that there follows on his part ‘an arrogant dismissal | 
of the trained man’s hardly-gained competence ’ ? 

One knows only too well that it is very easy, especially 
in the provinces, for a ‘ professional’ musician to 
become Narrow and groovy. Your leisured and well- | 
to-do amateur can, and often does, go for spells abroad, 
sometimes chiefly with the object of hearing some 
unfamiliar kind of music. Personally, I always thank 
my lucky stars that I lived for some years in a foreign | 
city where each winter season I heard a good deal of 
French, Italian, and German opera. The experience | 
is something to think of during one’s present existence | 
in a large, grey, almost entirely commercial and 
supremely inartistic Scottish seaport. Opera may not 
be the ideal art-form for everybody, but it is thoroughly | 
enjoyed by a great many British people, and is the 
leading form of musical recreation on the Continent 
At any rate it is not a negligible thing, but I have 
happened upon quite a number of professional 
musicians in Great Britain who have never seen opera 
and know very little or nothing about it. A Musical 
Competition Festival may have its thrills, yet one| 
would hardly compare it in general interest to a good | 
performance of * Tristan and Isolde,’ of ‘ Carmen,’ or | 
even of ‘ William Tell.’ 

It is difficult enough,’ says ‘ General Practitioner,’ 
for a professional man to make a living to-day, without 
having to bear impudent criticism by those who 
know little or nothing about music.’ Well, one has 
never gathered that it was easy for anyone except a 
star’ to make a living by music! Bach, Mozart, 
3eethoven, Schubert, Wagner, and Franck did not 
find it easy, at all events. And they one and all had | 
to put up with quite a lot of ‘ impudent criticism,’ but 
we do not find that they were at all daunted or crushed | 
by it. If the great were not immune from 
impudent criticism,’ what can lesser folk expect ? | 
Most of us, I fancy, if we are honest with ourselves, 
will admit that a full dose of criticism, even if it 
reached the pitch of ‘ impudence,’ has done us good 
Yours, &c., FREDERICK KITCHENER 


gods 


Mr. Kitchener's argument is weakened by its being 
based on a comparison of the best type of amateur 
with one of the poorer types of professional. Of course 
we should all like to be amateurs of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kovian stature rather than what we are—mere ordinary 
professionals with a hard job to make two reluctant 
ends meet! But what has this to do with the subjects 
under discussion, the chief of which are the right of the 
unqualified amateur to dictate to the qualified pro- 
fessional, and the fancy labelling of classical works in 
the interests of lazy dabblers ?—EDITOR 


rITLES 

SIR I have read with interest the various opinions 
expressed in your paper on this subject, and was struck 
by a remark by ‘ Feste’ in your October issue that 
somebody considered the middle section of one of 
Chopin’s Nocturnes to suggest ‘ an old man walking 
through a graveyard at midnight.’ On _ looking 
through the Nocturnes, it is quite obvious that the 
only possible one to which he refers is Op 15, No. 1; 


OPS. v. 


Op. 15, No.2; Op. 32, No. 2; Op. 37, No. 2; Op. 48, 
No. 1: Op. 48, No. 2; Op 55, No. 1; Op 62, No. 2; 
or perhaps one of the others. I should. of course, 


have mentioned Op. 37, No. 1, but, as every child 
knows, the middle section of this piece represents 
monks in the garden of their religious establishment— 
an idea that has been so much more aptly and beauti- 
fully expressed by a so much more gifted composer in 
our own day. 

As this happy example given by ‘ Feste’ has borne 
so much fruit, 1 would suggest that the protagonists of 


titles should submit to a simple test to be run on the 


lines of the competitions that are a feature of our 
wider circulating dailies. Let them, in effect, publish 
a list of ‘approved titles’ for standard works with 
no clue as to the parcel to which the label is to be tied, 
and let the Great British Public (Musicians’ Section) 
submit their lists of appropriate against the 
said labels If desired, a key-list of the works dealt 
with may be published—say a hundred works in all 
and all we have is the ridiculously easy task of putting 
the apt title to the ambiguous Op. After all, if they 
are going to write titles to our music they certainly 
ought to write, as it were, in double counterpoint 
Yours, &c., P. J. R. Kine. 
79, Grantchester Meadows, : 
Cambridge 


‘ Ops.’ 


A CORRECTION FROM WITNEY 


Sir,—The following notice appeared in the Musical 
Times for November 

‘ WITNEY Ihe Choral Society, which has been 

inactive for three years, is to be revived “ with M1 


E. Tarrant as conductor 

It ought to read, ‘ with Mr. F. Wade 
r. E. Tarrant is the president only 
Might I be allowed to add that the Witney Orchestral 
Society has also been revived, after a lapse of many 


as conductor 


\ 


vears, under the same conductor Yours, &¢« 
50, Marston Street F. WADE. 
Oxford 
DICTION 


Sir,—With reference to your reviewer's note on the 
discussion at the Musical Association's meeting 
regarding the correct use of the word: when doctors 
differ who is to decide ? 

However, curiosity prompted me to look up 
old Chambers’s Dictionary, and I found it 


‘diction ’ 


to 


in my 
mean Manner of speaking or expression ; choice of 
words ; style ’ (italics mine Dr. Findlater, the editor, 


in 1885, apparently did not then consider Dr. Rootham's 
use incorrect, whatever may be its proper meaning now 


Yours, & GEORGE DIXON 
St. Bees Lieut.-Colonel 
Cumberland 
SIR Your reviewer thinks that ‘ diction ’ has come 
to stay Possibly ; but it seems a pity that musicians 


should needlessly lay themselves open to a charge of 
illiteracy The best substitute, in my opinion, would 
be ‘ speech in song,’ which exactly what is 
required, and is the title of the best book on the subject 
that has come under my notice But if a single word 
is essential, what is wrong with ‘ enunciation ’ Che 

New English Dictionary Murray) defines it as ‘ the 
uttering or pronouncing of articulate sounds ; manner 
of utterance Yours, & ARTHUR T. FROGGATT. 

5, Richmond Mansions, 

I'wickenham 


expresses 


BACH’S DESCENDANTS 

Sir,—Since the™publication of my ‘ Origin of the 
Family of Bach-Musicians’ I have made discoveries 
which afford a more definite answer than has hitherto 
been forthcoming to the question: Are there any 
surviving descendants of Joh. Seb. Bach? By his 
two wives Bach had, in all, twenty children, seventeen 
grandchildren, and fourteen great-grandchildren The 
issue of his first marriage presents no difficulty—it 
| did not survive the second generation. Of the thirteen 
children of his second marriage only two had issue : 
Elisabetha Juliane Friederica Altnikol, whose line 
ended with the death of her only great-grandchild 
on July 8, 1818, and Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach, 
who died at Biickeburg on January 26, 1795. With 
the latter’s descendants alone the problem of Bach's 
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surviving issue is concerned. To display the table in 
full is unnecessary ; its salient points are revealed in 
the following diagram : 
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The last of Bach's descendants to bear his name 
was his great-granddaughter Augusta, who died at 
Eberswalde, the home of her married sister Wilhelmine 
Ritter, on February 12, 1858, and was buried four days 
later (February 16) in the Sophienkirchhof, Berlin, 
where her mother was still residing Her aunt, 
Christine Luisa, had predeceased her on October I, 


1852, at Biickeburg, the last survivor (as appears 
from official documents recorded at _ Biickeburg, 
October 20 and November 23 and 25, 1852) of her father, 
Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach’s children. From 
these documents we learn, moreover, that on October 20, 
1852, Augusta Bach and her sister Wilhelmine were 
the only survivors of their grandfather, Johann 
Christoph Friedrich Bach, seeing that the issue of their 
aunt, Anna Philippina Colson, was already extinct in 
Biickeburg. Thus, after October 20, 1852, the only 
direct descendants of Joh. Seb. Bach were his two great- 
granddaughters, Augusta Bach and Wilhelmine Ritter. 
Augusta died unmarried on February 12, 1858. 
Wilhelmine meanwhile had become the wife of Ludwig 
Albrecht Hermann Ritter, Kreisrichter (district judge) 
at Eberswalde, a town some thirty miles north-east 


of Berlin. In their issue (if amy) alone Bach’s blood 
still flows. So far the Berlin registers reveal no 
information.—Yours, &c., C. SANFORD TERRY 


CHOPIN’S PRELUDE No. 20: 

OR E NATURAL? 

Srir,—In reference to the above, the following words 
are to be found on p. 1003 of the November Musical 


E FLAT 


Times ‘ Battles have been fought over the last E 
of bar 3. Natural it should, of course, be—as in this 
reprint.’ 


As a quite humble amateur I suggest that the question 
of E flat versus E natural can hardly be settled, one 
way or the other, in conjunction with the words ‘ of 
course.’ That this is the case is surely proved by the 
fact that battles have been fought on the question, and 
that ninety-nine per cent. of the copies published have 


the E as E natural. Questions of errors in musical 
printing—in this case the question of an error of 
omission—do not arise without good reason 


If the original MS. is not available, then the question 
can only be approached from the point of view of 
musical probability, or musical logic 

Bar 1 isin C minor, bar 2 modulates, bar 3 is obviously 
‘ de-modulating’; and on the third beat one surely 
feels that the return to something which is familiar 
from recent experience is just about to take place 
Yet suddenly—like a bolt fiom the blue—comes the 
chord of C major, giving a sense of musical bewilder- 
ment 

If, on the other hand, the chord is that of C minor 
then one feels that a return to a familiar stepping-oft 
point has been reached, and that from this point the 
second modulating step is to be taken—this time the 
vital one into G major, forming the climax peak of 
line 1 From here, perfectly logically, a return is 
made to C minor, for the long melodic descent. Thus 
the G major peak comes from C minor, and returns to 
C minor, forming a perfectly symmetrical (not a-skew 
as it would be with C major on one side and C minor 
on the other) hinge between lines 1 and 2 

I should much like to know how, when 
the battle was finally won.—Yours, & 
HERBERT W 


and where 
Gilvan, Oreston, FISHER 
Plymouth. 


THE ARTS IN REVOLT 

Mr. Percy Scholes is right enough in objecting 
to be quoted on hearsay I am sorry that I so casually 
and unnecessarily introduced his name However 
much Mr. Scholes might admire Stravinsky I ought to 
have guessed that he would find little admirable in the 
doings of Lenin 

But Mr. Scholes seems to be wrong in every 
detail of his argument 

The fact that his name and mine happen to be also 
the names of English villages has nothing to do with 
the deliberate renunciation of their own names by 
certain artists. That renunciation was a significant 
and not uncommon thing during one period in the 


SIR 


other 


development of Christian art—the period which 
followed the great medieval age of communal and 
anonymous creativeness. It is hard to believe that 


Mr. Scholes is unable to appreciate what it meant of 
impersonal spirit when the personality of Giovanni 
Pierluigi Sante was hidden behind the name of the 
town, Palestrina ; when the personality of Alessandro 
Filipepi was hidden behind the name of Botticello, the 
goldsmith to whom the great painter was apprenticed 
I made no attack upon the memory of the late Dr 
Eaglefield Hull, who was my friend, and for whose 
efforts in the cause of music in Britain many of us are 
deeply grateful. But I cannot without protest allow 
Mr. Scholes to put a weak and accommodating gloss 
upon Dr. Hull’s published words. A consideration of 
the ideas expressed by those words belongs to the fifth 
and last section of my article-—Yours, &c., 
Kilcote, Glos. RUTLAND BOUGHTON. 
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THE KNELL OF ROMANTICISM 

Sir,—Your correspondence columns do not as a rule 
attract me, my preference being given to those which 
are remunerated, but there are those who tell me, 
Heaven knows why, that ‘ Spes ’ should not be allowed 
to spring eternally without retort. The opportunities 
are not lacking. 

To begin with, he speaks of the work of certain young 
composers as having roots in the past, whilst others, 
apparently, have been pooh-poohing the past I am 
not aware of any music that is not rooted in the past, 
or of any composers who pooh-pooh it. But I would 
point out that some music is all root, whilst some shoots 
forth branches. I would further point out that, 
incredible as it may seem, the past lasted a considerable 
time, during which it underwent many changes 
People like ‘ Spes ’ are free to construe it as consisting 
of that with which they became acquainted during their 
impressionable years, but young composers are equally 
free to turn to its other aspects, or even to Its essential 
mutability. It is a notorious fact that the recent study 
of the less familiar past has been almost entirely the 
work of musicians regarded as ‘ modern.’ 

I much doubt the authenticity of what 
superficially, to be advance excerpts from a forthcoming 
volume: ‘ Walton and Lamb»tt, or It’s Never Too 
Late To Mend.’ The author of that work would not 
have fallen into the error of confusing romance and 
romanticism, the one a poetically emotional quality, 
the other the exploitation of the emotions. The 
former we must assume to be a cardinal and eternally 
operative factor in the art impulse, since it is the chief 
of the attributes which prompt a man to become an 
artist when he might be a stockbroker. The latter is 
a temporary but recurrent phenomenon which invades 
the stages of which are familiar 


appears, 


an art, runs its course 


from copious precedent—and returns when the con- 
ditions under which it arose are reproduced. Briefly, 
it is an ‘ism, and as such short-lived If ‘ Spes ’ cannot 


discern that affinities with romanticism play a relatively 
insignificant part in Walton’s ‘ Sinfonia ’ or Lambert's 
‘ Sonata,’ I am afraid he has ill-chosen his pseudonym, 
for he is hopeless 

I would advise him not to take too much notice of 
such Swafferisms as ‘ mountebankery.’ Some months 
ago a contributor to your columns commented upon 
the same critic having described as ‘ ninnies’ those 
who did not see eye to eye with him in the matter of 
opera. ‘Mountebankery’ is merely another bloom 
from the same luxuriant vegetation 

Finally, is it not a little inconsistent to speak of 
the malign influence of Diaghilev whilst singling out 
for special praise two young composers, one of whom 
was indebted to him for his first opportunity, whilst 
the other owed him one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
London performance of his first orchestral work I 
could wish that more of our foreign visitors exercised 
the same malign influence among us.—Yours, &c., 


EDWIN EVANS 


CHOPIN’S BIRTHDAY 
Sir,—I should be glad if any reader of the Musical 
Times could inform me definitely as to the date of 
Chopin's birth. By perusing several authorities I get 
the following 


1. Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music 
22, 1810.’ 


born February 


2. ‘Dictionary of Music,’ Dr. Dunstan—‘ born 
March 1, 1809.’ 

3. Bonavia-Hunt—‘ born 1810.’ 

4. ‘Musical Art Forms,’ Holmes and Karn born 


1809.’ 

‘Summary of the History and Development of 
Medieval and Modern European Music,’ by 
C. Hubert Parry—‘ born 1809.’ 

—Yours, &c., Epwarp J 
* Melrose Bank,’ 

52, Duke Street, Southport. 


on 


HAWORTH 


JERITZA AND GERHARDT 

S1r,—There are at least two things in your November 
issue that are heartening reading to those of us who 
for years have been struggling for a genuinely critical 
standard in the appraisement of singers. First, there 
is C.’s admirable discussion of Jeritza—which was on 
the side of indulgence, I think, for I found her 
production uneven and her upper notes tight and hard 
and blatant—and the still more admirable exposure of 
the Gerhardt-infallibility legend by Mr. H. J. Kimbell 
As he most properly says, those who propagate this 
legend are simply showing that they do not know what 
the art of singing means in its higher reaches 

I have more than once drawn attention, and I have 
recently again in my article on singing in 
the first number of Mz/o, to the quite terrible exhibition 
she gave us years ago when she was a far better singer 
than now, in a Mozart The infallible 
touchstone that this composer always is of fine vocali- 
sation, line-drawing in vocal tone, style, and phrasing 
gave the most conspicuous and complete demonstration 


done so 


she is aria 


of her deficiencies in those departments, and very 
wisely she has never tried (here, at any rate) con 
clusions with Mozart again Equally bad was her 
showing on the same occasion in Elizabeth’s prayer 


lfannhauser,’ the spirit of which escaped her 
I have always commented on her stertorous 
breathing, aggressively audible in the remotest parts 
of a hall as large as the Queen’s.—Yours, & 
IXKXAIKHOSRU SORABIJI 


irom 
utterly 


175, Clarence Gate Gardens, 
N.W.1 
rhis discussion is closed.—EDITOR. } 
PRING 
Prof 
assumes 


NOT MK 
Ihe reviewer of Sabaneev's Modern 
Russian Composers ’ that the translation is 
mine, but that is not the case I have not the 
book, but imagine it to be an English edition of a 
volume bearing the same title, which was translated 
in America by Mr. Judah A. Joffe and issued by 
International Publishers, In« New York, in 1927 
At all events, the rather unusual spelling of the Russian 
names in the publishers’ advertisement is identical 
with that adopted in the American edition, a copy of 
which Prof. Sabaneev kindly sent me 

With regard to the vexed question of transliteration, 
I quite agree that there is need for uniformity, and 
would welcome an authoritative pronouncement In 


DIR, 


seen 


the Musical Times of November and December, 1917, 
Mr. Montagu-Nathan and I propounded a scheme 
which we considered, and still consider, logical, but 


you, Sir, and most other editors compel me to disregard 
it in favour of the existing hybrid, partly French, partly 
German system—if system it can be called—in the use 
of which every man seems to be a law unto himself 


Yours, &c., S. W. PrRING 
287, Onslow Drive, 
Glasgow, E.1 
‘FILL EVERY GLASS’ 
Sir,—I read with interest Mr. Arkwright’s notes on 
The Sources of Some Old English Songs’ in your 


November issue. I think there can be no doubt that 
the tune known as ‘ Fill every glass’ is French. May 
I refer Mr. Arkwright to my article on ‘ French Tunes 
in “The Beggar’s Opera’’ and Polly ’’’ in the 
Musical Times for April, 1928, p. 321 I there showed 
that the original title of the tune seems to have been 
‘ N’oubliez pas votre houlette, Lisette.’ It is printed 
in two of Ballard’s collections—‘ La clef des chanson- 
niers’ and ‘Les menuets chantants,’ both of which 
are earlier than the volume of parodies cited by Calmus 
That the tune was popular in France is evident from 
the numerous manuscript copies which exist. It is 
still popular as the melody of more than one noél.— 
Yours, &« ]. A. WESTRUP. 




































































‘HENN’ NOT ‘HENRY’ 

Sir,—May I ask you to correct a slight misprint in 
your kind review of some songs published by us on 
p. 993 of your issue for November 

“Two Songs by John Henry Collings’ should read 

Two Songs by John Henn Collins Yours, &c 


Amen House, HuBERT J. Foss 
Warwick Square, E.C.4 Musical Editor, Oxford 
niversity Press 


letters received after 
EDITOR 


[We regret that a number of 
November 15 were unavoidably crowded out. 








The Amateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
other 


Young lady vocalist wishes to meet lady 
for mutual practice.—Miss E. MENDEs, 
dish Road, Brondesbury, N.W.6 

Viola player wanted to replace retiring member of 
string quartet Occasional pianoforte quintets Fort- 
nightly practices 4. R. Barua, 63, Cranston 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23 

Pianist (young gentleman) wishes to meet another or 

Brighton 


accompanist 
41, Caven- 


a violinist or ‘cellist for duet practice 
district—BM/TNDS, London, W.C.1 

Pianist wishes to meet violinist and/or ‘cellist for 
practice of sonatas and/or trios. Within fifteen 


o Musical Time 
cellist for practice 


miles radius of Nuneaton M., « 
Pianist wishes to meet violinist or 
of good musi Beethoven Sonatas, Franck, &¢ 
L. ARNOLD, 131, Station Road, Finchley, N.3 
Violinist wishes to meet pianist and ‘cellist for classical 
trio practice H. J. TyLer, 4, Ray Walk, Leigh-on- 
Sea, Essex 
First or second tenor wishes to join male-voice quartet 


Experienced N. London F. K. H., c/o Musical 
Time 

Lady pianist wishes to meet pianist for practice of 
classical musik I ( 10 Browning Avenue, 


Southend-on-Sea 


Baritone (young) wishes to join other singers in the 


study of madrigals and other Tudor musk Excel 
lent reader, fair experience and has access to large 
Tudor music library BM/HNOT, London, W.C.1 


Violinist and viola playe r wanted to « omplete trio and 
quartet Meet in S.E. London.—L. G. PAckKHamM, 
6, Ruskin Avenue, Welling, Kent 

Experienced pianist wishes to meet good violinist and 
cellist for practice ol trios, concertos, sonatas, «< 
Ir10, c/o Musical Time 

Accompanist (male) wishes to meet string players for 
mutual practice Sidcup or Eltham districts. 

C. W. T., 7, Birchwood Avenue, Sidcup 








Some thirty Mozart autographs were lately sold at 
an auction at Berlin, representing the rest of the once 
incomparable Mozart collection of the publisher André 
at Offenbach, who more than a century ago bought 
hundreds of Mozart's autographs from the master’s 
widow The most precious document now offered was 
the diary of twenty-nine pages into which Mozart 
wrote the titles, dates, and principal themes of all his 
compositions from 1784 to 1791. This unique manu- 
script could not be sold, however, at the minimum 
price of 36,000 marks that was demanded. The 
highest price paid was 16,000 marks for the Violin 
Sonata in G major. An Aria from the ‘ Entfiihrung’ 
brought 10,000 marks, the Quintet with glass-harmonica 
6,400, the first sketch of Cherubino’s ‘ Cavatina’ from 

Figaro,’ 2,800, Mozart's in score of Bach 
Fugues, 3,200 marks 


ce A! nes 


The concert version of ‘Carmen’ will be performed 
by the Crystal Palace Choral and Orchestral Society on 
December 7, at 7.30. There will also be orchestral 
items and songs by the soloists. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS: 
NOTES BY THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
INSURANCE 


The Council has established an insurance scheme 
on § 
Under the scheme members will be f 


for members, which will come into 
January 1, 1930 
able to effect all kinds of insurances—life, endowment, 
pensions, sick pay, &c., and obtain a members’ rebate 
on premiums which will be a valuable benefit of 
membership. The scheme is so framed that, in 
addition to giving members very tangible benefits, 
every insurance effected by members will also benefit 


the Society’s Benevolent Fund, or other professional 


operation 


charities. Members will receive full details of the 
scheme in due course. 
MUSIC MISTRESSES’ SECTION 

[he first annual meeting will be held in London on 
Saturday, January 11, 1930, when the officers and 
Committee will be elected. Meanwhile the Interim 
Committee is collecting information with regard to 
the deductions made by school governors from the 
fees paid by students for private music lessons in 


The percentage of deduction varies, from a 
reasonable an unreasonable amount. When the 
information has been obtained and collated, the 
Committee will advise the Society’s Council what is a 
reasonable percentage deduction, in order that the 
Council may pass a resolution which will be an in- 
struction to all members for future guidance 


schools 
to 


SOLO-PERFORMERS 

The Council has established a Solo-Performers’ 
Section for the purpose of promoting the spec ial 
interests of solo-performers. The Interim Committee 
Mr. John Adams, Mr. John Coates, Miss Astra Des- 
mond, Mr. Léon Goossens, Miss Marjorie Hayward, 
Mr. William Murdoch, Mr. Robert Radford, Mr. Harold 
Samuel, Mr. Cedric Sharpe, Mr. Archibald Winter, 
Mr. Frederick Woodhouse) proposes to convene a 
meeting of eligible members at the Great Central Hotel, 
London, on Sunday, December 1, 1929, at 3.30 p.m. 
The advantages to be obtained by this form of organi- 
zation will be apparent to all having experience of the 
special difficulties and problems which surround the 
professional practice of solo-performers. Invitations 
will be issued in due course, and the Committee will be 
pleased to receive applications for admission to the 
meeting from those eligible for membership 


COMPOSERS 
rhe Executive has appointed Mr. Theodore Holland 


Chairman), Mr. C. Armstrong Gibbs, Mr. Frederick 
Austin, Mr. Harry Farjeon, Dr. John B. McEwen, 
Mr. Richard H. Walthew, Dr. Vaughan Williams, to 


form a ‘ Composers’ Committee ’ for the express purpose 
of considering scales of performing right fees payable 
for the broadcasting of original compositions by native 
composers, and other matters 
At its first meeting the 
co-optate Mr. Fraser-Simson 


Committee decided to 








Competition Festival Record 


KEIGHLEY.—The thirty-second ‘ Summerscales ’ Fes- 
tival was held on October 26 - November 2, important 
choral competitions being held on the opening and 
closing Saturdays. The chief mixed-voice class brought 
in only five choirs as compared with twelve last year, 
but the quality of the singing was of the highest, and 
the competition very close, the winners, Nelson Glee 
and Madrigal Society (Mr. T. Hartley) being only one 
mark ahead of York Old Priory (Mr. J. H. Forster). 
Out of nine female-voice choirs that entered in the 
chief class Bramley Choir took the first place and 
Temple Street Choir, Keighley, the second. Colne 
Orpheus Glee Union (Mr. L. Greenwood) was again 
first in the chief male-voice class, and Nelson Arion 
Glee Union (Mr. H. Spencer) second. 
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Festival, held 
Each of 


NoOTTINGHAM.—The twenty-seventh 
on October 23-26, proved as popular as ever. 
the main divisions of the syllabus 
string playing, juvenile solo and chorus singing, and 
adult solo and chorus singing—resulted in a number of 
interesting competitions, the children’s day being 
partic ularly successful in every way. In the chief 
choral competitions held on the last day the head places 
were taken by Miss Melhuish’s ladies’ choir from 
Cleethorpes, Rye Hill and District Male-Voice Choir 


(Mr. J. Bentall), and Maybank Choral Society (Mr. A 

Dutton), the last-named being one mark ahead of 

Nottingham Philharmonic Society (Mr. W. Turner) 
WorRKINGTON.—This Festival, held for the sixth 


time on November 4-6, serves a wide district in which 
there are many lonely hamlets amid thinly-populated 
country ; here, it is said, the practice of music, in many 
cases born entirely of the Festival, is growing in an 
encouraging way Not only choral singing but folk 
dancing is cultivated in out-of-the-way places A 
team of children from Eskdale, for instance, carried 
off two prizes in the folk-dance contests that were held 
on the first day. Winning choirs in the village choral 
competitions were Flimby Wesleyan in the mixed-voice 
section and Dean Choral Class in the female-voice and 
male-voice sections. Keswick and District Male-Voice 
Choir (Mr. H. W. Brown) were first in the chief contest, 
Ireland and Askam the winning Girls’ Friendly Societv, 
and Workington Orpheus the winning children’s choir. 


The cup for the best solo singer was retained by 
Mr. J. W. Barnes, of Workington (tenor 

Other recent competitions have included the 
EccLEsHILL Children’s Festival that at INDIAN 
QUEENS, in Cornwall JERSEY EISTEDDFOD: the 
MILNSBRIDGE Choral Competition ; Skipton Festival ; 


that of WADEBRIDG!I and, in London, the KENSING 
TON, SOUTHERN AREA and NorTH LONDON Festivals 
NATIONAL MUSICAL COMPETITION FESTIVAI 

Particulars concerning this important event have 
now been issued. The date is July 5, 1930; the place, 
the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool ; the pieces, Wilbye’s 
“Sweet honey-sucking bees,’ Parry’s ‘ There is an old 
belief,’ an own-choice piece, and a sight-test, all 
unaccompanied The competition will be open only 
to choirs who have taken first place in the principle 
mixed-voice class of an affiliated Festival held between 
January 1, 1926, and December 31, 1929. Entries 
close on December 31 It is to be hoped that a 
competition of this kind will become an annual event. 
held, turn and turn about, in the North, South, Mid 
lands, and Scotland. The bringing together thus of 
the country’s choral pick would give a great impetus 
to the Festival movement, and through that to musi 
generally 








ROYAL 
The R.A.M 


ACADEMY OF MUSIK 


Club, a very flourishing institution with 


1 magazine of its own, held one of its social and 
musical meetings on Monday evening, October 21, 
when the Budapest String Quartet—Messrs. Hauser 


Roismann, Ipolyi and Son—were the guests of honour. 
rhey played two most interesting quartets, one by 
Ernest Bloch, and the other Dvorak in F major, Op. 96, 


No. 2. The guests were received by the President of 
the Club, Lady Cooper, and the Duke’s Hall was full 
to overflowing 

At the students’ chamber concert on November 4, 


Miss Margaret Good gave a remarkably finished per- 
formance of the Beethoven Thirty-two Variations in 
C minor. She has won the Challenge Cup for the best 
soloist on any instrument at the London Festival for 
two years in and is a first-rate pianist 
technically and interpretatively. Mr. Gilbert Vinter 
is a bassoon student, and is to be commended for 
writing for his own instrument. Assisted by Mr. R. O. 
Edwards at the pianoforte, he played his ‘ Réverie’ 
in excellent style. The work shows imagination. A 
student from Birmingham, Miss Constance J. Warren 


succession, 





pianoforte playing, | 





was represented in this well put together programme 
by a String Quartet in B minor, of which the first 
movement was played. It shows promise, although 
the young composer is still groping her way 

The ‘ Review Week,’ which is now such a feature of 
each term, will begin on Monday, December 2, and end 
on Saturday, December 7. The programme speaks for 









itself 
Monday, December 2 
10 a.m. Lecture by Wesley Roberts, A.R.A.M Central Points in 
Pianoforte Study.’ 
12 noon. Lecture (in French) by Professor Louis Bourgeois, O.1 
* Les différents caractéres de la Cha n populaire francaise 
(Accompanist : Douglas Hawkridge 
3 p.n Chamber Concert 
Tuesday, December 3 
10 ast Lecture by Phillip Cathie, F.R.A.M Tt \ 
Hints to Students 
12 noon. Lecture by Sir Richard Paget, Bart The Origin and Rela 
tionship of Speech and Song.’ 
2 pn Orchestral Rehearsal 
Wednesday, December 4 
10 a. I ture by John Booth, Hon. R.A.‘ pinging—Self I 
Some Aids to Study and Succes 
12 noon. Lecture by Prof. R. Gleadowe, M.A Taste 
8p Fortnightly Concert 
Thursday, December 5 
10 a. 4 Short Talk by Miss Katie Thomas, F.R.A.M., about ‘ Th 
Appreciation and Interpretation of Poetic Literature 
12 noon. Lecture by George C. Cathcart, M.A., M.D Ihe Art of 
Breathing in Relation to V« Production 
Frida December 6 
10a Lecture by Norman O'Neill, H R.A.M Musi Stag 
Pla (Illustrations by Henry A 
12 noon. Lecture by Professor C. I M an, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S 
* Music and Mind.’ 
25 Orchestral Rehearsal 
Saturda Decem 7 
10a 4 Concert of Elizabethan Mu with introductory remarks by 
the Principa 
121 n. Lecture by Dan McK M.D F.R.C.S.I Mus and 
ther Noises.’ 
8p St nts’ Da Recept t Irs. Ernest Rea 
Miss Jean Kemp, who made such a success at het 


first appearance with the Covent Garden Opera Com- 
pany at Glasgow in the part of Mimi in ‘La Bohéme,’ 
will sing Eva in ‘ The Mastersingers ’ when the company 
visits Liverpool 

The last day for receiving entries, fees, and certificates 
of birth for the Baume (Manx) Scholarship, founded in 
1904, is Monday, December 16 rhis scholarship will 
be competed for on or about Wednesday, January 8, 
1930, and will be awarded for promise in any branch of 
music by candidates between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-two years 

Dramatic performances will be given at the Duke's 
Rehearsal Theatre on Thursday and Friday, l’ecembe1 
12 and 13, at 8 p.m., under the direction of Mr 
4. Acton Bond, Hon. R.A.M Che programme will be 
‘Puss and Brutes,’ by T. E. Ellis (a crook pantomime 
in five and ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
Act 3, Scene 1). 

Che Sainton-Dolby Prize (sopranos) has been awarded 
to Gwendolen Embley (Blackburn), May Turtle and 
Janet Hamilton-Smith being very highly commended, 
and Irene Morden, Grace Reynolds, Mary Durham, 
and Bessie Alberta Todd commended; and the R.A.M 
Club Prize (trio) to Frederick Grinke (violin), Catherine 
Rignold (’cello), and Jacqueline lownshend (pianoforte) 


scenes 


Margot Macgibbon, Beryl Burridge, and Frederick 
Jackson being very highly commended F. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSI¢ 
At the orchestral concerts given by the first and 
second orchestras, the most conspicuous items were 


Beethoven's ‘EF mperor * Concerto for pianoforte, played 
by Alec Templeton, Dvorak’s ‘Cello Concerto, played 
by Olive Richards, Franck’s Symphony, and a Double 
Concerto for two pianofortes and orchestra, by Arthur 
Bliss, a former student of the This work 
justified its inclusion in the programme by the diverse 
opinions it evoked, opinions varying from admiration 
for its brilliance and the novelty of its form to con- 
sternation that in a Concerto for two pianolortes the 
solo instruments could take so subordinate a share 


College 
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The numerous mid-day and evening recitals of the 
past month presented many characteristics of more 


than passing interest. Two of the mid-day recitals 
were chamber-music concerts in miniature; at one of 
these the Bronkhurst Trio (Marie Wilson, Edward 


Robinson and Henry Bronkhurst) delighted a numerous | 


audience with Brahms’s Pianoforte Trio in C major, 
and at the other Pierre Tas and Leonard Isaacs were 
equally successful in the Brahms Violin Sonata in 
G major rhe evening recital by three young players 
under the name of the Sylvan Trio brought into notice 
many uncommon works for wind instruments ; besides 
pianoforte, flute and hautboy solos, a charming little 
Pastoral Trio by Alec Rowley and two very intriguing 
movements by Eugéne Goossens were played with 
great delicacy and finish 

In the programme of the second Patrons’ Fund 
rehearsal of the term on November 15 both composers 
and artists were represented. The former were Alan 
Bush (Symphonic Impression for orchestra) and 
Gerald Finzi (Prelude to a Requiem) ; the artists were 
John Mott in a scene from Wagner's ‘ Flying Dutch- 
man’ and Jacqueline Townshend in Medtner’s Piano- 
forte Concerto. The orchestra was the New Symphony 


Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Adrian Boult, 
except, in the case of Mr. Bush’s work, which was 
conducted by the composer 

During the last week of the month the Opera 


Theatre has been occupied with a performance by the 
Opera Class of extracts from ‘ Lohengrin’ and the 
‘ Flying Dutchman ’ and a repetition of Miss Spencer's 
ingenious ballet A Good Solution,’ framed in musi 
selected from Handel’s harpsichord works, and two 
performances of the comedy ‘ Berkeley Square,’ by 


the Dramatic Class 
TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSI( 
With much regret the death of Mr. W. H. Phelps is 


recorded. Mr. Phelps had been connected with the 
College for ten years as a teacher of the violin, and his 
kindly presence and genial smile will be much missed 

[he Controller of Examinations, Mr. d’Evry, has 
returned from an extended tour in South Africa 
Further particulars in regard to his visit will be recorded 
in the next issue 

Major Bavin’s lecture on 
attracted a large audience, 
pupils 

rhe pupils of Mr. F. J. Gost gave a recital of 
their prowess and met with a most cordial reception 


Pianoforte Class Teaching ’ 
in addition to scholars and 


low 


Miss Dorothy Callender, lately the Bambridge 
Scholar, also gave an evening recital, and acquitted 
herself admirably 


An interesting performance was that given by 
Margaret Caseau and Hugh Brandon (Brisbane 
Scholar), the items consisting of duets for two piano- 
fortes. They ably by Lucy Bonner 
(vocalist 

Valuable prizes have been given by the Principal, 
the Controller, Mr. Gostelow, and Mr. J. A. Hammond 
for the students. Particulars will be announced in due 
course 

rhe Principal attended distributions at Portsmouth, 
where a programme of music was performed by scholars 
from the College, and also at Frome, where Miss O’ Brien 
demonstrated selections from the Pianoforte Examina- 
tion syllabuses. Dr. Oldroyd represented the College 
at the annual gathering of the Colchester Centre, 
where Miss Maud A. Winter delighted the large audience 


were assisted 


with a pianoforte recital of pieces taken from the 
syllabus 
Ihe Controller of Examinations, Mr. d’Evry, has 


had a busy time since his return, and has visited the 
following centres in connection with their distributions : 
Brighton, Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, Newcastle, 
Sunderland, Shields, and Luton. At the Frome and 
Birmingham centres he was assisted by Miss C. O’Brien 
with excerpts from the pianoforte syllabus, and her 
very fine playing of the items excited much applause. 
There is no doubt that demonstrations of this nature 


are of the highest value to teachers as well as students 

The College as a school having recognised teachers 
of the University of London supplied the orchestral 
music at the installation of the new Chancellor. 

The Overseas Examiners for 1930 have been 
appointed as follows: South Africa, Prof. Granville 
Bantock and Dr. D. Vaughan Thomas; Queensland, 
Victoria, and Tasmania, Mr. Charles Schilsky: India 
and Near East, Mr. C. H. Adolph Mann; New Zealand 
(North Island), Dr. J. E. Borland ; New Zealand (South 
Island) and Canada, Dr. C. Edgar Ford; West Indies 
and South America, Mr. C. Egerton Lowe; West 
Australia and Bombay, Mr. Anderson Tyrer; New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia, Mr. Ronald Chamberlain : 


China, Ceylon, and New South Wales, Mr. Albert 
Mallinson; Australia and New Zealand (elocution), 
Mr. Alexander Watson 


At the Queen’s Hall concert on December 7 the 
programme will include the following items : Overture 
‘Hansel and Gretel,’ Humperdinck; Concerto in 
D minor for pianoforte and orchestra, Mozart ; Prelude 
to a ‘ Song of Songs,’ Bantock ; ‘ Song before Sunrise,’ 
Delius ; ‘ Cortége des Noces ’ from ‘ Coq d’or,’ Rimsky- 
Korsakov and other orchestral music; Christmas 
hymns (J. S. Bach) ; Motets (Palestrina and Arcadelt 
and carols (Bax and Warlock) 


’ 








The usual concert for chamber and choir music will 
be held at Grotrian Hall on December 11 
London Concerts 
DELIUS FESTIVAL 
THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 
rhe first Philharmonic concert of the season was a 


part of the Delius Festival, and, if it is not impertinent, 
one would wish to congratulate the directors of the 
Philharmonic Society on having made their independ- 
ence and their ambitions a second, and the success of 
the Delius Festival a first consideration. Much can 
be gained by co-operation, while independence leads 
often enough to the whittling down of available re- 
sources Let us hope the lesson will not be forgotten 
We must avoid, if possible, in everybody's interest, a 


repetition olf the situation created by the Schubert 
centenary, when where’er you walked you heard the 
Unfinished’ and the C major Symphonies Che 


public is not attracted by repetitions of familiar works 
[he programme (conducted, of course, by Sir Thomas 
Beecham) consisted largely of Delius’s vocal musk 
not the least interesting, and not the most obviously 
successful, of his compositions The problem, as most 
people see it, is one of style, and there seems to be a 
consensus of opinion amongst responsible people that 
his style is not easily adapted to the purposes of the 
vocalist This may be but I venture to 
that the time has not yet come for the expression of 
any definite opinion on the subject rhe listener is 
at the mercy of the interpreter, and it will be some time 
before singers are familiar with the peculiarities of 
Delius’s style. Miss Olga Haley, Mr. John Goss, and 
Mr. Herbert Heyner already showed in their readings 
a great advance upon any other interpreter, and the 
success of Mr. Henderson at a latter concert in a very 
difficult part with which he had long been intimate 
encourages the belief that in a year or two our opinion 


so, suggest 


of Delius’s vocal music will be different from what it 
is to-day 

The closing scenes of an opera never heard here, 
‘Fennimore and Gerda,’ was, perhaps, the most 


important vocal item, and left in us all a keen desire to 
hear the whole. A ‘ Dance Rhapsody’ and the very 
picturesque ‘ North Country Sketches ’ completed the 
orchestral programme, and the faultless playing of 
Mr. Albert Sammons revealed once more the gracious 
beauty of the Violin Concerto F.B 
SECOND CHAMBER CONCERT 

Two of the six concerts of the Delius Festival were 
devoted to his chamber music. The second, which 
took place at olian Hall on October 23, brought a 
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welcome performance of the String Quartet, which is 
certainly a better work of chamber music than either 
of the sonatas which are far better known. The 
pianoforte offers a fatal temptation to Delius to move 
in block harmony and leave the string instrument to 
float vaguely in a diffuse melisma on the surface—as in 
the first Violin Sonata, played by Mr. Arthur Catterall 
and Mr. Evlyn Howard-Jones. The string quartet 
insists on something more contrapuntal, which results 
in an awakening from the characteristic Delian dream 
into something really lively and more vigorous. His 
vocal music stands half-way between the medium 
which does not suit him and the medium which does 
the orchestra. The unaccompanied choral music, such 
as the two fragments ‘ to be sung of a summer night 
on the water’ and ‘ On Craig Dhu,’ with its magical 
ending, offered opportunities which the London Select 
Choir did not miss of producing by good chording the 
kind of atmospheric effect which Delius obtains by 
the spacing of his chords in his orchestral works. The 
songs forsolo voice (Miss Dora Labbette was the singer) 
were curiously varied; they were taken from every 
period of the composer’s productive life, and showed 
development as none other of his work shows. ‘The 
early ones like ‘ The Nightingale’ are ‘ best-sellers 
(except that they have not sold very extensively) ; 
in the later ones the melodic line has become more 
involved (not always to its improvement), while the 
accompaniments which were sometimes positively 
commonplace in the earlier songs have become subtly 
expressive and altogether stronger. F.H 


MASS OF LIFE’ 

The performance of A Mass of Life,’ which 
concluded the Delius Festival, will be remembered as 
one of those rare occasions when nothing disturbs for 
a moment the even flow of a first-class rendering of 
first-class music With good cause critics have pro- 
tested against the standard of orchestral playing in 
London (inferior to the Manchester standard), and of 
choral singing (much inferior to the standard of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, or Wales) But Sir Thomas 
Beecham had assembled for the Delius Festival an 
orchestra not inferior to any British orchestra I have 
heard and a chorus which surpassed anything the 
North can bring forth. This was the greatest surprise 
of the evening, and it would be difficult to praise too 
highly Mr. C. Kennedy Scott, who trained the singers 
and secured from them a reading and an interpreta- 
tion technically impeccable 

Delius is no more scrupulous in writing for a choir 
than Beethoven. The score bristles with difficulties 
Yet on this occasion difficulties had not only been 
mastered ; they had disappeared 
unacquainted with the score might easily have come 
to the conclusion that there were none 

Not less admirable was the performance of the 

Miss Miriam Licette, Miss Astra Desmond, 
Tudor Davies and Roy Henderson They are 


THE 


soloists 
Messrs 


all known as able and experienced artists, but nothing ; 


that they have done in the past would lead us to expect 


the perfect measure, the insight, they revealed in the | 


subtleties of Delius’s art and style. The chief burden 
fell to Mr. Roy Henderson, and to him is due in con 
sequence the greatest praise But in less responsible 


parts the others also sang as if they had been taught and | 


inspired by a prophet. F. B. 


PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 


The Philharmonic Choir added to the laurels which 
it had already won by its performance of the ‘ Mass of 
Life ’ a fortnight earlier by an equally fine performance 


of the B minor Mass at Queen’s Hall on November 12. | 


Mr. Kennedy Scott applies his madrigalian technique 
to Bach whenever possible, and produces thereby a 
lighter, less massive effect than we are accustomed to 
expect in Bach and Handel. The earlier fugal choruses 
of the Mass were all treated in this way with delightful 
results. It seemed for a moment at the beginning of 


An average listener | 


the ‘Sanctus’ that he was going to use the same 
methods for a chorus where weight is certainly needed, 
but the tempo, it turned out, was not too fast, and the 
product of weight and movement gave to it an over- 
whelming momentum. The accompaniments were 
another excellent feature of the performance, a harpsi- 
chord being used for the continuo in solos and duets, 
the organ in the choruses. The soloists were Miss 
Dorothy Silk (who gave up Laudamus Te to Miss Mary 
Morris), Mr. Bruce Flegg, and Mr. Keith Falkner. 
-. oe 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 

The Royal Choral singers were heard in a Wagner 
programme on November 14—the Grail scene from 
‘Parsifal’ and Act 3 of ‘ The Mastersingers rhe 
scheme did not give the choir the best of chances. The 
long-drawn-out phrases in unison and octaves in the 
‘ Parsifal’ extract merely tried them severely without 
interesting the ear overmuch. Let it go to their credit 
that they came through this test of unanimity and 
intonation with honours, there being only one slight 
loss of pitch, and that at the very end. ‘ The Master- 
singers ’ gave them a better opening, and we had fine 
sonorous singing, especially in the chorale. The 
Apprentice choruses were less successful. But we had 
to wait far too long for this part of the programme 
There had been previously an overdose of solo work 
Miss Licette and Mr. Boland in a copious helping from 
Act 1 of ‘ The Valkyries.’ Add to this the solo parts 
in the ‘ Mastersingers’ extract (Miss Licette and 
Messrs. Boland and Heming), the ‘ Tannhduser ’ Over- 
ture, and the Fire Music, and it will be seen that the 
choir (which surely ought to be the thing in a choral 
concert) was a mere extra, with little chance to get 
well warmed up and into its stride. If the Society 
wants to give a concert of extracts—a good thing to do 
occasionally—here is a suggestion Handel is now 
being ‘ discovered’ and ‘ revivified.’ Let the R.C.S 
go back from Wagner to Handel and give us a string of 
choral plums from the operas and the less hackneyed of 
the oratorios, mixed with a few solo ‘ winners,’ one 
of the more brilliant movements from the 
concertos, a group of orchestral pieces of the ‘ Water 
Music ’ type, and a resounding version for organ and 
| orchestra of a marches rhis kind of 
programme would draw a crowd and show off the choir 
rheir singing is far too good to be wasted, as it was at 
|} the Wagner concert In fact, the most telling bit of 
|choralism in the whole evening was the National 
| Anthem at the beginning, in the fine Elgar version 
| Mr. Coates conducted GS 





organ 


couple of 


THE ST. MICHAEL’S FESTIVAI 

The autumn Festival at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, the 
ninth of its kind given by Dr. Harold Darke and his 
St. Michael’s Singers, was designed on comprehensive 
lines Bach, of course, there had to be, and so the 
last concert was devoted to the B minor Mass. English 
choral music there had to be, and so there was a 
| programme of unaccompanied music from Byrd to 
Vaughan Williams, while on the first night, which was 
| Armistice night, there was a special appropriateness in 
giving Brahms’s ‘ Requiem.’ So ample a programme 
was purchased at the cost of orchestral accompaniments 
in all but the last concert Organ, pianoforte, and 
| drums were employed as subsiitute, with, it must be 
| confessed, unsatisfactory effect. There is no objection 
|in principle to the combined use of instruments which 
should complement each other’s deficiencies, but in 
practice a good deal seems to depend on the proportions 
in which organ and pianoforte are mixed, and on the 
acoustics of the building in which they are played 
If the main burden of accompaniment is given to the 
pianoforte, and the organ allowed to ‘fill in’ with 
occasional extra support for the larger masses of choral 
| tone, the result seems to be better than allowing the 
| organ to be the main accompaniment, with, as it were, 
| a few occasional pecks from the percussive instrument 
| However it may be, St. Michael’s Church has smooth 
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stone walls which give a very hard resonance, and the 
tone of organ and pianoforte never blended. 

The St. Michael’s Singers are an enthusiastic and 
hard-working body of singers who get the essentials 
right in music of several different styles. The first 
two numbers of Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ were taken 
much too slowly, but the performance improved as it 
went on, and a certain roughness both in tone and 
phrasing became less noticeable The bleak accom- 
paniment gave no cover to unpolished detail, of which 
a certain amount was inevitable in so big a scheme 
As a matter of fact, rather too much was attempted, 
for the second programme lasted more than two hours 
even with excisions. Actually, most periods of 
English choral music, Handel excepted, were repre 
sented on the two middle evenings, of which the second 


some 


was devoted to Parry Byrd’s Magnificat (from the 
* Great ’ Service) presents diff ulties to choirs trained 
on Bach The St. Michael’s Singers got nearer to its 


flexible style this time than when they essayed 
After Byrd came Purcell (‘Jehovah 


smooth 
ita year or two ago 


quam multi and S. Wesley (‘In Exitu Israel 
Vaughan Williams’s Mass in G minor was very well 
done—the modern equivalent of Byrd being (quite 


naturally) more readily intelligible to modern singers 
Furthermore, the work is essentially a Protestant Mass 
and Protestant singers in a Protestant building get 
straight at its essence without any special effort of 
imagination The work had obviously been carefully 
prepared, and the balance was and the 


quartet competent Hence a good performance from 


good solo 


every point ot view 

[Three short new works were given on the same 
evening Walford Davies's ‘ Christ in the Universe,’ 
which had been sung at a Three Choirs Festival, but 
never previously in London, halts between the old 
style of cantata-writing and the newer pungencies 
The music is not vivid enough for such flaming words 
which ought not really to be set at all Similarly 
Dr. Darke’s setting of a grim lyric of Sir Walter 
Raleig! Even such is Time,’ was a negation of its 
text It would be difficult to find any music crisp 
enough for the incisive, epigrammatic poem ; nothing 
savouring of Christianity, however modern, will do 
tor it Dr. Darke’s other motet, however, ‘ O Gladsome 
Light,’ was a much better fit 


Che Festival ended with a performance of the Mass 


in B minor with orchestral accompaniment at St. 
Margaret's, Westminster 

Beside the evening concerts four organ recitals were 
given at mid-day on four days of the week by D1 
Darke, Dr. W. G. Alcock, Dr. Ernest Bullock, and 
Mr. Edgar Cook At the Wednesday concert Miss 
Beatrice Harrison provided instrumental variety by 
playing a Handel Sonata for ‘cello with organ accom 
paniment F.H 

ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 

At the first of the Royal Philharmonic Society's 
concerts, which was part of the Delius Festival, 
ittention was naturally enough concentrated upon the 
music rather than on the quality of the performance 
The second concert, which was given on November 14 


made it clear that the Society's orchestra is now about 
as good as can be rhe Society has, in fact, for some 
little while worked to create a permanent orchestra of 
the best available players, and got rid of the ‘ deputy 
system’ long before this much-advertised step was 
taken by other organizations rhe second programme 
was not, on the face of it, a very attractive one 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Hebrides’ Overture, Liszt’s Concerto 
in A major, Kodaly’s ‘ Hary Janos’ Suite, and the 


“Symphonie Pathétique ’ are apparently not works to 
draw people from their firesides to Queen’s Hall on a 
cold and foggy night Yet the result was quite one 
of the best concerts of the many I have heard in this 
prolific season 

Herr Eugen Szenkar 
conducted in place of M 


of the Cologne Opera, who 
Talich, showed a fine sense 


| interesting than it promised to be 


of rhythm and of phrasing. It may be that he is not 


|a great conductor, in the sense that he can give full 


value to the more profound masterpieces. This 
programme did not give one the opportunity to form 
an opinion on that. But he is certainly a very good 
conductor, who can obtain from a strange orchestra 
after only two rehearsals such a beautiful performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Overture, such a finished one of 
Kodaly’s amusing Suite, and such a vivid one of the 
Symphony. The average performances of Tchaikovsky, 
and especially of this Symphony, have rather blinded 
the public to the good qualities of his music His 
passion needs the rotund style, and the contrasts must 
be stressed, otherwise nothing but the morbid self-pity 
is apparent. As to Liszt’s Concerto, I cannot pretend 
to share the admiration of the author of the programme- 
note—by the way, these notes, like the playing, have 
been vastly improved—for this shallow, flashy musi 
but it was impossible not to enjoy Mr. Egon Petri’s 
splendid performance of it D. H 


SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAI 
Che performance of Brahms’s ‘ Requiem ’ and Elgar's 
‘ For the Fallen’ is an annual event at Armistice-tice 
at Southwark Cathedral. Mr. Edgar Cook added 
Byrd’s Motet ‘ Justorum Animz’ at the first of this 
year’s special musical services on November 9. This 
was well sung, and sounded as it was meant to sound 
in a Gothic building. The essence of the ‘ Requiem 
was given us, although in mere points of detail—a lack 
of contrast in the tempi and a lack of power in the alto 
part—there were defects. Miss Gladys Currie 
the soprano solo better than most sopranos, managing 
to reconcile the claim of difficult phrasing with a serene 
expression Mr. Leyland White was the bass soloist 


Fr. H 


Sang 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
As the symphony concerts at Queen’s Hall 
primarily intended for the wireless listener, they 
ought to be judged sometimes from the armchair. As 
my \uribus unable to take the 
programme of November the air this notice is 
written by a deputy Sir Landon Ronald conducted 
a programme that turned out to be a little less 
We had a good 
Overture—is there a 

followed by Bach's 


are 
colleague was 
S over 


curtain in the Oberon 
safer opening card than Weber 
D minor Concerto for two violins, in which the soloists 
d’Aranyi and Fachiri, rather let Perhaps 
we have come to expect too much from them in this 
work ; perhaps they have played it too often ; anyway 
a good deal lacking in the ensemble; and 


raiser 
down 


us 


there was 


the orchestral playing also showed signs of looseness 
[The Haydn Symphony—No. 9 of the Salomon set 
was decidedly on the stolid side rhe best playing 


i tendency 
to underline some passages that some listeners hold to 


came in Elgar’s second Symphony, despite 


be already sufficiently rhetorical The brass were 

given rather too much rope for wireless purposes 

hence some blasting ¢ 
MR YRDON BRYAN'S CONCERI 


[hree young British composers made up practically 
the whole programme, on October 30, of one of those 
modern chamber concerts which Mr. Gordon Bryan is 
in the habit—at least one hopes it has become a habit 


of giving during the winter season [They were 
Mr. Patrick Hadley, Mr. William Walton, and Mr 
Constant Lambert The three of them would be 


enough, even if we had no others, to dispel any fears 
one may have had for the continuance of the British 
school, which looked for a time like coming to an end 
with the generation of significant composers who have 


now reached maturity. We are now assured of a 
succession, and, what is more, of a succession that is 
not content with merely living on its heritage It 
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frankly represents a post-war England which, whatever 
we may regret of the past, we all recognise to be England 
still. Those who have gradually lived into it and had 
to adjust themselves to it will, if they are wise, gladly 


accept as they are the young artists who were born | 


into it, provided that they represent it worthily as 
these three composers do. 


Patrick Hadley, who was born in 1899, is old enough | 


to have one foot in the earlier period. He retains 
something of that conscious Englishry that would 
before the war have made British composers scorn an 
artistic League of Nations. His music still has the 
insularity that was deliberately cultivated by musicians 
who felt, and for the moment rightly, that their main 
task was to redeem a birthright too long undervalued 
He has a little of that national defiance which proclaims 
to young Paris and to old Leipsic that the Cotswolds 
or the Norfolk Broads are good enough for the English- 
man. But he does not adopt the dialects of these or 
iny other districts; he is simply more at home in 
England than anywhere else, and uses his own language 


so naturally that he has no need of deliberate ‘ folki- 
ness.’ English words—Byron, Hardy, Keats, and so 
on—he sets with ease and well. The songs. heard at 
the Gordon Bryan concert, variously accompanied by 
string quartet, pianoforte quartet, or chamber or- 


chestra, all showed imagination and deftness of handling 
as well as a certain aptitude for following a poet into 
his mood without sacrifice of personality rhe longest 
song, Keats's Ephemera perhaps the least 
memorable ; one knows that it made an impression 
vet finds that impression almost gone a fortnight late 
Most poetical, curiously enough, was the prose extract 
from Thomas Hardy's ‘ Woodlanders Hardy, by 
sheer intensity of feeling, makes an unforgettable 
passage of apparently commonplace words ; Mr. Hadley 


was 


succeeds in reinforcing its appeal by letting emotion 
take musical shape quite simply The Chase 
(William Rowley) has gaiety and ‘ Lullaby Richard 


both are fastidiously written 
have both had 


Rowlands) tenderness 

Walton and Lambert 
abroad—the former at the International 
the latter with a production by the Russian Ballet 
Ihey address European audiences without the least 
embarrassment, but they remain characteristically 
English in using the idiom that comes most readily to 
them and leaving others to understand or not, as they 
may An unmistakabl lucidity of manner 
comes of this almost nonchalant unconcern with an 
audience 

William Walton especially has shown a 
his recent 


their chances 
Festivals and 


ease and 


remarkable 
work He 


purity and elegance of style in 

was, however, not well represented in Mr. Bryan's 
programme, though it was interesting to hear what 
sort of music he wrote at the age of sixteen or so 


One is, perhaps, too anxious to escape the reproach of 
wisdom after the event and therefore too shy of 
discovering unusual promise in the Pianoforte Quartet 
which London managed to leave unheard for ten years ; 
but it did strike one as just as respectable a piece of 
inight have been written by any British 
composer of talent and scholastic attainment 
[he Quartet gained a Carnegie prize, which fact may 
Would Walton 


work as 
some 


perhaps, serve to indicate its naturé 


gain one now Iwo early songs, ‘ Tritons’ (William 
Drummond) and [The Winds’ (Swinburne) left one 
with a far clearer sense of the composer's precocious 


certainty of touch 

Constant Lambert’s Seven Poems by Li-Po, set for 
voice, string quintet, flute and clarinet, 
exceedingly pretty miniatures kept in the most delicate 
water-colour tints and never encumbered by any pre- 
tence to read a meaning into this tenuous Chinese 
poetry that is not there Ihe new Sonata for piano- 
forte, on the other hand, is studiedly displeasing. The 
first and last movements seem to be written in support 
of the fashionable notion that the pianoforte is a 
percussion instrument or none at all. Mr. Bryan no 
doubt played as directed, but even the composer, 
surely, could not complain that he did not hit hard 


oboe, are 


enough. Disagreeable as one thought much of it, one 
certainly wants to hear this Sonata again, if only 
because the slow movement, a Nocturne with distant 
jazz echoes, struck one as unusually interesting, indeed 
almost haunting. The fact that Mr. Lambert can, 
with apparently equal conviction, write two such 
utterly dissimilar works argues not only an exceptional 
versatility ; it also seems to show that a certain 
amount of cold calculation is at work in him. Some 
esthetic theorising, some purely intellectual preoccu- 
pation with style, one gathers, precedes his labours, 
and whether his inspiration is urged or hindered thereby 
it cannot be quite spontaneous. Walton, on the other 
hand, seems just to possess style as a natural attribute 
to his invention [his comparison is not intended to 
be invidious, but prompted by interest in both com- 
posers; we need creative sorts of 
persuasions, and these two are so often mentioned in 
the same breath that it is worth while trying to establish 
the difference between them 

A large team of highly competent performers, whose 
qualities cannot be discussed in detail, included, apart 
from Mr. Bryan, Miss Odette de Foras (soprano), 
Messrs. William Primrose and Pierre (violins), 
James Lockyer (viola), John Gabalfa (‘cello), Claude 


musicians of all 


Tas 


Hobday (double-bass), Joseph Slater and Anthony 
Pott (flutes), Léon Goossens (oboe), and Ralph Clarke 
clarinet Mr. Lambert conducted very efficiently 
wherever there was need E.B 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 

rhe first concert of the Hallé Orchestra's London 
series at Queen’s Hall on November 15 was inspiring 
to hear ‘he orchestra is a remarkably perfect 
instrument, the result clearly of intensive work and 
sincere application serlioz’s Overture to ‘ Benvenuto 


with 


Cellini,” which opened the evening, was given 
spirit and yet with a dignity that might be expected 
from a Berlioz scholar like Sir Hamilton Harty The 
Franck Symphony was excellently played, but the 
conductor might have served his players better by 
allowing them more rein Unintentionally the tempi 
were troubled and the onward pace held up to make 
way for a ‘ personal’ reading of what is already a 
thoroughly temperamental score rhe Brahms B flat 
Pianoforte Concerto went more easily, and was finely 
played by Mr. Backhaus Ss GC. 


THE WEDNESDAY EVENING CONCERTS 


The third of the Wednesday evening concerts of 
chamber music at Wigmore Hall, organized by Miss 
Myra Hess, Mr. Harold Samuel and others, sadly 
disappointed expectation There was an interesting 
programme of music seldom heard in the concert hall 

two duet Sonatas by Mozart (in LD major) and 


Brahms (in I 
and Brahms 
and Mr 
of Mozart 


minor) and vocal Quartets by Schumann 

Che Sonatas were played by Miss Hess 
rumbustious performance 
concerned 


Samuel, who gave 
ind in Brahms seemed to be mort 
as to who could make the greater noise than to play the 
notes accurately and togethet The movement 
of the latter work was charming enough, but, like the 
rest, it sounds much better in the more familiar version 
Schumann's ‘ Spanische 


slow 


as a pianoforte quintet 

Liederspiel,’ sung by four soloists (two of them good 
ones) who did not make a quartet, went very ill, 
especially as was hard and un- 


he accompaniment 
3 Liebeslieder ’ Waltzes (Op 52) 
a disappointing evening rhe 
but the singers made 


t 
rhythmical Brahms's 
made some amends for 
performance was far from good 
some attempt to enter into the spirit of the work, and 
the sheer quality of Brahms’s music did the rest 

—_— D. H. 
THE MUSIC SOCIETY 
M. André Mangeot has re-formed his International 
String Quartet rhe part played by the new combina- 
tion at their first appearance at the Music Sot iety’s 
opening meeting of its tenth season on Ox tober 22 was 
small, being confined to playing the accompaniments 
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for a string arrangement of Vivaldi’s familiar Concerto 
in D for keyboard, and taking part in a garrulous work 
of Chausson’s called a‘ concert.’ The most important 
event was the playing of Hindemith’s second Sonata 
from his Op. 11 by Mr. Frederick Holding and Miss 


Kathleen Long; the most delightful, Miss Long’s 
playing of a Sonata in C minor by Haydn. It was good 
to hear Mr. Holding’s excellent fiddling again. Hinde- 


mith’s Sonata is a work of character, but it is early 
and not typical of his more recent abrupt and pithy 
manner. ‘These concerts in the comfortable cellar at 
Westminster are attractive, interesting, and 
usually well performed ; no wonder the Music Society 
fiourishes . F. H. 


alway Ss 


CHALIAPIN 

Chaliapin sang at the Albert Hall on October 27 
His mannerisms as a concert singer were always rather 
distracting, and he is now exaggerating to a deplorable 
degree. His audiences spoil him, and he evidently is 
out of touch with cultivated opinion It was almost 
incredible what liberties he took with certain songs 
Rubinstein’s ‘ Persian Love-Song,’ which he has been 


known to sing with marvellous beauty and over- 
whelming effect, he twisted out of shape, like a 
barbarous boy. He amused himself in and out of 
season by producing that curious high ptantssimo 


head-tone of his, which is nearly falsetto but not quite 
Its production is no more than a trick, though it can 
be effective at the right moment. Chaliapin on this 
afternoon experimented with it just as though he had 
been alone is studio. 


in } 


So much for complaints The great man is still 
incomparable, the most remarkable artist our genera 
tion knows, a man of genius whom it is pettiiogging | 
to criticise, though he does things that would simply 
end another's career [here is genius in his finger-tips, 
there is above all genius in that voice—such a lovely 
instrument in point of sheer tone (a viola-like tone 
that it is astonishing to hear of anyone who can resist 


it—quite apart from the versatility of Chaliapin’s use 
of it Chaliapin makes every other singer seem narrow 
in range and conventional Another good singer may 


suggest Corneille’s regularity and propriety ; Chaliapin 
is Shakespearian He can sing a drawing-room ballad 


and make us think of broken-hearted Romeo. He can 
play the fool—and touch the spring of patheti 
humanity folly He ennobles cheap things; what 


he does not always do is to sympathise with fine things 
I He lacks respect for the 


heir way 
[wo Grenadiers.’ But who else has 


in quite t 
postlude to 


own 


Che 








ever given us the spirit of that piece, the fire and weari- 
ness, the craziness and the heroism, like him 
( 
IESEKING 

At his r it Grotrian Hall, given under the 
auspices of Pianoforte Society on October 26, 
Mr. Walter eking produced a new Sonata by 
M. Castelnuovo-Tedesco Like so much of the musi 
written by Italians who have abandoned the traditional 
melodic style of their race in search of new paths, 
this sounded empty and purposeless in spite of the 
pianist’s brilliant performance There was, however, 
much else to enjoy at this recital, for Mr. Gieseking is 
one of the finest executants of the day, and whether 


Rachmaninov or Debussy 
a pleasure to listen. He is not one of the 
intellectual pianists who extract the last ounce of 
meaning from a late Beethoven Sonata, and whose very 
gifts carry with them the limitation of inability to play 
less well He a true pianist, 
getting all his effects by technical means and not by 
force of personality or taking thought At the same 


virtuoso, and his fine sense of 
} 


ne plays Bach or Beethoven 
it is always 


profound musik is 


so 


time he is not a me 


ré 


rhythm alone saves his performances from the reproach 
of emptiness D.H 
ARMSTRONG GIBBS 
We have few composers who could submit to a 


Armstrong 
The stronger 


one-man programme as gracefully as Mr 
Gibbs did at AZolian Hall on October 30 


ones would be too personal, the weaker ones too 
transparent, in the long run. Mr. Gibbs’s music calls 
for no hard listening, not even in the sustained move- 
ments of his third String Quartet and recent Violin 
Sonata. But it never falls below a very good level 
of textual interest or fails to engage the analytical ear ; 
while for pure enjoyment there is the spring air that 
blows through it, the fresh scents, the youthful, manly 
thought. Thesongs‘ sing’ well, not only the well-known 
ones but those whose merits are less obvious. In the 
Sonata the foundation ideas were not quite to scale, 


but the writing style was always good. A set of 
Preludes for pianoforte were the best display of 
strength. Mr. Gibbs had admirable interpreters in 


Miss Ursula Greville, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Maurice 
Jacobsen, and Miss Sybil Eaton as violin soloist and 
quartet leader. M 
DONALD TOVEY 

At his first recital (Wigmore Hall, November 2), 
Prof. Tovey expounded Beethoven, for it was exposition 
rather than interpretation of the Sonatas in C sharp 
minor and A flat, and it was a demonstration of the 
resources of composition in the thirty-three Diabelli 
Variations. Must we take this work as seriously as 
Prof. Tovey and some others of our best critics would 
persuade us It is true that there is a side-glance at 
the ninth Symphony at the end, and it shows immense 
musical thought, but is not the spirit behind it that of 
a giant laughingly rejoicing in his strength— See what 
I can do with this ridiculous tune!’ We were shown 
by Prof. Tovey with wonderful clarity what Beethoven 
did with the ridiculous tune, and this seemed legitimate 
treatment for a set of variations. But similar methods 
applied to sonatas were less felicitous. We know our 

Moonlight,’ and do not particularly need it to be 
dissected in our presence, and we miss the general 
feeling of brooding tenderness in the late A flat Sonata 
if our attention is directed pointedly to the mechanism 
of the phrasing. There undoubtedly a place for 
this kind of study of Beethoven, and Prof. Tovey is 
uniquely qualified to direct it; indeed we are grateful 
for the illumination he shed on these typical products 
of Beethoven's mind, and yet F.H 


iS 


RACHMANINOV 
M. Sabaneev in his new book on Russian composers 
relates Rachmaninov to the Western tradition in 
Russia which followed Tchaikovsky and to-day includes 


Medtner and Tcherepnin. We are to hear Rach- 
maninov’s latest Concerto at the next L.S.O. concert 
unless that fickle and timid body changes its mind, 


as it has so frequently this season). At his recital at 
the Albert Hall on Sunday, November 3, we had only 
1 couple of his little Preludes (not the C sharp minor, 
, which show his pleasant lyrical talent as a 
composer. M. Sabaneev rightly places him among the 
minor composers, and no less rightly among the very 
greatest pianists There was no trace of ostentation 
or of effort ad captandum, but, especially in Chopin's 
3 flat minor Sonata, there was a dramatic execution of 
a dramatically conceived interpretation—the crashing 
return of the march theme in the slow movement was 
but the most striking example of this very individual 
and sincere reading of a hackneyed work 4 Mozart 
Sonata, on the other hand, was all light and rippling, 
like the surface of limpid water. Everything he played 
was completely musical, and bore the mark of his own 


however 


distinction . F.H 
SINGERS OF THE MONTH 
Opera singers are rarely at home on the concert 
platform. Most of them need to be in the grip of 
stirring events to do their best To sing at ease they 


a state of excitement Some, however, are 
adaptable, among them Madame Lotte Lehmann and 
Madame Elisabeth Schumann, both of whom have 
appeared at Queen's Hall recently. Madame Lehmann’s 
singing of Brahms and Schubert had much in common 
with her performances of Desdemona. The scrupulous 
phrasing that made unforgettable the strains of 
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‘ Quando narrarir’ and ‘ Dio, ti giocondi’ in ‘ Otello’ 
was turned to the same affecting purpose. At the 
end of Strauss’s ‘ Traum durch die Dammerung,’ the 
floating Jegato was perfectly beautiful. Madame 
Lehmann has the art of flicking consonants without 
cutting into the line of tone; she manages to pass 
from vowel to vowel without sprawling. Then her 
mental attitude is unaffected, that even in such 
melancholy music as Schumann’s ‘ Frauenliebe und 
Leben’ she was not tempted to sentimentalise. An 
occasional unsteadiness of tone seemed accidental, and 
did little to detract from the general effect of the 
recital. 

Madame Schumann has a smaller voice and a smaller 
power of contrast. But in ways she was the 
more vital singer. In small songs in particular her 
techniques and winning ways were captivating 
Nature did not fit her for taxing physical problems 
rhe delicious Zerlina was out of touch with Schubert’s 
Her English was, for a foreigner, exceptionally 


SO 


some 


passion. 
good 

Miss Sophie Wyss, a light soprano, sang at Grotrian 
Hall. Her programme included charming old songs 
by William Croft and John Eccles. There was assurance 
in Miss Wyss’s singing. Her tone flexible, ex- 
pressive, and—except for pinched high notes in the 
quick songs—even throughout its range. Miss Wyss’s 
vowels were good, but the weight of tone was too evenly 
distributed on big and little words to make her enun- 
ciation really pointed. More volume was wanted to 
make a really stirring effect at the big moments 

Miss Tessa Richardson (Wigmore Hall) had the merit 
of singing some out-of-the-way Bach Arias. There 
were technical flaws in the course of the long and 
taxing Cantata, ‘ Geist und Seele wird verwirret,’ but 
the charming ‘ O Jesulein siiss ’ was sung with a freely 
flowing tone and deliciously patterned words. In the 
Cantata there was tidy enunciation in the recitatives, 


was 


but stifimess crept in, and the lower register was 
inflexible. Bach, after all, responds as well as any 
composer to a swinging, sensuous tone If his vocal 


music is regarded as dry by the man in the street, drv 
singers are to blame. Miss Richardson's performance 
was not without angularity 

Madame de 
Wigmore Hall 
commonplace 


Konshena Russian music at 
Her performance was odd, but not 


She sang with vivid emotional colour 


Sang 


ing She would be half-querulous in recitative and 
go in for really barbarous tone at the least hint of 
emotion Her singing was subject to surprising 
explosions, and to violent contrasts Yet she knew 


the art of singing on the breath, and in easy mood her 
tone was round and smooth. In asong of Moussorgsky’s 
from * The Fair of Sorochintsi,’ Madame de Konshena’s 
flexibility was astonishing 

Miss Sybil Crawley (Grotrian Hall) sang effectively 
in a small way Her tone was, within its limitations, 
well produced, especially in light 'rench songs 

Miss Esther Coleman began her recital at Wigmore 
Hall with the Aria ‘ The eyes of my beloved,’ from 
Handel’s ‘ Teseo.’ Here she was below her true level 
She was short of breath, and the phrasing was laboured. 


Miss Coleman then sang some songs by Delius, and the 
lifting of the voice into a more appropriate position 
at once altered the character of the tone [he line 
was firmer, the quality always agreeable. Miss 
Coleman should guard against thickening the lesscr 
vowels 

Madame Maragliano-Mori (Grotrian Hall) has a gift 


for building programmes, and a gift, too, for presenting 
her songs in the best possible light The programme 
was arranged to show the development of the Italian 
song through the centuries. It included a VPastorale 


by Veracini, and did not disdain Tosti. The singer 

began with a_ spoken introduction Her speech 
g pee 

prepared us for the naturalness of her singing She 


really sang as she spoke. She is a person of slight 
build, but this did not handicap her. She straightway 
found the resonating point where the notes could tell 
most freely and vividly. At the slightest touch she 


| 
| 
| 
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could set them pulsating and ringing There was 
imagination in her singing Big tone was not to be 
expected ; it was not wanted in such a programme. 
The singer revelled in finely pointed pianissimos. 
These were properly supported. Her technical fault 
was a tendency to close her mouth in ending her 
phrases, so that occasionally they wavered—yet not 
to the point of actual loss of control 

So many singers depend for their effects entirely 
upon interpretation that it was a pleasant change to 
hear a baritone who was of another way of thinking 
Mr. Donald Pirnie, at AZolian Hall, on October 24, 
decided to appeal to his audience by beauty of tone, 
and he succeeded Not once during his recital did he 
sing a note that jarred; indeed, he was so anxious to 
avoid shrillness that he more often than not choked 
back his notes that were perfectly safe and covered 
by the breath. Now and again a high note was allowed 
really to come through in a moment of excitement 
If the singer had more often indulged in such it would 
have been a more thrilling evening Mr. Pirnie, in his 
search for pegs on which to hang his tone, had not found 
anything remarkably interesting in the way of songs, 
but Spanish songs by Obradors and Alvarez were jolly 
Mr. Pirnie would have added to our pleasure if he had 
thought a little more about phrasing without forgetting 
any of his tone-making 





rhe programme rather than the singing was the 
main interest of Miss Phyllis Taylor’s concert on 
October 25 at Grotrian Hall It contained songs by 


Vaughan Williams, Delius, Jack Westrup, and Constant 
Lambert rhe singer accompanied herself. She proved 
herself a good musician, but she lacked adequate vocal 
technique [he Oak-tree Bough,’ by Dr. Bairstow 
a song in the quasi-recitative style, was one of the most 


effective ; songs which needed more tone were not so 
telling 

Miss Eileen Bingham (Wigmore Hall, October 25 
had an unusually pure voice, very flexible, but witl 
practically no variety of tone-colour What was 


lacking in feeling was made up for by lively rhythm and 


mechanical excellence Iwo of Schubert's songs 
Ach, um deine feuchten Schwingen and Der 
Musensohn,’ responded to the treatment La chanson 


lambouriner ’ was also suited to this dispassionate 
The Cockle Gatherer,’ from of the 
Hebrides,’ sung in Gaelic, was one of the most successful 
songs of the evening. Miss Joan Singleton accom 
panied exceptionally well; she is in the front 


du 


singing songs 


rank of 








her art ae: 
Music in the Suburbs 
Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Society 


(Mr. Allen Gill) opened the season with ‘ Elijah ’ at the 
Northern Polytechnic Hall At the Crystal Palace 
the Dulwich Philharmonic Society (Mr. Leslie Regan) 
opened with the ‘ Enigma ’ Variations and the whole 
of the ‘ Song of Hiawatha.’ Judas Maccabzeus ’ was 
given by the People’s Palace Choral and Orchestral 
Societies (Mr. Frank Idle) on November2. ‘Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast ’ performed by the Well Hall 
Co-operative Society (Mr. L. H, Gaskin) in October, 


was 


and ‘ Tre Wedding of Shon Maclean ’ by the Woolwich 
Co-operative Choral Society (Mr r. G. Eastop 
St. Michael's Bach Society, Croydon, sang the 


and the motet ‘ Praise 


Cantata ‘ O Light Everlasting ’ 
orchestra 


the Lord’ under Dr. George Oldroyd ; th: 

played the Suite in D 
On October 30 Catford Choral 
concert version of the ‘ The Bailiff's Daughter,’ an 
opera by their conductor, Mr. A. M. Gifford Che chief 
part was sung by Mrs. Gifford, who also sang — 
the 


Society gave a 


songs by Harry Greenwood, accompanied by 
composer 
The Northern Symphony Orchestra (Mr. Harrv 


King) opened its twenty-fifth season at Alison Hall 
Harringay, with Tchaikovsky's ‘ Italian’ Caprice and 
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two movements from Beethoven's second Symphony. 
Miss Jelly d’Aranyi played the Brahms’s Concerto at 
the Bromley orchestral concert, under Mr. W. H. Reed, 
on October 29 

A series of children’s concerts at Wimbledon Theatre, 


organized by Mr. Robert Mayer, began on Saturday 











morning, November 2, when Dr. Malcolm Sargent con- 
ducted a Concerto Grosso, with Mr. Leon Goossens as 
oboist, Mozart's Serenade in G, and Holst’s ‘ St. Paul's’ 
Suite 
rew + r ~~ 1a = 
The Coming Season 
TuirD Lis1 
LONDON AND SUBURBS 
Barciay’s BANK Musicat Society (Mr. Herbert W 
Pierce and Mr. D. Marblacy Jones Concerts at 
Queen’s Hall on December 10 and March 19: Ale 
Rowley’s ‘ By the Deep, Nine Bach's ‘O walk the 


Heavenly way Leshe Woodgate’s ‘Hymn to the 
Virgin ’ and ‘ The White Island Wallace's ‘ The 
Outlaw Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Antar’ Symphony 

CATFORD CHORAL Socrety (Mr. A. M. Gifford 
Joshua Jephtha Theodora Scotch con 
ert; Irish concert 

GRAFTON PHILHARMONI SOCIETY Mr. William (¢ 
Anscombe Eliiah November 18 King 
Olaf’; ‘St. Matthew’ Passion “* 

Isis Musica. Society (Mr. Arthur Fagg Pergolesi's 
Stabat Mater Rathbone’s [he Pied Piper of 
Hamelit 

LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY Mr Arthur Fagge 
‘ Rienzi Verdi's ‘ Requiem Woodman’s ‘ Now 
sleeps the crimson petal’; Julius Harrison’s ‘ The 
jlessed Damozel 

POLYTECHNIC CHORAL Soctety (Mr. Arthur Fagge 
Stanford's Songs of the Sea Cavalleria 
Rusticana 

STROLLING PLAYERS AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
Mr Joseph Ivimey December 5 Ronald’s 
Adonais,’ Schumann’s third Symphony March 
20) works by Ethel Smyth, the ‘New World 
Symph May 15) Elgar’s ‘In the South,’ new 
Violin ¢ erto by Holbrooke 

CONCERT IN THE PROVINCES 

ARUNDEL CHORAL Society (Mr. Norman Demuth 
Phaudrig Crohoore Choral Hymns from the 
Rig Veda Delius’s ‘On Craig Dhu Bantock’s 
Incidental Music t Judith Holbrooke’s Piano 
forte Concerte rhe Story of Gwyn ap Nudd.’ 

COALBROOKDALE CHORAL Society (Mr. Arthur Fagge 

\ Tale of Old Japan Elijah 

FAREHAM PHILHARMONI SOCIETY Capt Eugene 
Spinney Parts 1 and 3 of ‘ Hiawatha 

LEEDS PHILHARMONIC Society (Dr. E. C. Bairstow 
November 27) Bliss’s Pastoral Armstrong 





Gibbs's ‘La Belle Dame sans merci Brahms’s 
Alto Rhapsody, Che Messiah Mass in B 
minor 
LICHFIELD Musicat § ety (Mr. Ambrose Porter 
Concert version of ‘Carmen 
MANCHESTER Vocat Society (Mr. Harold Dawber 
ovember January, and April 
Songs: Vaughan Williams’s Five 
is; Stanford’s Elizabethan Pas 
«k's ‘ The Arethusa & 
ciety (Mr. Herbert Knott The 
Creation Brahms's ‘ Requiem 
WALL CHorAL Society (Mr. Ambrose Porter Gray's 


Elegy (Collier 


WHITTLESEY CHorat Society (Dr. Hayward Scott 
‘The Banner of St. George 
IRELAND 
Sitio Musica Society (Mr. Mark Franklin Acis 
and Galatea November 20 Mendelssohn's 


Walpurgis Night 


Music in the Provinces 


BANBURY The Banbury and District Musical 
Society opened its season on October 15 with a concert 
by the Brosa Quartet A recital by Solomon was th 
programme for the sec ond meeting 

BaTH A Festival was held on October 22-26 to 
celebrate the fact that Beau Nash founded the Pump 
Room Orchestra in 1704. On the first day the newly 
decorated room was re opened with a qu artet concert 


Dame Ethel Smyth unveiled a tablet to Sheridan's 
wife, who, as Elizabeth Linley (a sister of Thomas 
Linley was a noted Bath singer, and opened 
exhibition of old documents and instruments asso- 
ciated with music at Bath; the new director of the 
orchestra, Mr. Edward Dunn, conducted a concert of 
music that might have been characteristic of the early 
Pump Room _ programmes Concerts and dance 
meetings of various kinds followed during the week 
largely illustrative of the contrast between ancient and 
modern 

BLETCHLEY.—St. Martin’s Choir and Orchestra 


numbering sixty periormers, gave a concert on O tober 


31 under Mr. Victor Jones, the chief choral work 
being Marenzio’s madrigal, ‘ Lady, see on every side.’ 
BoLTON Che chief events of the early part of the 
season were a concert by the Amateur Orchestral 
Society under Mr. T. Booth, the performance of ‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens’ and Mozart’s G minor Symphony by 
the Philharmonic Society under Mr. Charies Risegari, 
the first ‘Prom’ at the Albert Hall under Mr. IT 
Marsh, and Gounod’s ‘ Faust by the Choral Union 


under Mr. Booth 
BouRNEMOUTH.—Bruckner’s seventh Symphony was 
given under Sir Dan Godfrey at a Pavilion Symphony 


Concert, and Beethoven’s Triple Concerto played by 
the Pirani Trio. At the next concert Pouishnov played 
d’Erlanger’s Concerto Symphonique and the pro- 
gramme further included the ‘ Enigma’ Variations and 
Beethoven's seventh Symphony 

BrISsTOI [The Bristol Choral Society opened its 
season with ‘ The Song of Hiawatha’ under Mr. S. W 
Underwood on November 9 [The twenty-ninth 
season of the Philharmonic Society was opened on 
November 2 with a programme that included Vaughan 
Williams's London Symphony Debussy's Che 


3lessed Damozel,’ in which the soprano part was sung 


by Miss Dorothy Silk, and Healey Willan’s An 
Apostrophe to the Heavenly Hosts.’ Mr Arnold 
garter conducted ‘ Oberon was given by the 
Bristol Operatic School on November 4 with Miss 
Katherine Gotch Robinson and Mr. Leslie Edwards as 


Rezia and Huon, and Mr. Robert Percival conducting 
BURNLEY Acis and Galatea’ was performed by 


the Municipal Choir and Orchestra on October 27, the 
soloists being Miss Caroline Hatchard, Mr. Parry 
Jones and Mr Stuart Robertson The three 
principals also sang the final scene from ‘ Faust.’ 
Other choral! items were Bantock’s ‘ A Love Song ’ for 
female voices and ‘ The Fighting Temeraire’ for male 
voices 

BURTON The Hallé Orchestra, under Sir Hamilton 
Harty, played the ‘ Pathetic ’ Symphony at the Town 
Hall on October 29 

BrapFrorp.—The first Subscription Concert was a 


pianoforte recital by Backhaus. At thesecond, the Hallé 


Orchestra, conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty, played 
Beethoven's first Symphony, Brahms’s second, and 
[chaikovsky’s fourth At the Philharmonic Concert 


on November 10, Mr. Keith Douglas conducted Delius’s 
first Dance Rhapsody, Miss Olga Haley In a 
Seraglio Garden,’ and Miss Ida Bellerby played both 


sang 


Schumann’s Concerto and Franck’s Symphonic Var- 
lations On November 10 Biiss’s ‘ Pastoral’ was 
performed, for the first time in the North, by the 


Bradford Old Choral Society under Mr. Wilfred Knight 

BRIGHTON [he newly-constituted municipal or- 
chestra of twenty-seven players under Mr. Jan Hurst 
gave its first concert on October 16, when the principal 
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works were Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony with 
Frank Merrick’s additions, and Tchaikovsky’s B flat 
minor Pianoforte Concerto played by Mr. Arthur 
Rubinstein. ‘Don Juan’and the‘ Pathetic’ Symphony 
were played with an augmented orchestra on October 23 
Subsequent programmes included the ‘New World’ and 
‘Italian’ Symphonies. Mr. Lionel Tertis was the 
soloist at the concert on November 6. He played the 
Fantasia for viola and orchestra by W. H. Reed 
Until the end of March there will be symphony concerts 
on Wednesday evenings (except Christmas Day) and 
concerts of an almost equal standard on Friday evenings 
-The Symphonic Players, a band of amateurs and 

assisting professionals, opened their season on November 
2 with Franck’s Symphony and Brahms’s Violin 
Concerto played by Miss Isolde Menges Mr. Herbert 
Menges conducted 

BIRMINGHAM 
inder Mr. T. A. Charge on November 9, and 
music was played on the pianoforte by M1 
Plant [he City Choir gave ‘ Elijah’ for the first 
time on November 6, Mr. G. D. Cunningham conduct 
ing, and deficiencies in the orchestra being filled by 
Mr. T. W. North at the organ he contralto, Madame 
Winwood-Russell, being indisposed O rest in the 
Lord ’ was sung by the soprano, Miss Hilda Blake. Mr 
Horace Stevens was the Elijah and Mr. Osmund Davis 
the tenor [he Choral and Orchestral Union per 
formed ‘ The Creation’ under Mr. Joseph Adams on 
November 9 Elgar's A flat Symphony was played 
by the City Orchestra under Dr. Sargent on Octobe1 
24. The programme included the Allegretto from the 

Hymn of Praise.” Arensky’s Pianoforte Concert 
was played by Miss Joyce Rollitt at the concert 
directed by Dr. Boult on October 27, Mr. Stanley 
Chapple was the guest-conductor on November 3, with 
Franck’s Symphony and Schumann’s Concerto as the 
principal works. [The ‘Enigma’ Variations were 
played on November 10 under Dr. Boult Che 
London Symphony Orchestra came to the Town Hall 
on October 25 to play Goedicke’s orchestration of 
Bach’s ‘ Passacaglia,’ Liadov’s ‘ Eight Russian Folk 
Songs’ and well-known works under the direction of 
Mr. Albert Coates Mr. Robert L. Stuart lectured on 
Monteverdi's ‘ Orfeo’ to the Birmingham Opera Club 
on October 28 Madame Suggia and Mr. Egon Petri 
shared the first Max Mossel concert Among other 
concerts in a busy period was that of the British Trio 
Messrs. John Wills, Paul Beard, and Clyde Twelvetrees 
Ihey played the Schubert B flat Trio rhe Covent 
Garden Opera Company was at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre from November ]] to 16 

CANTERBURY At the first of the Winter Concerts 
the Hart House Quartet played Wolf's Italian Serenade 
and Miss Irene Scharrer played pianoforte arrangements 
of three of Bach’s Chorale Preludes 

CAMBRIDGE Che London Symphony Orchestra, in 
the course of its tour, arrived here on October 30 and 
played, under the direction of Mr. Albert Coates, Bach’s 
Passacaglia in C minor, Liadov’s Suite of Russian Folk 
Songs, and an otherwise familiar programme 

CHELTENHAM.—The Orchestral Subscription Concerts 
opened their third season on November 4. The City 
of Birmingham orchestra under Dr. Adrian Boult gave 
excellent performances of the ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony, 


The Central Halli Choirsang madrigals 
virginal 


Georg 


‘ Brigg Fair,’ and ‘ Till Eulenspiegel.’ The London 
Symphony Orchestra under Albert Coates came on 
October 24, with Cherkassky as pianist A fine per 


formance of ‘Don Juan’ marked the occasion An 
accession of members has resulted from the efforts of 
Miss Amy James, the secretary of the Musical Guild 
Mr. Geoftrey Shaw gave the first lecture on ‘ The lesser- 
known Chorale Preludes of Bach,’ and the second 
lecture was given by Mr. Heller Nicholls on Tchaikovsky 
and other Russian composers 

CHESTER.—The sixteenth season of chamber con- 
certs opened on October 16 with a recital of old English 
music by the Chelsea Singers 

CoveNntTrRY.—Under the direction of Mr. John C 
Potter the concert version of Carmen’ was performed 


on November 7 by the Coventry Choral Society, the 
title part being taken by Miss Enid Cruikshank 
DrerByY.—At the first concert of the Municipal and 
County Chamber Concert Committee the London String 
Players, under Mr. Herbert Menges, gave an interesting 
programme that included Bach’s fifth Brandenburg 
Concerto, Tchaikovsky’s Serenade, Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in D minor, Mozart’s ‘ Eine kleine Nachtmusik,’ 
and César Cui’s Suite for flute, violin and pianoforte 


EASTBOURNI rhe winter season started on Nov- 
ember 1, when the Municipal Orchestra returned to 
duty from their visit to Newcastle They played 


Cchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony, Brahms’s Violin Con 
certo, played by Miss Sonia Moldavsky, and Mauri 
Besly’s ‘ The Barge Afloat 

FALMOUTH [he Falmouth Opera Singers, whose 
record includes ‘ Orfeo,’ ‘ King Arthur,’ ‘ Il Seraglhio 
and ‘ Prince Ferelon,’ gave a performance of Handel's 
work which has probably never been 
dramatised before. The producers were the Misses M 
and E. Radford. Miss Edith Blight conducted, and the 
chief part was taken by Mr. Geoffrey Dunn 

GLOUCESTER Wolf's Italian Serenade and Frank 
Bridge’s ‘ Two Idylls’ were played for the Glouceste1 
Chamber Music Society on October 18, by the Brosa 
Quartet. Madame Suggia and Mr. Egon Petri played 
at the first Mossel Concert 

GUILDFORD The twenty-second series of subscrip 
tion concerts under the direction of Mr. Claud Powell 
opened with a recital by Jean Stirling Mackinlay 


‘Samson 


HALIFAX Among the works sung by the Madrigal 
Society under Mr. Harry Shepley were the Sanctus 
from the B minor Mass The Bells of Berghou 


by Sibelius, Balfour Gardiner’s ‘Cargoes,’ and Elgar's 
‘Evening Scene.’ The Halifax Orchestral Society 

under Mr. J. Nichol Bates, played Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 99 Che Bradford Orchestra paid a visit under 
Mr. Keith Douglas on October 24, with a programme 
that included a Pianoforte Concerto by Delius (played 


by Mr. Edgar Knight) and Stravinsky's Suite from 
‘ Pulcinella 

HASTINGS The Municipal Orchestra, under Mr 
Basil Cameron, started its winter season on October 
26 [wo concerts will be given daily, except on 


Tuesdays, until the middle of May 

HUDDERSFIELD Beethoven’s Mass in D was pet 
formed on November 8 by the Huddersfield Choral 
Societv, under Sir Henry Coward, the soloists being 
Miss Isobel Baillie, Miss Ethel Barker, Mr lrefor 
Jones, and Mr. Keith Falkner At the annual 
concert of the Holme Valley Choir the programms 
included a work entitled ‘ The Starveling Conrad’ by 
Von Hausse ger Delius’s Wan le re r’s song 7 Bax s ‘Now 
is the Time of Christymass,’ and two part-songs by 
Bantock entitled ‘Lament of the Frontier Guard ’ and 
Song of the Bowmen of Shu Mr. Irving Silverwood 
conducted, and the singing of the choir was said to be of 
the finest quality - Mendelssohn's 
‘Scotch Symphony was played under Mr Fletcher 
Svkes during the first concert of the Philharmonik 
Society Bartok’s first Quartet was played by the 
Budapest Quartet at a meeting of the Music Club; at 


throughout 


the following meeting the Chelsea Singers gave a recital 

Hutt The Harmonic and Vocal Societies have 
now been amalgamated under the title of ‘ Hull Choral 
Union,’ the conductor being Mr. Norman Strafford 
The first programme, on November 7, consisted of 
‘and ‘ The Wedding of Shon Maclean 
Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ was per- 
formed by the Hitchin Symphonic Society on 
November 5 \ presentation was made to the 
conductor, Mrs. Walter Carling, in recognition of her 
twenty-five vears’ work with the Society 

IPSWICH Che Ipswich Bach Choir opened its season 
on October 24 with ‘ Jesu, joy and Treasure.’ 
The second of the Municipal concerts was a recital by 
the Pirani Trio The Budapest Quartet plaved to 
the Chamber Music Society on October 19 

LANCASTER A new choral society has been formed 
under the direction of Mr. J. W. Aldous, the first work 


‘ The Seasons 
HITCHIN 
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in the repertory being ‘The Creation.’ The proceeds | 
were destined for the Lancaster Lads’ Club. 
Handel’s ‘ Joshua’ was given by the Leeds New Choral | 
Society on November 6 at the Town Hall. The soloists | 
were Miss Dorothy Lee, Miss Mary Dale, Mr. Ernest | 
Platts, and Mr. Joseph Green.——Sir Thomas Beecham | 
conducted the Leeds Symphony Orchestra on acte | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ember 9. ‘he programme included the Entr’acte 
from ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’ and the 
Suite ‘The Gods go a-begging.——-The Saturday 
orchestral concerts opened on October 26, when Mr. 
Julius Harrison conducted Tchaikovsky’s fifth Sym- 
phony and Bach’s Double Concerto in C, which was 
played by Miss Ethel Bartlett and Mr. Rae Robertson. 
——The Covent Garden Opera Company were at Leeds 
during the first week in November 
LEICESTER.—Leicester Symphony Orchestra, under | 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent, played Elgar’s second Symphony 
on October 17 at the de Montfort Hall.——The 
London Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Albert Coates | 
paid a visit to the same hall on the following evening. | 
LivErRPooL.—The Philharmonic Society concert on | 
October 22 was conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, | 
under whom the orchestra gave brilliant performances 


of ‘ Brigg Fair’ and ‘Ein Heldenleben.’ At the next} 
concert, on November 5, the conductor was Herr 
Abendroth His performance of Bruckner’s fourth | 


Symphony greatly interested the Liverpool audience | 
and was the occasion for an admirable article signed 
‘N.C.’ in the Manchester Guardian.— rhe Liverpool 
Bach Choir performed the Mass in G minor by Vaughan 
Williams on October 24, and a selection from Bach’s 
organ works was played on two pianofortes 
MANCHESTER.—The chief events at the Hallé 
Concerts are dealt with by our Manchester correspond- | 
ent on this page-——The works played at the recent | 
Municipal Concerts have included Beethoven's eighth 
Symphony, ‘Tod und Verklarung’ and the ‘ Unfinished’ 


Symphony At the Brand Lane Concert on Nov-} 
ember 2 Sir Landon Ronald conducted a Wagner | 
programme [The six-hundredth mid-day concert | 


occurred on October 29 Mr. Arthur Catterall played 
Mozart's A major Violin Concerto with a small orchestra | 
from the Royal Manchester College of Music under Mr. 
Forbes At the first of the Bowden chamber} 
concerts on November 9 Miss Jelly d’Aranyi and | 
Miss Adila Fachiri played Spohr’s unaccompanied Duo 


| 
and Milhaud’s Duo for two violins and pianoforte.— 


| Manchester 


Mr. Sydney Phasey, the chief work in the programme 
being the ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony. Beethoven's fifth 
Symphony and German’s Welsh Rhapsody were given 
at the Society’s second concert. 

StTockPport.—The Vocal Union gave a concert per- 
formance of ‘Aida’ on October 24. Dr. Keighley 
conducted, and the principal parts were taken by Miss 
Olive Sturgess, Miss Gladys Palmer, Mr. Francis Russell, 
and Mr. Hamilton Harris. 

SUNDERLAND.—On October 30 the concert version of 
‘Carmen’ was performed by the vocal union under the 
direction Mr. C. A. Vincent Jones. Miss Constance 
Willis sang the part of Carmen. 

Torguay.—The London String 
Ravel’s Quartet at the Pavilion. 

TruRo.—On November 4 the Cornwall Symphony 
Orchestra, strengthened by players from London and 
from the Royal Marines, gave a popular programme 
under Dr. Charles Rivers. The same programme had 
been played on the previous day at Camborne. 

WAKEFIELD.—The first of five concerts arranged by 
the London Music Society was given on October 23, 
when Mr. Keith Douglas and his small orchestra played 
Beethoven's first Symphony and Ravel’s ‘ Le Tombeau 
de Couperin.’ 

WALSALL.—The work chosen for performance by the 
Gervase Elwes Choir on October 31 was ‘ Tarnhauser.’ 


Quartet played 








MANCHESTER 
OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 





FROM 


Up to the moment of writing, the Hallé concerts 
have yielded the following works unknown to its 
audiences: Handel’s eleventh Concerto Grosso in 
B flat, Wm. Walton's ‘ Facade,’ Prokoviev’s ‘ Scythian 
Suite,’ Peter Warlock’s ‘Capriol Suite,” Vaughan 
William’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony, Sibelius’s fifth 
Symphony (in E flat), and Sibelius’s Violin Concerto 
(Arthur Catterall). Of these the last three stand forth 


as possessing character and enduring beauty, and 
emphasise the lamentably restricted nature of 
Manchester’s outlook on the world of modern sym- 


phonic music, that only after ten or fifteen years lapse 


|of time do we get the opportunity of acquaintance. 


I well remember Sibelius’s visit to Liverpool on or 
about 1905 to conduct his first Symphony, Richter 
about the same period having done No. 2 at 
Again, in 1912, I heard the A minor at 


Students of the Royal Manchester College of Music| Birmingham Festival (due for performance here very 
gave a series of performances of Verdi's ‘ Falstaff.’ |shortly). At the time named we were at the height 

NEWCASTLE.—On November 2 the Newcastle Bach of the Strauss-mania and probably under that 
Choir, conducted by Dr. Whittaker, gave Holst’s| influence few were able to take the real measure of 
‘Hymn of Jesus’ and the Bach Cantatas Nos 130 | Sibelius Probably it would be true to say that only 
and 30. The various solo arias were sung by Miss| Britishers can in the fullest sense gather all that 
Grace Scott, Miss Helen Anderton, Mr. Tom Danskin, | Elgar’s music really means, in the sense that the world 
Mr. Jack Chicken, and Mr. E. J. Potts —Franck’s| of ideas from which his music flows can only be 





Symphony was played under Captain Amers at the 
Exhibition Symphony Concert on October 20. Three 
days before this a concert had been given by the 
London Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Albert Coates 


Tchaikovsky's Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor 
was in both programmes 
NorwicH.—Among the visiting artists at the 


Municipal Concerts were Miss Irene Scharrer, Mr. Eric 
Greene (tenor), Mr. Albert Sammons, and Miss Nellie 
Pallisser (soprano). Miss Anne Liddell (contralto) and 
Mr. Walter Widdop sang at the orchestral concert on 
October 26, when Mr. Maddern Williams conducted 
Beethoven's fifth Symphony 

PAINSWICK.—Goossens’s Fantasy Quartet was 
played by the Brosa Quartet at the opening meeting 
of the Painswick Music Club. 

PLymMouTH.—At the Madrigal Society’s concert on 
October 30 Dr. Harold Lake conducted the first 
performance of his part-song, ‘ A Lament for Flodden.’ 

RocHDALE.—Beethoven’s Quartet in C sharp minor, 
Op. 131, was played by the Budapest Quartet at the 
Rochdale chamber concert on October 22 

SHEFFIELD.—The New Sheffield Symphony Or- 





chestra gave its first concert on October 20 under 


appreciated by those to whom Cotswold sights and 
sounds carry their full content. So we may conceive 
that Western civilization cannot appreciate all the 
natural elements in the art of Sibelius and the 
emotions which it arouses in his own people. Any 
conductor who tackles the works of Sibelius, 
especially where his orchestra is well-grounded in the 
Germanic symphonic tradition, needs to be un- 
commonly self-reliant, for they do not ‘ play them- 
selves,’ like Mahler’s E flat, for instance, and it is 
immensely difficult, even by the hardest study, to 
achieve the gradual blend of all the groups and parts 
and eventual homogeneity of the thematic material of 
a Sibelius symphony 

The fact may not be immediately recognizable, but 
he does retain the old standard forms, though the 
frequent appearance of recitative-like passages and 
other episodical matter often obscures; he dispenses 
with all rhetorical appeals, relying solely on the 
unadorned simplicity of utterance somewhat akin to the 
oratory of an Abraham Lincoln or John Bright. and 
this speech reaches us through the medium of instru- 
mentation that grips by its unconventionality no less 
than by its almost uncouth directness. The vigour and 


too, 
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freshness of this utterance as we first hear it in a some- 
what magnificent group of notes, gradually acquiring 
deeper significance as his individual manner of develop- 
ment proceeds, make one conscious of the angularity 
of its emotional power. Its inspiration comes to you 
tinged with a certain remoteness and the fascination 
of a spiritual solitude. The Finnish temperament 
would appear to be one of considerable gravity and 
restraint, and with it Sibelius is able in the closing 
movement to achieve a breadth and dignity in climax 
by means of an almost imperceptible growth of 
sonority, and its cumulative power in the section 
marked Nobile produced an extraordinary sensation 

Anyone who possesses the faculty of being fired by 
really original music will find in Sibelius greater 
satisfaction than in almost any other music written in 
Europe in the last thirty years. Karl Flodin believed 
him to have written generations ahead of his time 
I believe his growth in public esteem will be not 
dissimilar from that of Brahms, ani were Harty to 
devote his energies to Sibelius as he has to what I have 
termed the four gospels according to Brahms, there 
would arise a comparable recognition of his genius and 
power, for if we believe art to be the expression of the 
souls of great minds, then we, too, must keep an open 
one for their message, whatever be the form in which 
it is delivered to us 

Mr. Arthur Catterall’s part in probably the most 
unconventional violin concerto ever penned was a 
tribute alike to his discernment as to real values in 
music and to a mind which held mere virtuosity in 
subservience to the message of the composer 

I should think more hard thinking and listening was 
done by the Hallé audiences on the three successive 
Thursdays, October 24, 31, and November 7 in these 
Sibelius and Vaughan Williams works than in most 
seasons put together ; they were large ones, too, and 
the conductor and committee could be in no doubt as 
to the wisdom of the enterprise of trying this stuff on 
their audience Once they ‘funked’ this trial; 
probably they are now sorry they had not more faith 
in its powers of appreciation ! 








Music in Wales 


CARDIFF AND SouTtTH WALES The University 
College weekly concerts started with the beginning of 
the new session in October. At Aberystwyth the 
programmes have included the Largo from ‘ Berenice 
in memory of Hubert Pearce (a young and gifted student 
violinist and teacher), Mozart’s Horn Concerto (soloist 
Dr. A. B. Thomas), violin and pianoforte sonatas by 
the classic masters, Brahms'’s String Sextet in B major 
Op. 18), and Mozart’s Quintet in G minor On 
October 17, Miss Joan Elwes gave a vocal recital 

On November 5 and 6 Purcell’s ‘ Dido and A©neas ’ 
was given by the College Dramatic Club and the Musi 
Department, the parts, for the part, being 
sustained by students and members of the staff. The 
chorus trainer was Mr. W. R. Allen, Mr. Chas. Clements 
took charge of the ‘Cembalo,’ and Prof. de Lloyd 
conducted. The ‘ Witches’ Chorus’ is said to have 
been specially enjoyable On November 7 Sir 
Walford Davies visited Swansea College and gave a 
lecture-recital on ‘ Form,’ chiefly in relation to the 
sonata, with illustrations on the pianoforte, and Miss 
Decima Morgan gave illustrations of form in Welsh 
folk-song On October 28 Mr. J. Chas. McLean 
gave a lecture to the Cardiff Cymmrodorion Society, 
reviewing the state of music in Wales prior to 1815, 


most 


the work of John Ambrose Lloyd (1815-74), and 
the present-day position The National Orchestra 
of Wales has resumed its autumn and winter 


activities by means of free concerts in the Museum 
and subscription concerts in the City Hall and Park 
Hall. Wagner excerpts, ‘ Don Juan,’ the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’ music and Brahms’s second Symphony 
are some of the items in a wide range of selections, as 
well as a concert of representative British compositions 


which included Vaughan Williams’s Five Mystical 
Songs, the ‘ Enigma’ Variations, and Cyril Jenkin’s 
‘Magic Cauldron.'——On November 11, the London 
Symphony Orchestra visited Cardiff and gave a concert 
in the Empire Theatre under the command of Albert 


Coates; among the items were Tchaikovsky's first 
Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, played by 
Cherkassky, ‘Don Juan,’ and a ballet suite by 
Glazounov.——On November 13, the Barry Dock 


Wesleyan Church Choir gave a performance of ‘ The 
Messiah,’ conducted by Mr. George Crofts \ fine 
performance of ‘ Elijah’ was given at Merthyr by the 
Merthyr Choral and Orchestral Society on October 24 
under Mr. W. J. Watkins The National Council of 
Music is busily putting into operation various schemes 
of music study in different parts of the country, more 
especially in the distressed areas, and arrangements 
for the proposed Mountain Ash Festival at Easter are 
vigorously At Abergwili, early in 
October, the Bishop of St. David’s arranged a two 
days’ conference of clergy, organists, and choirmasters 
on Church music under the auspices of the Council of 
Musi Sir Walford 
on team work in church, for choir and congregation 
and choir and organ respectively, and on ideals in 
Church musik [The renderings of Marbeck’s Creed 
and of the Responses, Psalms, and Canticles were 
specially studied, as well as the relation of speech and 
song in Church musi At the High Schools for 
Girls at Cardiff and Newport chamber-music recitals 
have been given during the past month, Miss Harriet 
Cohen being responsible for a pianoforte recital at the 
first-named while at Newport a violin and 
pianoforte recital was given by Miss Evelyn Cook and 
Mr. Chas. Clements, the chief items being Mozart's 
Sonata in B flat and Brahms’s Sonata in D minor 
Op. 108), Mr. Clements also contributing a pianoforte 
arrangement by Myra Hess of Bach's ‘ Jesu, Joy of 


man’s desiring 


proceeding 


Davies gave a series of lectures 


school, 








Music in Jreland 


It is proposed to form a choir and 
title of Ballymena Philharmonic 
Society The town that supports so flourishing an 
institution as the Ballymena ‘ Feis’ should, it is 
considered, be able to maintain a permanent body of 
performing musicians 

BELFAST Che season of the Philharmonic Society's 
concerts opened on October 18 under Mr. E. Godfrey 
Brown [he choir sang Cornelius’s ‘ Throne of mercy, 
star of goodness ’ and Ethel Smyth’s ‘ Hey nonny no,’ 
and the principal orchestral works were Glazounov’s 
Violin Concerto in A minor, played by Melsa, Brahms’s 
second Symphony, and the Handel-Elgar Overture. 

Sir Henry Wood conducted a broadcast Wagner 

concert on November 1 Mendelssohn's sixth Organ 
Sonata was one of the items in a popular concert given 
by the Corporation at Ulster Hall ( haliapin sang 
for the first time at Belfast on November 4 

DUBLIN [he Philharmonic Society opened its 
third season at the Theatre Royal on October 26. 
Mr. Turner Huggard conducted the choir in Parry's 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ and Col. Brase the 
orchestra in Mozart’s Serenade for wind instruments 
and Grieg’s Concerto, played by Mr. Victor Love 
The Philharmonic Orchestra played for the Royal 
Dublin Society on November 4 under Col. Brase. 
Weber's Clarinet Concerto in E flat was played by 
Mr. Sauerzweig, who had been the oboist during the 
performance of the Unfinished ' Symphony - 
Chaliapin sang at the Theatre Royal on November 2. 


BALLYMENA 
orchestra under the 








MUSIC IN SCOTLAND 
We regret that we are unable to include our usual 
notes on Music in Scotland in this issue. They will be 


resumed next month 
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Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


BERLIN 


BALLETS BY MILHAUD 
[he activity of the three Berlin opera houses is 
considerable as regards the production of new works 


and the revival of operas not heard for a long time. 
Iwo ballets by Darius Milhaud, given for the first time 
at the State Opera, met with little success 


The Creation’ treats the sublime mystery of the 
world’s beginning, the coming into existence of the 
first man and the first woman For the musical 
expression of this solemn pantomime the composer 


finds nothing more adequate than the profane and 
vulgar sounds of jazz, with its limping rhythms, its 
sentimental saxophone, and its inevitable recollections 


of the dance-bar The tediousness of the so-called 
action is beyond description 
Salad’ is the title of the second ballet It is a 


rather stupid burlesque of circus-life, forcing the poor 
ballet-dancers to enter into rivalry with the acrobats, 
the eccentric clowns of the circus, and the variety 
artists. What little artistic possibilities may be 
extracted from grotesque music of parody has already 


been shown in a rather exhaustive manner by Stravin- 





spice. The result is a not very genuine simplicity and 
a sometimes disagreeably sweet flavour. Milhaud’s 
seventh String Quartet has also more. of this cloying 
flavour than agreeable. This is pleasing, sweet, 
small, and pretty music, but rather too much so, 
written with a very skilful use of polytonality 
Barték’s fourth Quartet shows the _ strongest 
imaginable contrast to Milhaud’s semi-popular music. 
There is nothing sweet and pleasing init. The familiar 
bitterness and almost cruel harshness of Bart6ék’s 
music also distinguish the new work, but happily they 
are somewhat softened, at least in the middle move- 
ments There is a sort of scherzo, written entirely in 
pizzicato, of masterly structure and fascinating, strange 
sound-effect The slow movement sounds like an 
oriental psalmody, in monologue and dialogue, accom- 


1S 


| panied by long-held, strange clusters of sounds as a 


background. Bart6ék tends more and more towards 
making the formerly exceptional proceedings the rule, 
and vice-versa he normal manner of expression by 
means of stringed instruments, the singing tone, 
almost entirely absent from this quartet, and pizzicato, 
flageolet, the pulling and beating of the 


1S 


martellato 


string are constantly used—certainly not a healthy 
practice, or one to be recommended for imitation 
Just for this reason, however, it will certainly be 


| imitated 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
fhe numerous series of symphony concerts have all 
been started. Bruckner is the prime favourite among 
the German symphonic writers at present, and hardly 


!a week passes by without a Bruckner Symphony being 


|played somewhere. Thus Furtwangler’s first Phil 
|}harmonic concert opened with a magnificent per 
formance of the tragic and monumental eighth 
Symphony Ihe third Symphony was heard twice, 


sky, and his many imitators, to whom Milhaud also 
belongs, have a better chance of doing things worse 
than their master instead of surpassing him. Milhaud’s | 
music is more varied and lively in ‘ Salad’ than in} 
rhe Creation,’ but this does not save the barren piece 
After these two ballets, Umberto Giordano’s new | 
opera ‘ The King’ was a real relief It deals with a} 
fairy-tale dramatised with great skill by Giovacchino 
Forzano, reg uy of the Milan La Scala, and perhaps 
the most gifted and experienced librettist of our age 
Giordano’s music surprises the listener by the flow of 
its melody, its excellent treatment of the voices, which 


might justly have been expected of this talented Italian 


composer, but still more by the 


its style, by the modern touches added profusely and 
with good taste [he excellent performance was 
conducted with great authority by Leo Blech rhe 
success of the opera has been very considerable, and 
there can hardly be a doubt that it will be given in 
most German opera houses 
HANS HEILING 

Marschner’s opera Hans Heiling,’ not heard at 
Berlin for many years and recently revived at the 
State Opera, carried off a surprising success. Written 
a century ago Hans Heiling’ must certainly be 
counted among the dozen or so of German operas 


between 1800-50 that deserve the epithet of master- 


piece With the exception of a few rather old-fashioned 


and colourless scenes, Marschner’s arch-romantic music 
shows an astonishing vigour and freshness It is 
nearly on a level with Weber's best work, superior to 
Meverbeer, and holds its own even in the dangerous 


neighbourhood of Wagner's earlier operas It is very 
instructive to observe how much Wagner, Mendelssohn, 


Schumann, Nicolai, Lortzing, Cornelius, and Goetz 
profited from Marschner’s genial ‘Hans Heiling.’ 
Friedrich Schorr was especially impressive in his 


powerful rendering of the demoniac, sombre Heiling 


NEW WORKS 

\ number of new compositions demand attention 
Under the auspices of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music the Pro Arte Quartet from 
Brussels gave most finished performances of four new 
works Jerzy Fitelberg, a young Polish composet 
does homage in his second String Quartet to all the 
modern fads of the day, combining the so-called 
motoric, unsentimental, and inexpressive music with 


jazz linear counterpoint, and 
There is much talent and ability in his music, 
the 


excessive 
but at 


same time aesthetic 


delicious refinement of | 


Ernst Kunwald with the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra and by Dr. Heinz Unger at a 
concert of the Society of the Friends of Musi The 
fifth Symphony was heard under Erich Kleiber at the 
first symphony concert of the State Opera, and the 
ninth Symphony has been given by Otto Klemperer 
[his glorious rise of Bruckner, everywhere in Germany, 
remarkable, considering that this master’s 
urt is not at all relished in other countries. 


being conducted by Dr 


is very 


symphoni 


VISITORS 
A number of English artists have given concerts. 
The Brosa Quartet renewed the favourable impression 
of their appearance here last season rheir fine 


ensemble and their noble style are duly appreciated 
here The programme contained van Dieren’s third 
Ouartet This « who, if I am rightly informed 
enjoys the special esteem of English musicians, is 
hardly known at all in Germany All the more I 
regret that I was unable to attend the performance of 
just this van Dieren Quartet, owing to other important 
dutic Ss 

Rachel Neill Fraser and Héloise Russell-Fergusson 
gave us a very interesting and authentic interpretation 
of Old Scotch songs and ballads and Gaelic songs from 
the Kennedy-Fraser collection The recital was not 


ompos¢ r 


| distinguished by the display of considerable vocal art, 


| but 
| reproduced 


atonality. | 


confusion and lack of indivi-| 


duality Vittorio Rieti, a successful young Italian | 
composer, is totally different in his Quartet in F. He 
gives us popular, melodious, simple music, like Haydn 


translated into Italian, with a handful of sharp modern 


‘ 


the full charm of old folk-lore, genuinely 

Charles Proctor, a young English pianist, 
is not vet sufficiently master of his art and of himself 
to stand successfully the severe test of a public recital 
at Berlin He has developed his technical skill, but 
is lacking in self-control Huco 


HOLLAND 
We have during the last few had more 
opportunities than usual of getting to know the music 


it had 


LEICHTENTRITI 


weeks 


of Ernest Bloch, and to Amsterdam has fallen the 
honour (or otherwise, according to some reckonings) 
of giving the first performance in Europe of his 


America, an epic Rhapsody,’ which was directed by 
the composer himself, and of comparing it with his 
early Symphony in C sharp minor, conducted by 
Mengelberg. The comparison rise to many 


gives 
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similar thoughts to those which arise as one hears 
works of other, and one ventures to say greater, 
composers. In the earlier work there is lyrical feeling, 
an inspiration of a pure and unaffected character that 
one fails to re-discover in the later work. At the same 
time the work of maturity has a strength of character 
as well as of technique that is lacking from the earlier 
one 

The weakness of ‘ America’ is its 
striving to achieve something as big in externals as 
its subject, to give the American people something 
worthy of themselves. One finds it difficult to imagine 


too conscious 


that they will ever consider the setting of Walt 
Whitman’s poem with which it concludes as_ their 


national hymn, though it may achieve somewhat the 
same position as Parry’s ‘ Jerusalem,’ of which it is 
decidedly suggestive As for the earlier portions of 
the work, they are based on the Mahlerian method of 
working up insignificant melodies to a big involved 
climax which, in a number of cases, though not in all, 
is very ettective 

In the combination of popular ‘ nigger’ and other 
tunes (including the ‘Old Hundredth’) he gets some 
striking melodic and orchestral effects, though 
personally, I must confess a preference in this style of 
work for Dvordk’s ‘ From the New World ’ Symphony 


The Rhapsody had a great popular success, and 
Dutchmen and American visitors and residents vied 
with each other in their cheers and calls for the 


composer. 

A more pleasant, though less striking, 
was caused by ‘ Baal Shem,’ three ‘ chassidi 
for violin and pianoforte which were played by Mr 
Ernest Whitfield at a very successful first recital here 
assisted by Mr. Theo van der Pas, an extremely capable 
pianist-accompanist Ihe Utrecht Municipal Or 
chestra under Evert Cornelis has recently produced 
probably for the first time here, a ‘Symfonia a 8’ and 
a Concerto for viola and orchestra by Carl Stamitz 
the son of the more famous Johann, and a contemporary 
of Haydn and Mozart [he Symphony probably dates 
from the time when the composer was a violinist in 
the Mannheim Orchestra, the Concerto from a later 
period when he was viola and viol d’amore soloist at 
Paris. Both are agreeable, well-written, and 
sionally emotional music of a type that contrasts 
pleasantly with most of what we hear to-day, though 
it can scarcely be said they are of great importance 
The solo part of the concerto was well played by 
Mr. Jan van Leeuwen 

Rosa Spier ard her ‘ensemble,’ consisting of herself 
with flautist, violinist, violist, and ‘cellist, have just 
returned from a highly successful tour in middle Europe 
and given a couple of concerts in their own city of 
The Hague. They introduced a new quintet by Leo 
Smit, a young Dutch composer, which is of unquestioned 
cleverness and has a number of extremely picturesque 
touches. Like many other modern works, however, it 
created a greater impression by reason of its tec hnique 


impression 
’ sketches 


occa- 


than by any emotional or even sentimental charac- 
teristics HERBERT ANTCLIFFI 
MILAN 
At a concert by the Scala Orchestra, Willy Ferrero 
was the great attraction. His last appearance here 


was when, as a child of eleven, he conducted through 
a programme from memory He probably learnt it 
in the same way by ear, so that in any case a score would 
not have been of much service to him Now, however 
having attained maturity, he still adheres to the 
principle, and his performance on this occasion was 
that of a competent musician. 

[he most interesting news is provided by the reci- 
talists. In a young Hungarian pianist, Edward Kilényi, 
we were most agreeably surprised. In every branch of 
his art he shows remarkable powers—amazing tech- 
nique, exuberance, delicacy, strength, musicianship 
all of the highest order 

Leo Donini was a violinist entirely pleasing in style, 
but of occasional uncertainty of pitch. He was best 
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where big tone was required, such as in the Veracini 
‘Largo’ and the Bach Aria 

At the Teatro del Popolo, the Friday evening concerts 
were inaugurated with the Poltronieri String Quartet, 
and Alberto D’Erasmo, pianist. The former party will 
be remembered by their visit to London some time ago 
They are the leading group of their kind in Milan, and 
warm favourites, so that the concert was very well 
attended [Ihe ‘Trillo del Diavolo’ of Tartini, 
* Souvenir of Moscow’ (Wieniawsky), were a background 
for a new Sonata by Amfitheatrof, and ‘ Poema de una 
Sanluguefia ’ by Turina Both authors were successful. 
The Sonata takes a form more akin to a fantasy than 
to a strict sonata Its one ‘ tempo’ is full of life and 
vigour, finely and very sonorous. The 
rurina piece is based on a number of Iberian folk-tunes 
and dances which develop to the point of losing trace 


1 
coloured 


of their origin ; the ‘ Cancion del Lumar’ was perhaps 
the most interesting of the various movements, which 
as the title suggests, lazes along smoothly into the 


Alucinaciones,’ whatever that means, where the suite 
finishes if memory not betray me The Finak 
is not quite so happy as what went before leads one to 


do Ss 


expect It seemed to lack design 
AUTUMN OPERA AT THE DAL VERMI 

The opera this year at the Dal Verme showed a 
distinct improvement over previous occasions The 
staging was more artistic, costumes and scenery were 
new, and the chorus efficient. So was the orchestra. Not 
all of the singers, however, passed mustet There were 
several new-comers, of whom the best were Laurie 


Power, a South Australian tenor, and Mostyn Thomas, 


whose name alone suffices to say from whence he comes 
Power’s opera was ‘La Bohéme,’ in which he sang 
Rodolfo. His voice is of an exceptionally good quality, 
well schooled and of ample compass There was room 
for improvement in his Italian, which was a little too 
closed, and nervousness seemed to trouble him a bit 
but that notwithstanding, he was one of the successes 
of the season, and will undoubtedly do very well if 
the future fulfils the promise of the present Mostyn 
Thomas is already well along the road, and his develop- 
ment seems complete [he voice is baritone of a light 
timbre roomy and _ tree ind resonant On the 
interpretative side he was good, and, owing to his 
ability to open his mouth, sings excellent Italian 
His Tonio in ‘I Pagliacci’ was highly appreciated 
even by the local peopl It does seem a pity, however! 
that both these British singers choose to use Italian 
names 
LA SCALA 

There is very little news of the Scala yet It is 
known that the opening work is to be Spontini's ‘ La 
Vestale,’ for December 7, but the management of the 


theatre is very chary of giving information away before 


the rosters are up There will not be a substitute for 
Toscanini Che policy that will be followed in the 
future is to engage a number of conductors, each with 
a series of set works, whose responsibility will end when 
they lay their baton down Of course, the usual sub 
stitute maestri will be on the spot, but no one man 
will be given universal command The lateness of the 
opening date this year is a good thing for the concert 
people, and accounts for the unusual number of 
symphony concerts this season Milan, it must be 
remembered, is none too catholic in her musical tastes, 


so this delay may prove a blessing We are hoping for 


much from the Scala organization now that the 
orchestra and the chorus have been made permanent. 
c.. me 
NEW YORK 
Few audiences have ever listened to the sort of 
lecture Stokowski gave his listeners on the occasion of 
the first visit of the Philadelphia Orchestra a few days 
ago. Stokowski has always played a great many 
modern works, and for this programme had chosen 


Schénberg’s Variations on the ‘BACH theme. 
When he had finished there was no very great enthu- 
siasm on either side, but there were a few unmistakable 
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hisses. Stokowski thereupon addressed his audience 
(a habit he has) to this effect. The audience was within 
its rights in hissing, but he and his orchestra were 
certainly within their rights in playing what they 
wished, and as long as he remained at their head they 
would continue to play a considerable amount of the 
music of contemporary composers. He suggested that, 
inasmuch as the demand for tickets to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra's concerts always far exceeded the supply, it 
was only a reasonable request for him to make when 
he asked those who did not care to hear the music he 
proposed to play to step aside and leave the tickets for 
those who did 

Unfortunately, his suggestion will doubtless prove 
to have fallen on barren soil. New York concert-goers 
need something much more serious than a little caco- 
phony to dim their worship of the handsomest conductor 
to be seen here 

Toscanini is back A review of his programmes 
would reveal almost nothing of what he has given us, 
for to be quite honest he gathers in a very unpromising 
and miscellaneous collection. But his capacity for 
making neglected clear and for revitalising 
ageing works is an unceasing miracle 

Aaron Copland, a leading figure among the younger 
American gives annually an extremely 
interesting lectures on the tendencies of 
modern music rhe this year’s series, for 
Cardillac 


too 


values 


composers 
course ol 
topics for 
Wozzeck 


example include opera 

‘Jonny spielt auf (Edipus chamber-opera 
‘L’histoire d'un soldat,’ ‘El Retablo * Minute- 
Operas oratorio— King David,’ Mahler’s eighth 
Symphony, Roussel’s Psalm ; chamber-musi Bloch 


Schmitt, Webern; and so forth 
Ernest Fowles arrived recently for an American tour 
which is to take him as far west as Arizona, California, 


and Oregon I wrote recently that Hoogstraten 
conducts at ‘ Seattle, Oregon’; this was an error, of 
course—Seattle is in Washington It is at Portland, 


Oregon, that Hoogstraten conducts 

[he first concert of the Orchestra 
showed a tremendous improvement in tonal refinement 
and balance over last year Even so, I feel that one is 
constantly making which 
would not so easily excuse with a conductor in sight 
There are recurring rhythmic uncertainties, there are 
faults in balance which no competent conductor would 
tolerate And these things are inherent in the 
conductorless ’ idea rhe our concert 
halls are not planned so that every member of the 
orchestra can hear the others the chamber-musi 
analoyy is fallacious Nevertheless, the orchestra 
gave Zimbalist an extremely sympathetic accompani 
ment in the Beethoven Violin Concerto, and it brought 
forward a new work by Carl Ruggles Portals,’ for 
strings, which excited enough interest to be repeated 

The month brought us numerous recitalists : Kreisler, 


Conductorless 


allowances for things 


acoustics of 


Bauer, Amy Evans and Fraser Gange, Friedman, the 
English Singers, Zimbalist Elly Ney Lhevinne, 
Pattison, the Roth String Quartet Dupré gave a 


recital on the Wanamaker organ early in the month 
But for organ recitals, New York hardly needs to 
resort to importations Lynnwood Farnam, originally 
of Canada, but now resident in New York, gives a 
series of recitals every year, open to the public without 


charge [his is among the season’s most important 
musical offerings Last year he played the entire 
organ works of Bach during the season rhis year he 
is devoting himself to earlier composers—Purcell, 
Gibbons, Byrd, Josquin, Gabrieli, Buxtehude, and 
lesser-known men—an extraordinary series I am not 
a judge of organ playing, but I have never heard any 
which seemed to me so clear, simple, unaffected 


rhythmically definite as_ his ARTHUR MENDEL 
PARIS 

about the middle of October, the 

musical has by now reached full swing. The 

start was given by the Lamoureux and Pasdeloup 


Concerts, followed by the Colonne, the Poulet Concerts, 


Beginning at 
season 


and the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris. The major 
part of their activity consisted of refreshing our im- 
pressions of past masters, chiefly Beethoven, Wagner, 


Berlioz, Franck, Chabrier, Albéric Magnard, while 
among the senior generation of living composers 
Richard Strauss received increasing attention The 
experiment of an all-Russian programme has again 


been attempted this year by one or two of the aforesaid 
organizations with presumably satisfactory results, 
owing to the great number of concert-goers among the 
large Russian émigré population of our city 

At the Colonne, M. Gaubert, the conductor of the 
Concerts du Conservatoire, was invited to present his 
‘Chants de la Mer.’ These are three short symphonic 
tableaux inspired by the ballads of Paul Fort. They 
depict, in a clear and delicately picturesque language, 
the emotions that were suggested to the composer by 
the sea with its ever-varying moods. At a subsequent 
sitting a young Russian composer, M. Van Dyck, 
figured on the programme with a symphonic prelude 
intended to render homage to the memory of the two 
heroic airmen, Nungesser and Coli, who disappeared 
on their flight across the Atlantic rhe item won 
sympathy with the public though falling short of the 
powerful exigencies of the subject. M. A. Wolff, at 
the head of the Lamoureux group, presented 
‘ Obsessions,’ by M. H. Tomasi, who has chosen as a 
source of inspiration the various phases of a Corsican 
vendetta with its wild imprecations and a final funeral 


dance. M. Tomasi is certainly gifted musically, and 
for what music they contain ‘ Obsessions’ is a meri- 
torious work. But again the unbridled flights of 


passion, the wild movements of hatred and of revenge 
which characterise vendetta proceedings, have found 
no adequate expression in his efforts. Evidently the 
choosing of a subject in accordance with temperament 
and with the means of realising it is a difficulty on 
which many a composer, and not only the lesser ones, 
find no guiding light On another programme we 
heard ‘ Hérakles at Delphes,’ a dramatic cantata com- 
posed by M. R. Loucheur, winner of the Prix de Rome, 
on a poem composed by M. R. Puaux M. Loucheur, a 
diligent student, has intelligently assimilated all that 
one can and perhaps should learn on the school benches 
Of original personality we can as yet detect no trace, 
though the subject offered to him by M. Puaux 
abounded in dramatic effects 

rhe Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, now perma- 
nently under the direction of Pierre Monteux, has 
achieved wonders since last year in improving the 
cohesion, the and the general quality of its 
performances Confining our comments to the new 
items brought forward by this orchestra, we should 
note the ‘ Interlude Dramatique’ by Piero Coppola, 
who, true to the title of his work, has given us a piece 
of forcible dramatic music with vigorous ideas, clear 
development, and well-equilibrated scoring Che per- 
formance was perfect. Gustav Holst was repeatedly 
called on the platform after the execution of 

Egdon Heath,’ a novelty for the Parisians The 
English composer’s success was due chiefly to the 
sincerity and the adequateness of the language he 
uses to present musically the sad poetry of the Dor- 
chester landscape Sir Henry Wood was the 
conductor at a subsequent concert, the programme of 
which comprised, among other current items, Sir 
Henry's Suite from works by Purcell and Dr. Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘ London’ Symphony, which was unknown 
to the great majority of the public The Purcell-Wood 
Suite, with its delicate scoring and authoritative 
direction, won immediate applause The Symphony, 
which probably is the most considerable item of English 
music we have ever heard here, produced on the mass 


powel! 


guest- 


of the auditors a rather confused impression. Their 
patience had just been taxed to the utmost by a 
fifty-two minutes of Beethoven Concerto brilliantly 


played by Mischa Elman. Sir Henry Wood gave a 
most convincing interpretation of the Symphony, and 
musical circles are unanimous in praising its essential 
qualities, its well-established developments, its power 
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oupled with the poetry and the mystical, even 
religious, charm that discreetly permeate the opening 
Lento and the final Andante sostenuto. It is the wish 
of many that this important work should be given 
another chance with the Parisian public, it being 
understood that it shall not figure at the tail of a long 
and exhausting programme PETRO ]. PETRIDIS 


VIENNA 
THE STAATSOPER 

I have previously stated in these columns that no 
other musical institution at Vienna to the 
heart of the city’s populace than the State Opera 
The Austrian, conglomerate of many nations, has the 
Latin uppermost in him, and the theatre attracts him 


‘ ke ser 


more strongly than any other art form, and no genre 
of the theatre more than that of opera, in which his 
innate love of music is satisfied simultaneously with 
the native desire for action and masquerade, as well 
as the Austrian’s inherent predilection for hero 
worship Furthermort while the increased vogue 
and importance of broadcasting is a substitute for 
symphonic and chamber concerts, the craving fo! 


opera in its entirety cannot be satisfied except by 
hearing and seeing it. The Austrian, then, is jealous 
for his opera, and from conservatism a bit 
toward any newcomer who takes a hand in it 

The re¢ eption of Clemens Krauss as director of the 
Vienna Staatsoper scemed, therefore, doubtful at first 


hostile 


When Furtwangler refused and Krauss accepted the 
post, the press was divided and opinions rather more 
against than for the new man To say that Krauss 
not only overcame all latent prejudices but after a 


short spt ll of office has « ompletely won Vienna press 
and public nav, everything 
for the ‘ new man,’ Krauss, 
but evidently also with the energy to materialise them 
He announced ‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’ and ‘ Die Meister- 
singer ’ in new, re-studied, and re-staged productions 
and gave them at the appointed date That impressed 
Vienna, after previous experiences with long-delayed 
premiéres Krauss promised novelties, and _ the 
premiéres of de Falla’s ‘ Amor brujo’ as well as Berg's 


is therefore saying much 


came with many promises 


‘Wozzeck’ are in full process of rehearsing Mor 
far-reaching reforms are under way, and Krauss has 
decidedly clear and definite ideas about them He 
seems the man to bring about at last the new Golde! 


Age of the Vienna Staatsoper 
For the moment, the complete realisation of Krauss’s 


ideas is hampered by existing contracts with the 
personnel, and Krauss’s job is far from eas\ Schalk, 
his predecessor, is still in the house for twenty per- 
formances, and a disgruntled ex-director is not a 
pleasant collaborator at best Richard Strauss is 
engaged as star-conductor for twenty nights, and 


Furtwangler also, with a contract for ten performances 
each with his own ide ind 
the director an amount of 
ganization of no mean orde1 
KXrauss found on his arrival 
moreover, is incomplete, and a number of 
great artists possess contracts which call for a limited 
Krauss’s own definite 
only 


three guest-conductors as 
privileges, demand from 
work, diplomacy, and or 
The company which 


large the 


number of performances only 


ideas of an ‘ ensemble theatre will, therefore 
be realised by a process of slow and organic reforn 
The results which Krauss has so far achieved are 


A new and unwonted zeal for rehearsal work 
is evident, and results splendid. ‘ Der Rosen- 
kavalier ’ heard with the same production as at 
Salzburg and with the same cast. On the stage of the 
Vienna Opera, with its improved and more up-to-date 
scenic resources and its justly famous acoustics, the 
production seemed even more beautiful and perfect 
than at Salzburg “Die Meistersinger,’ in the new 
setting provided by Dr. Wallerstein (stage director) 
and Ludwig Sievert (stage designer), and under Krauss’s 
baton, showed entirely new aspects. For the first 
time, perhaps, we heard Wagner’s work as the ‘ comedy 
opera’ that it is. Pathos and portentousness were 


notable 
its 
was 


neglected in favour of the comedy element and of 
orchestral clarity The rich contrapuntal texture of 
the score seemed more transparent than before, and 
quite new at times, when Krauss emphasised certain 
heretofore unnoticed ‘ middle With so lucid 
a conception of the score, Krauss is the ideal conductor 
for the soloists—discreet, plastic, and ever heedful of 


voices.’ 


the singer and the vocal line 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
The first foreign guest-conductor to appear at 


Vienna this season was Stanley Chapple The young 
British conductor brought an attractive programme : 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for stringed orchestra, 
Constant Lambert’s ‘ Music for Orchestra’ (not free 
from Stravinskian influences, but interesting and well 


received Beethoven's Triple Concerto (splendidly 
played by the Budapest Trio ind Brahms’s first 
Symphony It was in the Brahms, perhaps, that 
Mr. Chapple gave his finest The last movement, 
given with sweeping grandeur, evoked instantaneous 
ind enthusiastic applaus: 

Another British conductor, Mr. Paul Kerby, has the 
gift of compiling interesting, unique programmes. His 
concert—the first one in series given in support of 


and for the benefit of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


occurred on All Saints’ Day, a usually ‘ music-less ’ 
date Music for the Memory of the Dead’ was the 
appropriate watchword of the programme Ravel's 
Pavane for a Dead Infanta,’ Reed’s ‘ Elegy for the 
Memory of a Dead Musician,’ Elgar's Prelude to ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius,’ and Tchaikovsky's ‘ Pathétique.’ 
Mr. Kerby, who had previously been heard in Festival 
concerts at Salzburg and with the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, gave evidence of notable gifts as a conductor 
and of an experience and routine that are constantly 


Miss Molly MacGarvey, 








growing At the same concert 

young English singer resident at Vienna, made her 
professional debut with a performance of Mahler's 
Kindertotenlieder,’ which was notable for beauty of 
voice and artist issurance en lor 1 more experienced 

tist PAUL BECHERT 

Obituary 

We regret t ord the following deaths 

ApA CROSSLEY, the famou mtralto, on October 17 
Che daughter of an Australian farmer, she was born in 
1874 at Farraville, South Gippsland, Victoria \t first 
she aspired to be a pianist, but a singing teacher at 
Melbourne, Madame Fanny Simonsen, discovered that 
she had a voice, and trained her for two years In 
1890 she sang the contralto part in a performance of 
Elijah’ by the Melbourne Philharmonic Society, the 


soprano being Madame Patey Four years later she 
came to Europe, studying under Santley in England 
and Mathilde Marchesi in Fran Her career was 
never in doubt, and for a generation, from her first 
ippearance at Queen’s Hall in 1895, she was the 
leading contralto of the English concert and festival 
world She sang frequently to Queen Victoria, and 
she toured triumphantly in South Africa and 


Australasia In 1905 she married Mr. Francis Muecke, 
a London throat specialist, by whose advice she retired 
from public singing in 1919 

For 


ALBERT BLAKER, at the age of seventy-nine 
fiftv-one one years he carried on a business for the sale 
of musical instruments, first at Whitfield Street 


London) and for the last fourteen years at Store Street. 
He was the first maker of the portable harmonium, and 
he was well-known as a reed maker His house was a 


great meeting-place for dance-band musicians 


Mrs. Tuomas F. DuNHILL, who died at Merano, 
Italy, on October 23, after a long illness. She was a 
daughter of Mr. Edward Arnold, the well-known 


publisher, and a grand-daughter of Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, and on her mother’s side she was a niece of 
Mary Wakefield. She married the composer in 1914. 
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W. G. Ross, F.R.C.O., director of broadcasting at 
ome sburg, aged forty-eight. He was born at 

Edinburgh, studied under Sir Frederick Bridge, Dr. W. 
G. Alcock, Friedheim, and Coleridge-Taylor. For 
some years he was on the staff of Messrs. Novello, for 
whom he arranged a good deal of music for smail 
orchestra He also published compositions under his 
own name and that of ‘ Eric Webster.’ He went to 
South Africa after the war, an invalid. There he 
pursued various occupations until he succeeded Theo 
Wendt at the Johannesburg Station 

H. M. HicGs, atthe age of seventy -four For the last 
twenty-two years of his life he acted as chief musical 
editor to Messrs. Chappell & Co., having previously been 
connected with Messrs. Metzler. He was a composer 
and small orchestral pieces His father 


of organ music 
a well-known organist and com- 


was Marcellus Higgs, 
poser 

i Joun Crapps, F.R.C.O., at the age of eighty-three. 
He was a well-known Sussex musician, having long 
been associated with musical enterprises at Brighton 
He to the Kuhe festivals of fifty years 


was organist 
igo, time conductor of the Brighton 


and for a 
Corporation Band 
WILLIBALD RICHTER, the well-known pianist, at the 
» of sixty-nine He was a pupil of Liszt, came to 
England in 188], and became head pianoforte teacher at 
Uppington School He founded a school of music at 
and carried it on for thirty years 
H MANN, organist of King’s 
on November 19. A notice will 


issue 


was 


g 
age 


Leicester 

Dr. A 
Cambridge, 
in our next 


( ollege, 
appear 
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